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L. M. = Life Member. F. M. = Foreign Member. 


N. B.—Members who have changed their residence since the list was drawn 
mp are requested to give intimation of such a change to the Secretaries, in order 
that the necessary alteration may be made in the subsequent edition. Hrrors or 
omissions in the following list should also be communicated to the Secretaries. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return are parti- 
cularly requested to notify to the Secretaries whether it is their desire to continue 
members of the Society ; otherwise, in accordance with Rule 40 of the Bye-Laws, 
their names will be removed from the list at the expiration of three years from the 


time of their leaving India. 





Date of Election. 


1860 Dec. 5.| R. | Abdul-Latif, Nawab Bahadur, c.1. 5. Calcutta. 
1885 Mar. 4.| R. | Abdur Rahman, A. F.M., Barrister-at-Law. Calcutta. 
1888 Feb. 1.|F.M.| Adamson, Major Charles Henry Ellison, m. s. ¢., 


| Deputy Commissioner, Bhamo. LHurope. 
1860 July 4.|N.R.| Ahmad Khan, Bahadur, Hon. Sayyid, xk. c. 8. 1. 
Aligarh. 
1888 April 4.| R. | Ahmud, Maulvi, Arabic Professor, Presidency Col- 
; lege. Calcutta. 
1872 April 3. | N.R.| Ashan-ullah, Khan Bahadur, Nawab. Dacca. 
1860 April 4.| A. | Aitchison, J. H. T., M.D., 0.1. 8., Hurope. 
1888 Feb. 1.|N.R.| Alcock, Alfred William, m. B., Surgeon Naturalist, 


Marine Survey Department. 


1884 Mar. 5.|U.M.| Ali, Sir Ali Kadar Syud Hassan, Bahadur, x. c. 1. &. 
Murshedabad. 

1874 June 3.| R. | Amir Ali, Syud, c. 1. &., Barrister-at-Law. Cal- 
cutta. 

1888 Feb. 1.| R. | Anderson, Henry H. Calcutta. 

1865 Jan. 11. | F.M.| Anderson, John, M. D., F. R. 8., L. 8., Hurope. 

1884 Sept. 3.| R. | Anderson, J. A. Calcutta. 

1887 June 1.} R. | Apjohn, J. H.,M.1.¢.6., P. W. Dept. Calcutta. 

1887 May 4.| R. | Atkinson, Rev. Augustus W., mM. a., Principal, La 
Martiniere. Calcutta. 

1871 Sept. 6.| R. | Atkinson, Edwin Felix Thomas, B. a., ¢. s., Acct.- 


1869 Feb. 3. 


General, Bengal. Calcutta. 


.| Attar Singh, Bahadur, Sirdar, ¢c. 1. £., M. U. F., Chief 


of Bhadour. Ludiana. 


Date of Election, 





1870 Feb. 2.|L.M.| Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, c. 1. b, oc. 8., Offg. 
Judge, Chief Court of the Panjab. Lahore. 

1862 Feb. 5. |L.M.| Bysack, Gaurdas. Calcutta. 

1865 Nov. 7.|N.S.| Ball, Valentine, m. A., F. BR. 8. F.G.8. Huwrope. 

1862 Aug. 1.|F.M.| Barclay, Arthur, m. B., Surgeon Major, Sec. to Sur- 
geon General and Sanitary Commissioner with 

: the Govt. of India. Hwurope. 

1869 Dec. 1.|U.M.| Barker, R. A., mu. p., Civil Surgeon. Serampore. 

1877 Jan. 17. | N.R. Barman, Kishor Kumar Radha Dev, Juvraj of Hill 
Tipperah. Tipperah. 

1885 Nov. 4.| R. | Barman, Damudar Das. Calcutta. 

1885 Aug. 5.| A. Barnett, John, Bengal Pilot Service. Hngland. 

1881 Aug. 3.|N.R.| Barstow, Henry Clements, c. s., Magistrate and 
Collector. Cawnpore. 

1887 Aug. 3.; R. | Basu, Haricharan. Calcutta. 

1886 June 2.|F.M.| Baumgarten, Casper Wilhelm. Batavia. 

1873 Feb. 5.; R. | Bayne, R. R., uw. z. 1. B. A., Chief Engineer’s Office, 
H. I. Railway. Calcutta. 

1864 Sept. 7.|N.R.| Beames, John, c. s., Commissioner, Bhaugulpur 
Division. Bhaugulpur. 

1878 Sept.25. | N.R.| Beighton, T. D., o. s., Judge. Dacca. 

1862 Oct. 8.| A. | Bernard, Sir Charles Hidward, K. CS) t,-0.-6. 
Hurope. 

1876 Nov.15.| R. | Beveridge, Henry, o. s., District and Sessions 
Judge. <Alipur. . 

1878 Oct. 4.| R. | Bhakta, Krishna Gopaél. Calcutta. 

1873 Mar. 5. | N.R. Biddulph, Lt.-Col. J., B. 8. 0. Political Agent. Deol. 

1884 Jan. 2.)N.R.| Bidie, G., Surgeon-General C. 1. By B. digs eee 
Belmont, Ootacamund. Madras. 

1884 Feb. 6.|N.R. Bigg-Wither, Major A. C., B.A., A. 1.0. B. Quetta. 

1885 Jan. 7.|N.R. es T. F., c. s., Dist. and Sessions Judge. 
ooree. 

1885 Mar. 4,|N.R.| Bilgrémi, Syud Ali, B. A, A. B.S. M., FOG. 8, 
Hyderabad 

1886 Aug. 4.)N.R.| Bingham, Major Charles Thomas, B. s. c., Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. Burmah. 

1857 Mar. 4. |L.M.| Blanford, H. F., a. k. s. M., F. R. s., F. G. 8. Meteoro- 
logical Reporter, Govt. of India. England. 

1859 Aug. 3.|L.M.| Blanford, W. T., a. R. 8.M., F. R. 8., F. G. 8., F. RB. G.8., 
F.z.8. London. [ Pergunnahe, 

1885 Mar. 4.| R. | Bolton, C. W., o. s., Magte. and Collector, 24- 

1880 Nov. 3.|N.R.| Bose, Pramatha Nath, B. sc., F. G. s., Geological 
Survey of India. 

1876 Nov.15. | N.R.; Bowie, M. M. Colonel. Inspector General of Police 

| C. P. Nagpur. 

1868 Jan. 15. |N.R.| Boxwell, John, c. s., Offg. Commr., Patna Diyn. 

Bankipur. 


1876 May 4.|N.R.| Bradshaw, Deputy Surgeon-General A, F. m. p, 
Rawal Pind. 





Date of Election, 


1860 Mar. 7. 
1887 May 4. 
1879 April 2. 


1880 Mar. 3. 
1881 Feb. 2. 


1885 April 1. 
1881 Mar. 2. 


1880 May 5. 


1880 Jan. 7. 
1861 Mar. 1. 


1880 Nov. °3. 


1886 April 7. 


1885 Feb. 4. 
1885 April 1. 


1877 Aug.30. 


1880 Aug.26. 
1881 May 4. 


1888 Nov. 1. 
1886 Aug.26. 
1874 Nov. 4. 
1884 Aug. 6. 
1876 Mar. 1- 
1887 Aug.25. 


1877 June 6. 
1874 Mar. 4. 
1888 Dec. 5. 
1873 Aug. 6. 


N.R. 


NR. 
R. 





Brandis, Sir Dietrich, K. 0. 1. B., C. I. B., PH. D., F. L.8., 
FR. 8. Hurope. 
Bural, Nobinchand, Solicitor. Calcutta. 


Calcutta, The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of. Calcutta. 


.| Carlleyle, A, C., Archeological Survey of India. 


Allahabad. 


.| Carter, Philip John, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 


Port Blair. 

Chambers, J. W. Narainganj. 

Channing, Francis Chorley, c. s. Divisional Judge. 
Lahore. 


.| Chatterji, Tard Prasida, Deputy Magte. Bhaugul- 


pur. 


Chaudhuri, Govinda Kumar. Calcutta. 
Chaudhuri, Haranchandra, Zemindar. Sherpur 
Mymensingh. 
Chaudhuri, Khirod Chandra Rai. Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, Sonthal Pergunnahs. Nya Dumka. 
.| Chaudhuri, Radhaballabha. Sherpur, Mymensingh. 
.| Chaudhuri, Raja Suryakanta, Bahadur. Mymen- 


singh. 
Clark, H. Martyn, mM. s. Amritsar. 
Clarke, Lieut.-Col. Henry Wilberforce, R. £. 


cutta. 


Cal- 


.| Clerk, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm G. Hurope. 


Cockburn, John, Asst. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 
Karwi, Banda, N. W. P. 

Collett, Brigadier General, Henry, c. B., F. L. 3. 
Metktala, Upper Burma. 

Condenhove, Count H., Attaché Austro-Hungarian 
Legation. Constantinople. 


.| Constable, Archibald, m. 1. ¢. x. Resident Hngineer 


and Personal Asst. to Chief Engineer, Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway. Lucknow. 

Cotes, H. C., Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

Crawfurd, James, B. A. ©. 8., Barrister-at-Law, 
Offg. District and Sessions Judge. Patna. 

Criper, William Risdon, F. ¢.s., F. 1. C., A. B. 8. M. 
Kasipur. | 

Croft, The Hon. Sir A. W., kK. ¢. 1. E., M. A., Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal. Calcutta. 

Crombie, Alexander, m. p., Surgeon Major, Presi- 
dency General Hospital. Calcutta. 

Crooke, William, 3. a., c. s. Magistrate and Col- 
lector. Hta. 

Cunningham, David Douglas, Surgeon- Major. 
norary Surgeon to the Viceroy. Calcutta. 


Ho- 


Date of Election. 


1873 Dec. 3. 
1877 June 6. 


1865 June 7. 
1879 April 7. 


1869 April 7. 
1885 May 6. 
1885 Mar. 4. 
1887 Oct. 6. 
1862 May 7. 
1877 July 4. 


1886 June 2. 
1887 Nov. 2. 
1879 Feb. 5. 


1877 Aug.30. 


1870 Mar. 
1863 May 


1871 Dec. 
1886 Jan. 
1876 Jan. 


1880 April 7. 
1879 July 2. 


1869 Sept. 1. 
1886 April 7. 
1876 July 5. 
1869 Sept. 1. 
1880 April 7. 
1873 Dec. 38. 
1883 Aug. 1. 
1859 Aug. 3. 
1867 Dec. 4. 


1883 Aug.30. 


9 
6 
1874 Dec. 2.. 
2 
6 
5 


N.R. 
N.R. 


N.R. 
N.R. 


E.M. 
N.R. 
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N.R. 
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.| Dhanapati Singh Dughar, Rai Bahadur. 


.| Edinburgh, H. R. H. The Duke of. 


.| Fleet, John Faithfull, c. 1. £., c. s. 
.| Foulkes, The Rev. Thos. F. L.S., M. RB. A. 8., F, BR. G. S., 


v1 





Dames, Mansel Longworth, c. s. Asst., Commis- 
sioner. Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Darbhanga, Sir Luchmessur Sing, Bahadur, K. 0.1. E., 
Maharaja of. Darbhanga. 

Das, Raja Jaykrishna, Bahadur, ¢. 8.1. Bijnor. 

Das, Ram Saran, m. A., Secy., Oudh Commercial 
Bank, Limited. Fyzabad, Oudh. 

Day, Dr. Francis, F. L. s., F. z. 8. Hurope. 

Dé, Baikuntanath, Raja Bahadur. Balasore. 

Deb, Kumar Nilkrishna, Bahadur. Oalceutta. 

Deva, Kumar Vinaya Krishna, Bahadur. Calcutta. 

Azimgan). 

Diler Jang, Nawdb Syad Ashgar Ali, Khan Baha- 
dur, c.s.1. Oalcutta. 


Doyle, Patrick, ¢. E., F.G.8.,M.R. A. 8. Calcutta. 


.| Driver, Walter Henry Parker. Ranchi, Lohardugga. 
.| Duthie, J. F., Director, 


Government Botanical 
Survey, Northern India. Saharanpur. : 
Dutt, Kedarnath, Depy. Collector. Cuttack. 


Hurope. 

Edgar, John Ware, ¢.8.1.,¢. 8. Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Calcutta. 

Egerton, The Hon. Sir Robert Hyles, Kk. ¢. 8. 1, 


C.1.E., ¢. 8. Hurope. 


.| Eliot, J., mu. a., Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. 


of Bengal. Simla. 
Elson, Samuel R. Bengal Pilot Service. Calcutta. 
Feistmantel, Ottokar, M.p. Hurope. 
Fiddian, W., M. A, c.8., Pubna. 
Finucane, M. c. s., Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 
Calcutta. 
Fisher, John Hadden, c. s. Hurope. 
Hurope. 


Salem, Madras Presy. 

Fryer, Colonel G. E., M. s. c. Hurope. 

Gajapati, Ananda Ram, kK. ¢. 1. £., Raja of Viziana- 
gram. Vizianagram. 

Gamble, J. S., m. a., Conservator of Forests, North- 
ern Circle, Madras. Hurope. 

Garga, Kumar Isvariprasad, Zemindar. Maisadal. 

Gastrell, General James Hardley. Hurope. 

Gay, E. mM. aA, F. R. A. 8., Comptroller-General. 
Calcutta. 


Ghose, Manmohan. Calcutta. 


Date of Election. 


1871 May 3.| R. 


1869 Feb. 3. 
1884 Dec. 3. 


1886 Sept.30. 


1861 Feb. 5. 


1882 May 3 
1881 Mar. 2. 
1863 Nov. 4. 
1877 Nov. 7. 
1876 Nov.15. 
1885 Dec. 2. 


1861 Sept. 
1861 Feb. 


1886 Mar. 
1888 July 
“1883 Jan. 
1879 Mar. 


1875 Mar. 
1883 May 


Bo go elo ee CO” 


1872 Dec. 5. 
1878 Mar. 6. 


1886 June 2. 


1884 Mar. 5. 
1873 Jan. 2. 


1863 Jan. 15. | N 


1878 Sept.25 
1867 Aug. 7. 


1866 Jan. 17. 


1870 Jan. 5. 
1884 May 2. 


1872 Dec. 4. 


R. 
N.R. 


Vil 





Ghosha, Kaliprasanna. Calcutta. 

Ghosha, Pratapchandra, B. A. Calcutta. 

Giles, George, M. J., M. B., F. RB. c. 8., Civil Surgeon. 
Hoshangabad. 


.| Gimlette, George Hart Desmond, Surgeon, Bengal 


Medical Service, M. D., M. CH., M. BR. 0. 8., L. 8. A. 
Goona Political Agency. Central India. 

Godwin-Austen, Lieut.-Colonel H. H., Fk. 8., FZ. 8., 
F.R. G. 8. Hurope. 

Gol4m Sarwar, Maulavi. Calcutta. 

Gosain, Hem Chunder. Calcutta. 

Gowan, Major-General J. Y. Hurope. 

Grant, Alexander, M.1.¢. B. Hurope. 

Grierson, George Abraham, ¢. s. Gya. 


.| Griesbach, C. L., ¢c. 1. 8., F. G. s., Deputy Superin- 


tendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Griffin, Sir Lepel Henry, k. c. 8.1, 0.8. Hurope. 
Growse, Frederick Salmon, ¢. 1. E., M. A., Cc. s.. Mag- 
istrate and Collector. Fatehgarh, N. W.-P. 


.| Gupta Ashootosh, c. 8., Assistant Magistrate and 


Collector. Beguserai, Monghyr. 
Gupta Rajanikanta. Calcutta. 


Harding, Francis Henry, B. A., c. 8. Chittagong. 

Harraden, 8. Hurope. 

Hendley, Surgeon Major Thomas Holbein. Jeypore. 

Hill, Samuel, Alexander, B. sc., A. BR. S.M, F.C. S., 
Prof. of Physical Science, Muir College and 
Meteor. Reporter to Govt., N.-W. P. and Ondh. 
Allahabad. 

Hoernle, Rev. A. F. R., px. D., Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasa. Calcutta. 

Hoey, W., c. 8. Hurope. 

Hogg, Alexander. Calcutta. 


R.| Hooper, John, c. 8., Settlement Officer. Basti, 


N.-W. P. 
Houstoun, G. L., Fr. G. 8s. Hurope. 
Howell, Mortimer Sloper, c. s. Moradabad, N.-W. P. 
Hughes, G., c. s., Deputy Commissioner. Hurope. 


.| Hughes, T. W. H., 4. R. 8. M., F. G. s., Superinten- 


dent Geol. Survey of India. 
Hughes, Major W. G., M.s.c. Hurope. 


.| Hume, Allan Octavian, ¢. B., ¢. 8. Samla. 
.| Hussein, Syud, B. A., Secy. to Nizam of Hyderabad’s 


Council. Hyderabad. 


Ibbetson, Denzil Charles Jelf, c. s. Deputy Com- 
missioner. ohtak, Panjab. 


Vill 





Date of Election. 
1866 Mar. 


7 
1884 May. 2. 


1880 Dec. 
1869 Aug. 


1876 July 
1879 Mar. 
1881 Feb. 


1867 Dee. 
1873 Dec. 


1884 Aug. 
1888 June 
1882 Mar. 
1874 Dec. 


1884 Nov. 
1867 Dee. 


1881 Mar. 2. 
1862 Jan. 15. 
1880 Jan. 7. 


1887 May 4. 


1877 Sep. 27. 


1888 Feb. 1. 
1881 Mar. 2. 


1880 July 7. 
1886 Sep. 30. 
1869 July 7. 
1870 April 7. 
1884 Dec. 3. 


1868 Dec. 2. 
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Irvine, William c. s., Hurope. 
Iskander Ali Mirza, Prince. Murshedabad. 


Jackson, William Grierson, ¢. s. Fatehpur. 

Jahan Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali, Bahadur, Prince. 
Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

Jarrad, Lieut. F. W., BR. N., F. RB. A. S., Marine Sue 
vey Dept. Europe. 

Jarrett, Lt.-Col. H. 8., B. 8, ¢., Secy. to the Board 
of Examiners. Calcutta. 

Jenkins, Major Thomas Morris, m. s. ¢., Deputy 
Commissioner, Hurope. 

Johnstone, Col. Sir James, K. ¢.8.1., 0.8.1. Hurope. 

Johore, H. H. the Maharaja of, x. c.s.1. New 
Johore, Singapore. 

Jones. EH. J., Geol. Survey of India. Calcutta. 


Kabir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Shams- ul- 
Ulma, Maulvi. Calcutta: 

Kennedy, Pringle, mM. 4. Mozufferpur. 

Khuda Baksh, Khan Bahadur, Maulavi. Bankipur. 

Kitts, Eustace John, c.s. Banda. 

King, G. mu. B, F. L. 8., Supdt., Royal Botanic 
Garden. Sibpur. 

King, Lucas White, B. A., LL. B., ¢. 8., Assistant Agent 
to the Governor General, Central India. Hurope. 

King, W., B. A., D. se., Director, Geol. Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 

Kisch, H. M., m. a., c. 8. Post Master General, 
Bengal, Oalcutta. 


Lanman, Charles R. Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Oriental Society, Professor of Sanskrit 
in Harvard College. Cambridge, Mass. U. S. 
America. 

La Touche, James John Digges, B. A., c. s., Menbu, 
Upper Burma. 

Lee, William Herbert, c. s. Cuttack. 

Lee, J. Bridges, M. 1A.,.F. G..8.,.#. O80 ees 
Barrister-at-Law. Lahore. 

Lewis, Rev. Arthur, B. 4., Dehra Ghazi Khan. 

Luson, Hewling, o. s., Assistant Magistrate. Gya. 

Lyall, Charles James, B. A., c. 8s. Shallong. 

Lyman, B. Smith. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S., America. 


.| McCabe, R. B., c. s.. Deputy Commissioner. Tezpur 


Assam. 


| Macauliffe, Michael, B. A., 0. 8., Judicial Assistant 


Commissioner. Sialkot. 





~ Date of Election. 


1886 June 2. 
1884 Mar. 5. 


1879 Feb. 5. 
1848 April 5. 
1873 Dec. 3. 


1880 May 5. 
1881 July 6. 


1886 Jan. 6. 
1882 Aug. 2. 
1888 July 4. 
1867 April 3. 
1878 April 3. 


1869 Sept. 1. 
1880 May 5. 


1869 July 7. 
1886 Aug. 26. 


1860 Mar. 
1886 Mar. 
1884 Nov. 


1871 Sept. 


1884 Sept. 
1870 July 


1874 May 
1875 Aug. 
1856 Mar. 
1876 Dec. 
1886 May 5. 


1883 Dec. 12. 
1881 May 4. 


1864 Nov. 2. 
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.| Mockler, Lt.-Col. E., British Consul. 


.| Moller, Otto Chrestien. 
.| Molloy, Lieut.-Col. Edward 5th Goorkhas. Abbotta- 


.| Muir, J. W., M. A, C. 8. 


ix 





Macdonald, A., Editor, “ Englishman.” Calcutta. 


.| Macdonnell, A. P., c. 8. 1, B. A., 0. 8., Secy., Govt. of 


India, Home Dept. 


.| Macgregor, Lieut.-Col. C. R., Fr. k. a. 8., 44th N. I. 


Manipur. 

Maclagan, General Robert, 8.2., F. R. 8S. E., F. RB. G. 8. 
Hurope. 

MacLeod, Kenneth, m. p. Brigade Surgeon. Calcutta. 


.| MacLeod, Roderick Henry, oc. s., Asst. Magte. 


Kasia, Gorakpur, N.-W. P. 


Mahomed Firukh Shah, Prince. Calcutia. 


.| Mahomed Latif Khan, Sayyid, Khan Bahadur. 


Jhang. Panjab. 


Mahomed Yusoof, Hon. Maulavi. Calcutta. 


.) Mahomed Zainool Abideen Khan Bahadur Feroze 


Jung, Nawab Syud (Nizamut Family). Murshe- 
dabad. 

Mainwaring, Major-General George Byres, 8. 0. 
Serampur. 

Mallet, F. R., F. G. 8. F. c. 8,, Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 


Mallik, Yadulal. Calcutta. 


.| Mandlik, The Hon, Rao Sahib Visvanath Narayana, 


¢. 8.1. Bombay. 


.| Markham, Alexander Macaulay, c. s., F. RB. G.S., 


Collector. Banda. 
Meade, Capt. Malcolm John, s. c., Assistant Agent, 
Governor-General. Hurope. 
Medlicott, H. B., Mm. a., F.R. S., F. G. 8. Hngland. 
Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjeebhoy. Calcutta. 


.| Middlemiss, C. S., a. B., Assistant Superintendent, 


Geological Survey of India. 


.| Miles, Lieut.-Colonel 8. B., 8. ¢., Political Agent. 


Udaipur. 

Miles, William Harry. Calcutta. 

Miller, A. B., 3. A., Barrister-at-Law, Official Trustee. 
Calcutta. 


.| Minchin, F. J. V. Aska, Ganjam. 


Minchin, Major-General, C. C. Hurope. 

Mitra, Raja Rajendralala, tu. p., c. 1. B. Calcutta. 
Muscat, Per- 
sian Gulf. 


.| Molesworth, Capt. H. H., Commandant, Police Levy, 


Dibrugarh. 
Tukvar, Darjeeling. 


bad, Hazara, Panjab. 
Azimgarh. 





Date of Micction. 


1879 May 
1867 Mar. 


1885 July 
1886 May 
1887 May 
1885 June 
1887 June 
1876 May 
1881 Nov. 


1869 July 
1885 Feb. 


1879 Aug. 28. 


1883 Dec. 


1883 Aug. 30. 


1885 Feb. 
1887 July 


1880 Aug. 
1888 Feb. 
1880 Jan. 
1880 Jan. 
1862 May 


1871 Dec. 
1860 Feb. 


1873 Aug. 


1888 June 
1865 Sept. 
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Mukerjea, Bhudeva, ¢. 1. 5. Calcutta. 

Mukerjea, Raja, The Hon. Pearimohan, ¢.8. 1., M. 4. 
Uttarpara. 

Mukerjea, Nilmani, Professor, 
Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Asutosh, M. A., F. R.A. 8., P.B S. E. 
Calcutta. 

Munro, Thomas R., Port Commissioners Depart- 
ment, Calcutta. 


Sanskrit College. 


Naemwoollah, Maulavi, Depy. Magte. Bulandshahr. 
Narain, Rao Govind Rao. Allahabad. 

Nash, A. M., u. a., Inspector of pra ee Schools, 
Bengal. Calcutta. 

Nicéville, L. de, r. u. 8. Calcutéa. 

Noetling, Fritz. Ph. D. Paleontologist to the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. Oalcutta. 

Nursing Rao, A. V., F. BR. A. S.. Rao Bahadur. 
Vizagapatam. ; 
Nyayaratna, Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Mahes- 
chandra. Oalcutta. 

Oldham, Brigade-Surgeon C. F., Fr. 8. G. s. Dhar- 
amsalla. 

Oldham, R. D., aA. R. 8. M., F. G. 8. 
intendent, Geol. Sur. of India. 
Oliver, Edw. Emmerson, m. 1, c. E., Under-Secy. to 
Govt. Panjab, P. W. D. Lahore. 


Deputy Super- 


.| Oliver, James William, Forest Dept. Tharrawaddy, 


Burmah. 
Oung, Moung Hla, Financial Department, Govern- 
ment of India. Calcutta. 


Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Vishnulall, r. tT. s.. Mem- 
ber and Secy., Royal Council of Meywar. Udaipur. 
Pandit, Hon. Ajodhianath. Allahabad. 

Pargiter, Frederick H., B. A., c.8. Pubna. 

Parry, J. W., ¢. E., ASSOC. M. I. 0. E., Asst. Hngi- © 
neer. Western Bengal Surveys. 

Partridge, Samuel Bowen, m. Dp. Surgeon-Major. 
Hurope. 

Peal, S. E. Szbsagar, Assam. 

Pearse, General Geo. Godfrey, 0. B., R. H. A., Godfrey 
House. Cheltenham, England. 

Pedler, Alexander, F. 0. s., Professor of Chemistry, 
Pr esidency College. Caleutta. 
Pennell, Aubray Percival, B. A., ¢. 8. 
Peppé, T. FB. Shakabad. 


Cuttack. 





Date of Election. 


1881 Aug.25. 


1877 Aug: 1. 
1888 July 4. 


1887 Mar, 2. 
1881 Feb. 2. 


1880 April 7. 
1887 May 4. 


1880 Aug. 4. 
1884 Mar. 5. 
1860 Jan. 3. 


1865 Feb. 1. 
1888 July 4. 
1888 June 6. 
1881 Aug.30. 
1888 June 6. 
1888 Sep. 27. 
1885 Mar. 4. 


1880 Sep. 30. 
1887 June 1. 


1877 May 2. 
1872 Dec. 4. 


1867 April 3. 
1885 Mar. 4. 
1885 Feb. 4, 
1870 May 4. 
1888 Feb. 1. 


1884 April 2, 
1874 Joly 1. 
1888 Sept.27. 
1886 Mar. 3. 
1885 April 1. 
1885 April 1. 
1879 Jan. 8. 
1879 May 7. 
1888 April 4. 
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Percival, Hugh Melvile, m. a., Professor, Presi- 
dency College. Oalcutta. 

Peters, C. T., m.B., Surgeon-Major. Bijapur, Bombay. 

Petley, Lieut.-Haton W.8.N., F. BR. G.8., Port Officer. 
Caicutta. 

Pope, T. Archdale, Assistant Superintendent, Sur- 
vey of India Department. Calcutta. 


.| Prideaux, Lieut-Colonel William Francis, B. gs. c. 


Resident. Jeypur. 


Rai, Bipina Chandra, B. tn. Rungpore. 

Ray, Prasannakumar, D. Sc., (Lond. and Edin.) 
Professor, Presidency College, Registrar, Calcutta 
University. Calcutta. 

Reynolds, Herbert William Ward, ©. s. 

Risley, H. H., B. a, ¢. 8. Darjeeling. 


Hurope. 


.| Rivett-Carnac, John Henry, 0. 1. £., F.8. A, C. 8., 


Opium Agent. Ghazipur. 
Robinson, 8. H. Huwrope. 
Roy, Kiran Chandra, Zemindar. 
Roy, Kumar Denendro Narayan. 
Roy, Nanda Kumar. Giridhi. 
Roy, Peary Mohun. Calcutta. 
Roy, Upendra Chandra, Zemindar. 
Rustomjee, H. M. Calcutta. 


Narail, Jessore. 
Calcutta. 


Narail, Jessore, 


Sage, H. M., Ex. Engineer, P. W. D. Tounghu. 

Sandberg, Rev. Graham, B. A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Inner Temple. Chaplain. Jhansi. 

Sandford, W. Calcutta. 


Sarasvati, Pandit, Prannath, mM. a., B. Lu. Bho- 
wanipur. 
Sarkar, The Hon. Dr. Mahendralal, c.1.8. Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 


Sarvadhikari, Rajakumar. 

Sastri, Haraprasad, M. A. 

Schlich, Dr. W. Hurope. 

Sclater, William Lutley, Deputy Superintendent, 
Indian Musenm. Calcutta. 

Scotland, John Parry, ¢. E.,Hx. Engineer. Midnapur. 

Seully, Dr. John. H. M.’s Mint, Calcutta. 

Sen Gupta, Kali Prasanna. Calcutta. 

Sen, Hiralal, Excise Department. Mozufferpur. 

Sen, Yadunath. Khurda, Puri. 

Sen, Narendranath. Calcutta. 

Sewell, R., Mm. c.s. Madras 

Sheridan, C. J., c. 8. Hurope. 


.| Shastri, Haridas Bhattacharya, Sankhya Shastri, 


mM. A. Director of Public Instruction, 
State, Jaypur. 


Jaypur 


Date of Election. 


1882 May 3.|N.R.| Shyamaldass, Mah4mahopddhyaya Kavirdj, Private 
Secy.to H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur. Udaipur. 

1878 April 3.| R. | Simson, A. Calcutta. 

1887 April 6.| KR. | Simpson, Dr. W. J., Health Officer to the Municipal 


Corporation. Calcutta. 


1884 Sept. 8.| R. | Singh, Kumar Indrachandra, of Paikparah. Oal- 
cutta. 

1853 Dec. 7. |N.R.| Singh, Mahdéraja Isvariprashad, ¢. s. 1. Benares. 

1885 Aprill.| R. | Singh, Kumar Saratchunder. Calcutta. 

1882 June 7. | N.R.| Singh, Mahar4j4 Kumar Harendra Kishore. Bettiah. 

1878 Oct. 4.|N.R.| Singh, R4ja Lachman. Bulandshahr. 

1882 Aug. 2.|N.R.| Singh, Narain, Raj4 Ram. Khyrah, Monghyr. 

1880 June 2.|N.R.| Singh, Thakur Garuradhawaya Prasad, Raja of 
Beswan, Beswan Fort. Aligarh. 

1859 Aug. 3.| R. | Sifha, Balaichand. Oalcutta. 

1872 Aug. 5.|N.R.| Skrefsrud, Rev. L. O., Indian Home Mission to the 
Santhals. Rampur Hat. 

1885 Nov. 4.|F.M.| Smith, N. F. F. 2Hngland. 

1874 June 3.| A. | Smith, Vincent Arthur, co. s., Settlement Officer. 
Hngland. | 

1872 July 3.|N.R.| Stephen, Carr, 8. .,Judl. Asst. Commr. Amritsar. 

1879 Oct. 2.|N.R.| Sterndale, R. A., F. RB. G. 8., Asst. Commr. of Cur- 
rency. Madras. 

1882 May 3.| A. | Stewart, H. H. Sir Donald M., Bart., a. c. B., G. oc. 
8.1. Hurope. 

1876 Aug. 2.|N.R.| St. John, Lieut.-Col. Sir Oliver Beauchamp, R. £., 


K. 0. 8. I, Resident in Mysore and Chief Commis- 
sioner. Ooorg. 

1880 Noy. 3.| A. | Sturt, Lieut. Robert Ramsay Napier, B. 8. ¢., Panjab 
Frontier Force. Hurope. 


1884 Mar. 5. | N.R.| Swinhoe, Lieut.-Col. C., B. 8. ¢., Asst. Comy. Genl. 


Poona. 

1864 Aug.11.| R. | Swinhoe, W., Attorney-at-Law. Calcutta. 

1880 Nov. 3.| A. | Swynnerton, Rev. Charles. Hngland. 

1868 June 3.| R. | Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Jotendra Mohun, x.¢.s.1. 
Calcutta. 

1865 Sept. 6.| A. | Tawney, C. H., c. 1. u., mM. A., Principal, Presidency 
College. Hurope. 

1874 Mar. 4.| A. | Taylor, Commander A. D., late Indian Navy. 

Hurope. 
1884 May 5.|N.R.| Taylor, W. C., Settlement Officer. Khurda, Orissa. 
1878 June 5.|N.R.| Temple, Capt. R. C.,s.c. Palace, Mandalay, Upper 





Burma. 

1876 Feb. 2.| A. | Tennant, Major-General James Francis, R. £., 0. 1. E., 
FR. 8. Hurope. 

1875 June 2.|N.R.| Thibaut, Dr. G., Professor, Muir Central College. 
Allahabad. 





Date of Election. 


1886 Aug. 4.| RB. 
1886.Jan. 6.-| A. 
1847 June 2. 


1871 April 5. 


L 
1883 June 6. |N. 
F 
1861 June 5. | L 


1872 July 3.| A. 


1885 May 6.| R. 


1886 Sep.30. | N.R. 


1865 Nov. 1. 
1865 May 3. 


me 


1887 Oct. 6. | N.R. 
1874 July 1.|N.R. 
1869 Sept. 1. | N.R. 


1878 Aug.29.| A. 
1880 Feb. 4.| R. 


1878 Mar. 6. | N.R. 


1870 Jan, -5:.| RB: 
1873 Aug. 6.| A. 


Xili 





Thomas, Robert Edmond Skyring. Calcutta. 

Thomson, Colonel, W. B., B.s. c. Hurope. 

Thuillier, Major-Genl. Sir Henry Edward Landor, 

= By A,, 0. 8. 1, FP) R..8.. -Hurope. 

Toker, Lieut.-Col Alliston Champion, B. s. ¢., ¢. B., 
Sec., Govt. of India, Military Dept. 

Trefftz, Oscar. Hurope. 

Tremlett, James Dyer, mM. A., c. 8., Judge, Chief 
Court. Lahore. 

Trevor, Colonel William Spottiswoode, rR &., 
Hurope. 


Verdeau, Ivan. Calcutia. 


Waddell, Dr. Laurence Austine, mM. B., Superinten- 
dent of Vaccination. Darjeeling. 

Waldie, David, F. c.s. Calcutta. 

Waterhouse, Lt.-Col. James, B. s. 0., Dy. Supdt., 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Watson, Lieut. Edward Yerbury, Deputy Assis- 
tant Commissary General. Madras. 

Watt, Dr. George, ©. I. E., Reporter on Economic 
Products. Simla. 

Westland, Hon. James, 0. 8, Financial Member of 
the Governor General’s Council. 

Whittall, R., Forest Dept. Hurope. 

Wilson, The Hon. Arthur, Judge, High Court. 
Calcutta. 

Wilson, J., 6. 8s. Deputy Commissioner. Shahpur, 
Panjab. 

Wood-Mason, James. Calcutta. 

Woodthorpe, Lieut.-Col. Robert Gossett, R. E., 0. B., 
Deputy Supdt., Survey of India. Hurope. 
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SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1884 Jan: 15 


1884 Jan. 


1884 Jan. 


1848 Feb. 


1853 April 6. 


1858 July 
1860 Mar. 
1860 Nov. 
1860 Nov. 
1868 Feb. 


1868 Feb. 
1872 May 
1872 June 


1875 Nov. 
1875 Nov. 
1876 Apri 


1879 June 
1879 June 
1879 June 
1879 June 
1879 June 


1881 Dec. 
1881 Dec. 
1881 Dec. 


1881 Dec. 
1883 Feb. 


1883 Feb. 
1883 Feb. 


15 


15. 


2. 


oS 

5. 
Psy, 
1876 April 5. 
A. 
A. 
4, 
4A, 
A. 
1879 June 4. 


.| James Prescott Joule, HEsq., Lu. D., F. R. S. 
.| Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of Jena. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15, 
1884 Jan. 15. 


Ro NNT 
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Manchester. 


Charles Meldrum, Esq., M. a. F.R. 8. Mauritius. 

A. H. Sayce, Hsq., Professor of Comp. Philology. Ozford. 

M. Emile Senart, Member of the Institute of France. 
Paris. | 

Sir Monier Monier Williams, Knt., K. G1. B.,0.I BE, M.A, 
D. C. L., LL. D., Boden Prof. of Sanskrit. Ozford. 





HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Sir J. D. Hooker, x. c. 8. L; 4. Bi) Mo, Cau eee 
FG. 8. Kew. 

Major-General H. C. Rawlinson, K. 0. B., D. 0. L., F. R. S. 
London. 


B. H. Hodgson. Hurope. 


Professor Max Miller. Oxford. 
Dr. Aloys Sprenger. Heidelberg. 
Dr. Albrecht Weber. Berlin. 


Major-General Sir A. Cunninghan, R. E., K. 0 I.E., C. 8. I., 
C.1. E. Hurope. 

Professor Bapu Deva Sastri. Benares. 

Sir G. B. Airy, K.c.B., M.A., D.C. L., LL. D., F.B.8. London: 

Prof, T.H. Huxley, ui.D., PH. D., #. 8. 85 )8 eee 
F. L. 8. London, 

Dr. O. Bohtlingk. Leipzig. 

Prof. J. O. Westwood. Ozford. 

Col. H. Yule, k. &., c. B. London. 

Dr. Werner Siemens. Berlin. 

Prof. H. B. Cowell, D. c. t. Cambridge. 

Dr. A. Giinther, v. Pp. R. Ss. London. 

Dr. J. Janssen. Parvs. 

Prof. H. Milne-Edwards. 

Prof. P. Regnaud. Lyons. 

E. Renan. Paris. 

Professor Hermann L. F. Helmholtz. 

Dr. Rudolph v. Roth. Tibingen. 

Sir William Thomson, Knt., Lu. D., F. R. S., F. RB. S. EL 
Glasgow. 

Professor William Wright, tu. p. Cambridge. 

W. T. Blandford, A. 8.8. M., F.R.8., F. GS. 5asee: 
F.Z.8. London. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, F. L. s., F. R. G. 8. Godalming. 

pee iri Dwight Whitney. Newhaven, Connecticut, 
Uses, 


Paris. 


Berlin. 


3 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
Date of Election. 


1844 Oct. 2.| Macgowan, Dr. J. Hurope. 

1856 July 2.| Kramer, A. von. Alexandria. 

1856 ,, 2.| Porter, Rev. J. Belfast. 

1860 Feb. 1.| Baker, The Rev. H. £#. Malabar. 
1861 July 3. Gasche, Dr. R. Berlin. 

1862 Mar. 3.| Murray, A. Esq. London. 

1866 May 7.| Schlagintweit, Prof. H. von. Berlin. 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1874 April 1. | Lafont, Rev. Fr. E.,s.35., 0.1.8. Calcutta. 
1875 Dec. 1.| Bate, Rev. J. D.. Allahabad. 

1875 ,, 1.| Maulavi Abdul Hai, Madrasah. Calcutta. 
1882 June 7. | Giles, Herbert, Esq. Hwurope. 

1883 Feb. 7.| Rodgers, C.J. Amritsar. 

1884 Aug. 6.| Moore, F., Fr. R. 8., F. L. 8. London. 

1885 Dec. 2.| Dr. A. Fiihrer. Lucknow. 

1886 Dec. 1.| Babu Saratchandra Das, ¢.1. 8. Darjeeling. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapse of 3 years from the date of a member 
leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the interval have 
been received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the List 
of Members. 


The following members will be removed from the next member list 
of the Society under the operation of the above Rule: 


Col. G. E. Fryer, m. s. ¢. 
Major-Genl. J. Y. Gowan. 

S. Harraden, Esq. 

Lieut. J. W. Jarrad, R. N. 

Col. Sir James Johnstone. 
Major-Genl. C. C. Minchin. 

S. H. Robinson, Esq. 

Dr. W. Schlich. 

H. H. Sir D. M. Stewart, Bart. 
Commander A. D. Taylor. 
Major-Genl. J. T. Tenant, rR. 5, 
Col. W.S. Trevor, RB. 5. 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1888. 


By RETIREMENT. 


Major E. Gowan. 

F. W. Peterson, Esq. 
W. Trego Webb, Esq. 
F. J. E. Spring, Esq. 
. T. Mondy, Esq. 
. C. Barnes, Esq. 
. G. Delmerick, Esq. 

. D. Blyth, Hsq., o. g. 
5 Abe. 
Bar\e 


& 


Gupta, Esq., c, 8. 
Hackett, Esq. 

ajor H. H. Cole, rR. &. 

. C. Laughlin, Esq. 

Capt. H. R. Shopland, 1. m. 
Capt. R. H. C. Tufnell, m. s. ¢. 


Oda 


oS 


By DratuH. 


Ordinary Members. 
F. Fedden, Hsq. 
S.S. Jones, Esq, o. 8. 
J. Hart, Esq. 
J. MacDonald, Hsq., ¢. 5. 
Surgeon-Major J. J. Monteath. 


Corresponding Members, 
Professor Holmboe. 


By REMOVAL. 


Under Rule 38. 
Sirdar Gurdyal Sing. 
Rev. A. E. Medlicott. 


Under Rule 40. 


Sir R. Temple. 

Brigade Surgeon W. H. Kirton. 
Col. J. W. H. Johnstone, 

Rev. J. Robertson. 

T. H. Pellew, Esgq., o. s. 
Surgeon-Major H. Cayley. 
Surgeon-Major T. R. Lewis. 


[APPENDIX. | 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT 
OF 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
OF THE 
PSIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
FOR 


THE YEAR 1888. 


XV 
STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 








To HEsTABLISHMENT. 




















Salaries Ses as as Rs;. (87259 ae5 
Commission Bs ae es ee 368 3 1 
4,140 10 7 
To CONTINGENCIES. 
Stationery Be a ae si (EY Ee) 
Lighting sae Pr oa oe 57 8 O 
Building . Hid te pe) 3,929 8 1 
Taxes aie eee ay x 761 4 O 
Postage se wet tis 5 dee 732 1 9 
Freight ae Ms i oe 713 0 
Meetings sn oe ao a 9012.0 
Miscellaneous ees vee ine fe 153838 7 
5,811 8 2 
To LIBRARY AND COLLECTIONS. 
Books fe ve ee a 2,220 4 10 
Local periodicals ... eee beh we 47 0 O 
Binding os = Ay fee 613 4 6 
Coins Sa ae sc ei 250 0 0 
3,180 9 4 
To PUBLICATIONS. 
Journal art Lowe. aa i Pe S76 8 70 
Journal, Part [i 77. ot ee tla 3,107 4 2 
Proceedings ier oes Be von 669 =/sxt 
4,658 3 2 
To Printing charges of circulars, &c. ... eee 25 Lise 
To Extraordinary charges, Miscellaneous ee 101. 9 6 =J7 Sees 
To Personat Account (Written off and miscellaneous) ii, 338 11 6 
To EXTRAORDINARY HXPENDITURE. 
Tron railings 56s “5 oe ses sts 3,450 O O 
To Balance... eee cat 1,38,0382 4 10 
Total Rs. wae ee 1,59,754 4 1 - 





Examined and found correct. 
' MervuGENS anp KING, 
Publie Accountants, 
January 30th, 1889. 


No 1. 
of Bengal. . 


Gigs 


By Balance from last report ... i 200 osha ol 42,130, be. 7 
By Cash REcEIPTs. 
Publications sold for cash ... fc Rs. 724 10 11 
Interest on investments ves ape eS 6,594 7° 7 
Advances recovered as Be te eee O 
Sale proceeds of old beams ... oy of 112 0 0 
Miscellaneous re jee gh: Ae 82 2 0 
| 7,514 7 6 


By PrERSoNAL ACCOUNT. 


Admission fees... rt wee we 592 0 O 
Compounding fees one an ie 700 0 0 
Subscriptions a or ea van [p79 07-0 
Sales on credit... wae ses a 250 12 0 
Miscellaneous ca Se zee ie 371 4 O 
9,504 0 O 

Total income... ne LOS. Ae 6 

Total Rs. .. ane 1,59,754 4 1 


ee ee pe 


Witt. Kine, 
Honorary Secy. and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


xk 





STATEMENT 
Oriental Publication Fund in Aecount with 
lr; 
To CasH EXPENDITURE. 

Printing charges ... ane sy Rs. 9,436 5 O 
Hditing charges ... 5a She ine SOO CLL ee 
Copying oes oon eee eee 33 11 6 
Salaries Soc as 305 a 1,404 11 0 
Advertising be ahd — a8s 110 ~O560 
Freight ate aes 0 ee 40 0 O 
Stationery tie ae aa re 282 8G 
Postage vee oss oe ins 090) oleae 
Contingencies eee ves 38 3 9 
Commission on collecting pills. vee -es 59 15 1 
$ 17,353 1 1 
To PrersonaL Account (Written off and miscellaneous) 42 9 O 

Total expenditure ise ate 17,895 10 1 

To Balance ne gs veh i 7,713 11 4 

Total Rs. Ke 25,109 5 5 








Examined and found correct. 
MSUGENS AND Kine, 
Public Accountants, 
January 30th, 1889.. 


XxX1 


No. 2. 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last report ... ous un Rs, 12,368 2 6 
By Casu RECEIPTS. 

Government allowance Fi ROE Rs, 9,000 O O 

Publications sold for cash a ree ee 995 1-8 

Advances recovered van ee rs TiSs 3. 6 

Interest on inyestménts Sea oe oy, 200 O O 





10,318 5 2 





By PerRsonaL ACCOUNT. 

















Sales on credit .., ee nes aes 2,308 2 8 
Miscellaneous vee vee EA BAe COP 119) G 
2,427 13 9 

Total income aT Se 12,741 211 

Total Rs.... aie 25,109 5 5 


Wit. KINe, 
Honorary Secy. and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


STATEMENT 
Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Account with 





Dr. 


To CAasH HXPENDITURE. 








Salaries Sees ew ne Rs. 1,445 0 O 
Travelling expenses we ae si 32 12 O 
Commission aa ass a one 410 O 
Freight +3 ee D100 
Postage oe 53 ae 7. 3 6 
Contingencies er a ae = ee 
Stationery 4 4 0 

. Sanaa 1,507 4 0O 

To Balance an aks 3,442 1 0 

Total Rs. ere 4,949 5 O 





Examined and found correct. 
MEUGENS AND KING, 
Public Accountants, 
January 30th, 1889. 


No. 3. 
the Asiatic Society of Benaal, 





Cr. 








By Balance from last report ... Fee “fe Rs. ~ 1,715-75. 0 
By CasH RECEIPTS. 
Government allowance rele fe Rs. 3,200 0 O 
Publications sold for cash ... oak ay 16 0 0 
3,216 0 0 


ere 





By PERSONAL ACCOUNT, 
Publications sold on credit .., oe ont 187-0". 6 


Total income ... be 3,234 0 O 





—_———— 


Total Re. “A 4,949 5 


ee 





Wit. Kine, 
Honorary Secy. and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


To Balance from last report ... 


To CAasH HXPENDITURE. 


XX1V 


STATEMENT 


Advances for purchase of Sanskrit MSS., , postage of 


books to members 
To Asiatic Society 


To Oriental Publication Hind. 


To Sanskrit MSS. Fund 


Personal 
Dr. 
ma ie Rs. 1,409 11 5 
Rs. a: 3,186 13. 7 
ik aes 9,504 0.0 
oo 2,427 18 9 


i ¥ 18 0 0 
—_—_—_——_—._ 11,949 13 9 





Total Rs. a8 16,546 6 9 
Examined and found correct. 
MEUGENS AND KING, 
Public Accountants, 
30th January, 1889. 


XXV 


























No. 4. 
Account. 
Cr. 
By cash receipts ar one Kise aah, 664 G ot 
By Asiatic Society tee oe 338 11 6 
By Oriental Publication Fund “ch SA 42 9 
—— 19, Jo5 100 7 
Due to the Due by the 
of BE ies Society. Society. 
Members a 5,332 | 14) 5 P2rSerilert 
Subscribers cact 42 |11] 6 59 | 9) 6 
Employees es 30 | O| 0 250 | O| O 
Agents ak 116} 8] 6] 1,568; 1; 10 
Miscellaneous __... 160 | 15 "| 195 |14) O 
5,683 | 1} 5) 2,292 | 5| 3 3,390,122 
Total Rs. aia 16,546 6 9 





Witt. Kine, 
Honorary Secy. and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


XXV1 


STATEMENT 














Lnvest- 
Dr. 
Nominal. Actual. 
To Balance from last report ... ay Rs. 1,56,300 O 0 1,55,820 9 10 
To cash ee aN, : ie a6 31 4:4 
Total Rs. ... 1,56,300 0 O 1,55,851 14 2 











—= 





Examined and found correct. 
MEUGENS AND KING, 
Public Accountants, 
30th January, 1889. 




















Actual, 
. Funds, ee Total. 
Permanent, Temporary. 
Asiatic Society ...| 1,383,000 0 0| 2,828 2 2) 1,85,828 2 2 
ESL CLINC eee nace 7,000 0 0 7,000 0 0 
ehavsh QUESTS BS aaeeolh ee 2,000 0 0 2,000 0 90 
Trust Fund ,,,... 1,100 400 Pree 1,100 0 9 
1,384,100 0 0} 11,828 2 2) 1,45,923 0 0 
Trust 
IDE: 
To Balance (Servants Pension Fund) ... uae Rs. LIGigse.0 
Total Rs. ane 1,161 3 10 





Examined and found correct. 
MEUGENS AND KING, 
Public Accountants, 
30th January, 1889. 


xXXVll 
No. 8. 
ment. 





Cr. 


By cash 
By balance* 


Total Ra. 


Witt. Kine, 
Honorary Secy. and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 6. 
Fund. 


Cr. 


By balance from last report ... 
By interest on investments 


WILL. KING, 
Honorary Secy. and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Nominal. Actual. 


Rs. 


10,000 0 0 9,928 12 0 


. 1,46,800 0 0 1,45,923 2 2 


wR Sere we a 


... 1,56,300 O 0 1,55,851 14 2 


Total Rs 














Rs. 1111 310 
« 50 0 0 
ays 1,161 310 





XXVlil 


STATEMENT 
Cash 





Dr. 





To balance from last report ... By tes Reg. 700 2 8 
RECEIPTS. 

To Asiatic Society ne — oe aif 7,514 7 6 
WoO eP.- Fund 2 = ae see Uae 10,313 5 2 
To Sanskrit Manuscript Fund a aes te 3,216 0 0O 
To Personal Account +33 at Se ooh 12,774 6 1 
To Trust Fund ... aye ies “63 a 9,928 12 0 
To Investments... a ane ae Seep 50 0 O 

Total Rs. a 44,497 1 6 





Examined and found correct. 
MEUGENS AND KING, 
Public Accountants, 
80th January, 1889. 


STATEMENT 





Balance 

ID: 
To Cash Hc i. Rs. 1,035 6 8 
To Personal Account 4% cat ; re 3,390 12 2 
To Investments ... oes aoe “53 1,45,923 2 2 


Total Rs. rk 1,50,349 5 O 





Examined and found correct. 
MEUGENS AND KING, 
Public Accountants, 
30th January, 1889. 
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No. 7. 




















Account. 
Ce 
. EXPENDITURE, 
By Asiatic Society no +e aaa Rs. 21,383 3 9 
By Gh be Fond -... ae ms oe: 17,3538 1 1 
By Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund a te Fe 1,507 4 0 
By Personal Account gh sor 3 oe 3,186 13 7 
By Investments ... ve nee vee ~~ Bl 4 4 
By balance re vais 1,085 6 8 
Total Rs. iS 44,497 1 5 
Witt Kine, 
Honorary Secy. and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
No. 8. 
Sheet. 
Cr. 
By Asiatic Society a4 oe a Rs. 1,38,032 4, 14 
By O. P. Fund ‘we nae nays eee 741s De ‘) 
By Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund a Fs ees 3,442 1 0 
By Trust Fund .. | a “ice Boe 1,161 3 10 
Total Rs. - 1,50,349 5 O 





Wit. KING, 
Honorary Secy. and Treasurer, 
Asiatie Society of Bengal. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR JAN UARY, 1889, 


CNS 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd January 1889, at 9 Pp. M. 


Lizut.-Coz. J. Waternouse, President, in the Chair. 


The following Members were present : 
E. T. Atkinson, Esq., Babi Gaurdés Bysack, Babu Saratchandra 


Das, 8. R. Elson, Esq., Dr. Hoernle, T. R. Mallet, Hsq., W. H. Miles, 
Hsq., Babi Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, L. de Nicéville, Hsq., D. Waldie, 
Hsq., J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

Visitor :—Mohunt Omrao Giri Gossain. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


Fifty-eight presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 


Babt: Jogendra Chandra Ghose, M. A., B. L. 


G. C. Dudgeon, Esq. 
Kumar Rameswar Maliah, of Searsole (re-elected). 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting. | 

Babu Surendranath Ray, B. L., Pleader, High Court, proposed by 
Babu Asutosh Mukerji, seconded by H. M. Percival, Esq. 

C. Little, Esq., M. A., Professor, Presidency College, proposed by 
Lt.-Col., J. Waterhouse, seconded by A. Pedler, Esq. 


2 | Lord Lansdowne accepts office of Patron. [Jan. 


The Presipent said: I have much pleasure in announcing that His 
Excellency the Viceroy has been graciously pleased to accept the office 
of Patron of the Society. The following is the letter received from the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency, in reply to the invitation of the 
Council. 

GoveRNMENT Hovse. 
Calcutia, Ist January 1889. 
Sir, 

T am desired by His Excellency the Marquess of Lansdowne to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th ultimo, and to request 
you to inform the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal that the 
Viceroy accedes with much pleasure to the desire of the Society that he 
should accept the office of Patron in succession to the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava. 

His Hixcellency has long been aware of the services which your 
Society has rendered to Oriental research, and the illustrious names 
which adorn its rolls are familiar to him, 

The Viceroy trusts that the future career of the Society may be 
worthy of the eminent position which it has maintained during the past 
hundred years under his predecessors. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
J. C. ARDAGH. 

The PrzsIDENT announced that the Photographic Society of India 
had offered the use oftheir reading-room and -dark room at 29 
Chowringhee to any Members of the Asiatic Society who may be inter- 
ested in Photography. The rooms are open from 6 A. m. to 10 P. M. 


and the latest photographic news-papers and publications will be 
found on the tables. 


The PrusipeNnr also intimated the resignation of Mr. Percival, and 
said— 

It is with considerable regret that I have to announce that Mr. 
H. M. Percival has been obliged to resign the arduous office of General — 
Secretary on account of bad health and pressure of work. Mr. Percival 
has held the office since 1886 and has carried on the work with very 
commendable efficiency. I am sure he will have our very cordial thanks 
for the work he has done for us so long, and our sympathy in the cireum- 
stances which have zaused him to give it up. I propose, therefore, that 
we record a formal vote to that effect. 

The proposal, seconded by Mr. H. T. Atkinson, was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Prusipent added that he was pleased to say that Mr, C. Little, 
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who would be proposed as a candidate for election that evening, had 
agreed to undertake the duties and the Council were glad to have 
obtained his services. 


The Presipent exhibited a medal presented to the Society by the 
Corporation of the City of London in commemoration of the visit of 
Indian Potentates and others to London in connection with the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition of 1886. 


The Presipent exhibited two Rowland’s diffraction gratings, one 
plane, the other concave; also a copy of Professor Rowland’s photogra- 
phed map of the solar spectrum from A 5075 to A 3795 obtained with a 
large concave grating, and said :— 

Although these gratings and photographs are now fairly well 
known in Hurope and America, they are, I believe, quite new in India, 
certainly in Calcutta, and therefore may be of interest to the meeting. 
There can be no doubt that Professor Rowland has by the invention 
of the concave grating, the perfection to which he has brought the 
machine used for ruling the gratings, and the liberality with which they 
have been put at the disposal of spectroscopists at very reasonable 
prices, given an enormous impetus to spectroscopic research, especially 
as applied to the sun and to the spectra of the elements as obtained 
by means of powerful electric currents. 

The two gratings before the meeting are ruled with 14,438 lines to 
the inch, which is the number usually adopted by Professor Rowland, 
though they are also made with more or less close ruling. 

The principle on which these gratings work is not quite easily 
explained, but will be found in the standard works on optics and _ spec- 
troscopy. It will suffice to note that when a strong ray of white light 
is thrown upon one of these gratings, on either side, right and left of 
the direct and bright white central reflection, a series of more or less 
brilliantly coloured spectra will be seen, all with their violet ends in 
the direction of the central white reflection, and overlapping each other 
more and more as the distance from the central reflection increases. 
If the light of the sun be passed through a fine slit parallel to the 
lines of the grating and viewed with a telescope, somewhat in the same 
way as when viewing a prismatic spectrum, the Fraunhofer lines of the 
spectrum can be seen with very great perfection, especially in the legs 
refrangible regions of the yellow, orange and red rays, which appear in 
the true proportions of their wave lengths, instead of being unduly 
compressed as they are when viewed through prisms. 

The spectra nearest the direct central reflection are termed the 
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spectra of the first order, and are generally the brightest and purest. They 
are apparently separated from the direct reflection on one side, and 
from the spectra of the second order on the other, by dark spaces, but at 
the violet end a considerable space is filled by the invisible ultra-violet 
rays extending beyond the H lines, at A 3933, to A 2200; a great part of 
which can be photographed by suitable appliances. Towards the red 
end also, there is a long series of rays invisible below A, which can also 
be photographed to about A 10,000, as done by Abney; and they have 
been observed to an immense extént further by Mr. S. P. Langley, with 
his very sensitive thermopile called a bolometer. About the red end of 
the first order near B, the extreme rays of the ultra-violet of the second 
order begin to make their appearance when photographed, unless special 
means are taken to exclude them. Then appear the visible violet rays of 
the spectra of the second order; then the indigo, blue, green and so on, 
till we find the red end of the second order still more overlapped by the 
violet and blue rays of the third, and so on. With these gratings the 
spectra of one side are usually more brilliant than those of the other. 
Livery grating has its own peculiarities, due to slight variations in the 
ruling. With glass gratings four series of spectra are formed round 
the circumference of a circle, by reflection and transmission; but with 
metal gratings only two, by reflection. 

It will be noticeable that the deviation, or angular distance from the 
centre, of any particular ray in the successive spectra increases as the 
whole numbers 1, 2, 3,4. The amount of dispersion in the spectrum of 
the second order is, therefore, twice that of the first; in the third order 
three times, and soon. This is avery valuable property of gratings in 
enabling spectra to be viewed under different dispersions with the same 
instrument. It must be noted that, as a rule, in the same way as with 
prisms, the amount of light decreases as the dispersion increases. 

The amount of dispersion or deviation of any particular ray is 
inversely proportional to the sum of the width of a polished space and a 
groove ; the closer and finer the ruling, therefore, the greater dispersive 
power of the grating. 

Gratings have a further advantage over prisms that the spectra 
obtained with them are dependent on absolute measurements of the wave- 
lengths of the different rays. The wave-length may be obtained by 
multiplying the sum of the width of a transparent interval and a bar, or 
groove, by the angular deviation of the ray in the spectrum of the first 
order. 

The deviations of two colours in the same spectrum are proportional 
to their wave lengths, and this is why in all the spectra the violet is 
nearest to the central reflection and the red most distant. 
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The plane gratings, as above remarked, are used much in the 
same way as prisms, either for photography or observing with a teles- 
cope. Light is passed through a fine slit attached to a collimating 
tube and lens, so that parallel rays from the slit fallon the centre of 
the grating and accurately parallel to the ruling. The image of the 
slit is then viewed through a telescope or received on the focussing 
glass of a photographic camera, mounted so that it can revolve on the 
same axis as the grating. Then by inclining the grating, or by re- 
volving the telescope or camera, the spectra of the different orders are 
brought into view. When working with the higher orders of spectra 
special means have to be adopted for separating the overlapping spectra, 
either by a prism placed between the grating and the telescope or camera, 
er by using suitably coloured screens in front of the slit. Thus in 
photographing the red end of the spectrum, a red glass or other screen 
is always required to cut off the ultra-violet rays. 

With plane gratings the focus changes in different parts of the 
spectra according to the refrangibility of the rays, and the foci of 
rays of different orders overlapping do not correspond. This latter 
property is often of use in measuring wave-lengths and coincidences of 
lines, in the various spectra. ; 

The concave gratings were first introduced some six years ago by 
Professor Rowland, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, who 
made a greatly improved machine for ruling and adapted it to rule 
concave surfaces of speculum metal. 

In these gratings, the lines of the spectrum, formed by the image 
of a fine slit, come to a focus at a distance from the grating equal to 
its radius of curvature, and, therefore, if the slit, the ruled surface of 
the grating, and the eyepiece of the telescope or photographic plate 
are always situated on the circumference of a circle of which the radii 
are equal to half the radius of curvature of the grating, the spectrum 
will always be in focus at any point on the circumference of the circle. 
Moreover, when the centre of the grating and the centre of the eye-piece, 
or photographic plate are in the same straight line, the line of foci will 
be perpendicular to the direction of the light, and the spectrum will be 
normal, whatever the position of the slit, provided it is on the circle. 

It will be seen, therefore, that these gratings are especially suitable 
for photographic work—though from the amount of dispersion given, even 
by comparatively small gratings, the extent of spectrum included on a 
plate at any one time is comparatively small, unless long plates be used 
and curved to correspond with the curvature of the circle of which the 
focal length of the grating is the radius. 

The camera in which the concave grating exhibited this evening is 
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used has been made up on the principle of the arrangement described by 
Captain Abney, R. E., in Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., Vol. CLX XVII, Part II, 
1886, but modified so that it works automatically on a pivot placed below 
the centre of the grating. It consists of a long box or camera fitted 
at one end with a suitable holder in which the grating is placed so that 
it may be vertical and its axis centrical with the axis of the collimator, 
on one side, and to the centre of the photographic plate or eyepiece 
on the other. This holder has screw adjustments for slightly moving 
the grating in vertical and horizontal arcs. ? 

To the other end of the box an ordinary photographic bellows- 
camera is adapted. The back of this camera is arranged so that the 
ordinary glass focussing-screen can be removed and its place supplied by 
eye-pieces which serve for focussing the lines sharply for photography or 
for observing by eye. The eye-pieces fit in a tube arranged to travel in 
slides vertically and horizontally, so that it can be brought to any part 
of the spectrum in any position within the size of the photographic 
plate. This tube is pivoted so as to be able to view the rays obliquely, 
which is very important in observing extreme rays, especially with the 
prismatic spectrum. 

Below the grating end of the camera, and vertically underneath the 
centre of the grating, is a pivot by which the plank supporting the slit 
and tube is attached to the camera. This plank has grooves at the sides 
in which travels a bar carrying the Ys which support the tube. One of 
these Ys, nearest the slit, is fixed, and the other is moveable, sliding 
backwards or forwards, according to the length of the tube, and also 
right and left, so that the circle of light formed by the slit in passing 
through the tube may be centered on the grating. The Ys are elevated or 
lowered by means of screws, so that the axis of the tube may be levelled 
in a line with the centre of the grating and axis of the camera. A rack- 
work attached to the foremost Y, and worked by means of a Hook’s 
joint attached to along handle, enables the observer at the camera or 
eyepiece to gently turn the slit round so as to bring it exactly parallel 
to the lines of the grating. This adjustment, as Captain Abney has 
pointed out, is very important in securing good definition. 

The sliding tube is a telescope tube fitted with additional screw 
joints so that it may be extended or shortened, as required, from about 
1 foot to 5 feet. 

The outer end of the tube carries the slit, which is adjustable by a 
micrometer screw. With the concave grating no collimating lens is 
necessary, as with the plane ones ; and this isa great advantage in dis- 
pensing with the use of glass, which always cuts off more or less of the 
extreme rays at both ends of the spectrum. The end of the tube is fitted 
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with rackwork by which the slit can be drawn in and out so that its 
plane may be brought exactly over a pivot fixed on the sliding bar 
carrying the Ys, and to which pivot is also attached a second bar the other 
end of which is fixed by a pivot placed below the camera at a central 
point between the grating and the photographic plate. The apparatus 
is adjusted so that the distances from the central pivot of the camera to 
the grating, the photographic plate and the slit are all equal to half the 
radius of curvature of the grating, and the lines of the spectrum should 
then appear in sharp focus when viewed through the eye-piece placed so 
as to focus the centre of the ground-glass of the camera. As the camera 
is drawn away from the slit the violet of the first order comes into 
view, followed by the indigo, blue, &c. Beyond the red end of the 
spectrum of the first order there is an apparently dark space, which, as I 
remarked above, is really filled with lines of the invisible ultra-violet of 
the second order. About b of the second order, the violet lines of the 
third order make their appearance, and below the D lines of the second 
order come the H lines of the third order; so that if it is required to 
photograph these D lines a yellow screen must be used; otherwise the 
photograph obtained will show the H and other violet lines most pro- 
minently, as one of the plates I have with me will show. 

With the apparatus as it stands, the D lines of the third spectrum 
are just beyond the travel of the camera ; but by a little adjustment of 
the tube they could be seen. The b lines of this spectrum can readily 
be seen, with very considerable dispersion. 

In working the apparatus, it is best to set the plank carrying the 
tube in the direction of the heliostat, and then fasten it down by clamps 
or screws on to a table large enough to carry the whole apparatus and 
admit of the camera being opened out to its widest extent. As the 
end of the camera moves round on a circular arc, it is quite easy to mark 
off on the table the positions of the principal lines on a corresponding 
arc, so that the centre of the camera can be brought to any particular 
line in either of the orders, at once. If greater accuracy is required, 
scales of wave-lengths can be marked off, in the same way, for the dif- 
ferent orders, either along the are or along the grooved plank in which 
the tube slides. 

I am sorry I am unable to show you the powers of the instrument, 
but even with an electric-light apparatus it would be difficult to do go 
satisfactorily. The capabilities of the new gratings can only be fully 
appreciated by observing the solar spectrum ; and without exaggeration 
I may say that it is one of the most fascinating things I know to watch 
the lines in different parts of the spectrum under their varying aspects 
and groupings, and to feel that in them may be the key to mighty and 
yet unfathomed secrets of the universe. 
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The red end, from D to A, is particularly interesting, especially 
about sunset. I have already noticed considerable variations in the 
number of lines that can be seen between the D lines. During the 
rains, 11 could generally be easily counted, but during the dry cold 
weather we have just been having, 7 or 8 only can easily be distin- 
guished. Two Sundays ago, however, the full number of 11 were 
counted; though fainter than in the rains. Once one has mastered the 
instrument, it will probably not be difficult to take photographs showing 
many of the more notable changes in this part of the spectrum at dif- 
ferent times of the day and seasons of the year. I have already suc- 
ceeded in obtaining fair photographs of the B and a groups and even 
of A, with possible traces of lines below in the ultra-red, though this 
is nothing new. 

The apparatus has been made up at the Mathematical Instrument 
Office, and I am indebted to my colleague, Major C. Strahan, R. H. for 
many useful hints, and to Mr. T. Marshall, Mathematical Instrument 
maker, for his assistance in making it up. 

The large map of the diffraction spectrum I have placed on the 
board has been brought out by Prof. Rowland, and has, I believe, been 
made with a concave grating of about 21 feet focus. This gives an 
enormous dispersion, far beyond the power of the most powerful pris- 
matic spectroscopes. A great deal more can, of course, be seen by the 
eye with such an instrument than can be photographed, but Professor 
Rowland believes he has very nearly reached the limit of visibility. 
This map has now become the standard of reference for the solar spec- 
trum ; at present it only extends to A 5795 and does not include the D 
group and below. It is to be hoped that it will be possible to extend it 
at least to A.* With my small grating I can see almost all that is shown 
on the maps, using an eyepiece of fairly strong power—though I cannot 
photograph anything like so much. 

I should be glad to show the working of these instruments to any 
members of the Society who would like to see them. 


Bast Sarat CHAnpRA DAs exhibited a coloured drawing giving a 
bird’s eye view of Tashi-lhun-po (the second city in Tibet) the capital 
of the Tashi-Lama, obtained as a present from the Political wh of 
the Dalai Lama at Peking. 


The Puitontocican Secretary read the following letters : 

1. Letter from Babi Gaurdas Bysack intimating the presentation 
to the Asiatic Society of two rare Tibetan MSS. by Omrao Giri Gossain, 
the Mohunt of the Bhotebagan Temple, Ghoosery. 


* Since this was written a new edition of this map extended to B has been 
announced, 
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“It gives me great pleasure to be the medium of procuring for the 
Oriental Library of our Society two rare valuable Tibetan MSS. which 
Puran Giri Gossain in the last century brought with him from the Court 
of the Tishu Lama, to which he was deputed as an Embassy, and which 
his present successor, Mohunt Omrao Giri Gossain, has entrusted me for 
presentation to the Society. The only condition he desires to attach to 
his gift is, that should the Society publish the MSS., as he ardently hopes 
it will, two copies of the work may be given him for his and his brother 
Mohunt Belasgir Gossain’s use and benefit. 

**As soon as the MSS. were handed to me by the esteemed Gossain 
I placed them in the hands of my friend, Babi Sarat Chandra Das for 
examination. His notice of the works, together with the MSS., will be 
laid before the next General meeting, when I propose, with the permis- 
sion of the Council, to read my note on the Buddhist Monastery at 
Bhotebagan opposite Calcutta, and on the celebrated Puran Giri 
Gossain.” 

The following is the notice of the two works by Babi Sarat 
Chandra Das, referred to in the letter. 

The bundle contains two block print volumes, one is the great 
work called Lam Rim Chhen-po, 7. ¢., ‘‘ the large work on the gradual 
way to perfection’, and the other is called Rdorje Hchhan Chhenpohi 
Lam @yi Rim-pa, (see page 197, Csoma’s Tibetan Grammar). Both 
the works are much damaged by damp and insects. 

As regards the work called Lam Rim Chhe-wa, composed by the 
great reformer Tsofikhapa, I do not hesitate to say that it is the most 
important religious and philosophical work of Tibet. What the Dhamma- 
pada is to the Southern Buddhists, or the Veda to the Brahmans, the Lam 
Rim Chhe-wa is to the paramount church of Tibet. In it are condensed 
the pith of the Tripitaka of the Mahayana school, and the substance of 
the philosophical teachings of Nagarjuna, Arya Sangha, Chandra Kirti, 
Dharmottara and other ancient Indian Buddhist sages. The recovery 
of a copy of this great work from the hitherto obscure math of Bhot 
Bagan will, I may venture to add, be welcomed by the Tibetan students 
of Hurope and America, inasmuch as no copy of the Lam Rim Chhe-wa 
exists in any of the great libraries of London, Paris, or St. Petersburgh. 
This work, when published, will enable the students of Tibetan to ag- 
certain the Mahayana philosophy as it is understood in Tibet, and also 
the cult of the northern Buddhists. The Prajfiaparamita, or its Tibetan 
version the Sher-chin, may be of some use to those who care to know 
what the Buddhism of Nepal was in the early centuries after Christ, but 
as occidental scholars are now beginning to take greater interest in the 
sacred literature of Tibet than in that of Nepal, I believe they may 
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care more to read the Lam Rim Chhe-wa, than the Sher-chin The 
former, when printed, may cover about four fasciculi of the Bibliotheca 
Indica. I havea xylograph copy of it, obtained from Tashi-lhun-po, | 
which, with the Society’s copy (also a xylograph), will enable one to edit 
the work. 

The following is a literal translation of the introduction :— 

‘‘ Herein is condensed :—the substance of the “excellent word” 
(pravachana) of Jina—the doctrines of both Nagarjuna and Arya San- 
gha of the great vehicle (Mahayana)—the religious practices of the prin- 
cipal personages who have gone over to the knower of all things—the 
abridgement of the complete series of the study of the three persons 
(purusha-traya) ; and (in short) herein is explained the manner how to 
conduct one’s self according to the (doctrine) of “‘ the gradual way to 
perfection” to the blessed Buddha. 

In this I wish to explain the Dharma (Buddhist religion) in re- 
ference to the three purities ; viz.—(1) the purity of the speech of the 
teachers Gan connection wich the Buddhist sages of Sri Nalendra)—(2) 
the purity of the line of their pupils—(3) and the purity of the 
doctrines (they) expounded. 

In later times the (Buddhist) creed (Sdsana), being developed at 
Vikramasila, among its scholars there were eminent authors. The ex- 
cellence of religious teaching, the manner of its explication, and the two 
important methods of comprehending it will be explained here. Ac- 
cording to first of these (methods) there are four stages in the gradual 
way to perfection of the Bodhisattvas :—(1) for shewing veneration to the 
origin of Dharma and thereby to set forth the greatness of the author ; 
(2) for growing faith in the precept (doctrine), so as to point out the 
superiority of the Dharma (Buddhist creed); (3) how to explain and 
hear the Dharma that is possessed of the two greatnesses (excellences) ; 
and (4) how to guide the student by the real precept. 

This precept is generally of the doctrine of Abhisamayalankara, or 
the ornament of judicious learning, which was promulgated by the 
venerable Maitreya. The basis (original work) of this (Lam-Rim-chhe- 
wa) is especially the work called Bodhipatha pradipa—the author of 
which is also relatively the author of this work (Lam-Rim-chhe-wa). 
He is the great teacher Dipankara Srijiiana, who is well known by his 
other name Dpal Idan Atisa.” 

The last leaf, which is numbered 491, contains the following: 
With the exception of the demonstration of the general characteristics 
of the three persons (purusha-traya) mentioned in the “ Bodhipatha 
pradipa,” all other terms being easy have not been introduced here. 
This work has been based upon the contents of the Lam Rim, written 
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by the great Lochdva (Rinchhen Bssafipo) and the Dolufpa father and 
spiritual son. It contains the substance of numerous Lam-rim works 
(by different authors). Being possessed of all the requirements of the 
‘way’? in a convenient manner, and there being no confusion in its 
arrangement, this work was composed by the great renouncer and. 
Sravaka Sar Tsofikhapa, BLo bssai Grags-pa Dpal, the hermit of 
the Mahayana doctrine of Himavat at the branch monastery of Rgyal- 
wahi dWen gnas of Byan Ra-deh. It was printed at the mountain 
retreat of Brog Sefigehi Shol, the writer being Bsod nams dpal bssafipo.”’ 

No. 2. The second work is the principal work on Tantrikism (as 
adopted by the reformed or Gelug-pa School of Tibet, of which the 
Dalai Lama is the head.) It is called Rdorje Hchhafit Chhenpohi Lam- 
gyi-Rim-pa. In itis embodied the substance of the sixty volumes of the 
Kahgyur collection, which treat of the Tantras and the esoteric cult of 
the Northern Buddhists. This work is unique in its character, because, 
as the Tantric works of Tibet are compared with the great oceans on ac- 
count of their vastness and immensity, no work exists in Tibet in which 
one could find the real meaning of Tantrik doctrines and rites ex- 
plained in a lucid manner. This work alone is able to give an idea 
of the Tantrikism of Tibet and Magadha. I did not meet with such 
a work in Tibet or Peking. I therefore congratulate you in the dis- 
covery of a work in the temple of Bhotbagan which does not occur 
in the Society’s library or in the libraries of Hurope. Lam-gyi Rim-pa 
is a purely Tantrik work and treats of the Tantrik cult of the Gelug-pa 
or yellow hat School, called the Mdorje Theg-pa or the venerable 
vehicle doctrine. In it are described the various mystic rites and 
ceremonies for propitiating the tutelary deities, and also for entering 
into what is called the direct and the shortest path to the state of 
beatitude of the northern Buddhists. The blocks from which this work 
was printed were engraved in Peking. Purangir must have brought it 
from Peking when he returned to India after the death of the Tashi 
Lama. This work will be of much interest to those who wish to inquire 
about the esoteric part of the Gelug-pa Buddhist religion. 

The author, Tsonkhapa (called Lo-ssah tagpai pal or Sumati Kirti 
Sri), begins the work as follows:—‘‘ Whereas the power of the argu- 
mentative philosophy of the “‘ great doctrine” is not mean, the Protector 
of the doctors of the Buddhist divinity, out of mercy for the common 
people, with a view that they might be firm in their faith and that the 
wicked, who are wandering in the world and to whom the liberation from 
that state is most difficult, might in a short space of time attain to the 
state of Buddha who alone is the object of universal refuge, has pro- 
mulgated this shorter means of attaining Nirvana. It is for that reason 
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that I have here to explain the gradual way of the venerable Vajra- 
dhara.” The work contains 40 chapters extending over 450 leaves. 

‘he author concludes the work in the following manner :—“ This 
work, called Rdorje Hchhafi Chhenpohi Lam gyi Rimpa, which fully 
opens the substance of all mysteries, has been compiled for the pur- _ 
pose of acquiring a thorough culture in the profound learning of the 
aphorisms and the mantras of the Buddhists. The author, Sar Tson- 
khapa Blo bssafi Grag-pa, a monk of Sakyamuni, after a careful exa- 
mination of all the Tantrik works, has composed this work at the hermit- 
age of Chambaling, also called Safi fag nafi (the house of mysteries), 
attached to the great monastery of Hode Gui Reyal, which is situated at 
the foot of the Prince of the Mountains of Himavat (Tibet). The © 
writer (on the blocks) was Bsod nams dpal bssan-po, surnamed Dkah 
bshi hdsin-pa of Gyag-sde. Let this work be also possessed of the 
power to spread the sacred creed to all dir UE in all the quarters of 
the world.” 


2. Letter from Babi Hanuman Prasada, Rais, of Chunar, for- 
warding copy of an inscription and photographs of some sey as 
lately discovered in a rock temple in the Chunar Fort. 

‘‘T have the pleasure to send photographic views of Hindt gods 
of a cave temple recently discovered on the south-west corner of 
Fort Chunar. On its first opening it was found to be a mere quarry 
hole with a ledge of rock left overhead as a roof. This gives an idea 
that it is something like the cave temple described in Indo-Aryans of 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, Vol. I, p. 18, 1 30. The images are beau- 
tifully cut on the rock and when the place was excavated they were ~ 
found no way injured. The rock appeared of peculiar quality per Dr. 
Oldham’s remark given in Indo-Aryans, Vol. I, p. 79. 

“T send a lithographic copy of the inscription engraved on the foot — 
of the images which I hope will be deciphered by the distinguished 
scholars of your well-known Society. 

‘In the meantime I shall feel much obliged for a copy of the trans- 
lation when the inscription is deciphered by your Society, giving also an 
idea of its antiquity. 

_ “JT shall be glad to furnish you with any other information you may 
require connected with this cave temple, for the preservation of which 
I have obtained the sanction of the Military authorities, and am arrang- 
ing for the erection of a temple there.” 


The PuinotogicaL Secretary read a Report on a find of six old coins 


in the Sarun district, forwarded by the Collector of Sarun with his No. 
560 G, dated 3rd July 1883, and No, 1239 G, dated 3rd December 1888. 
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_ 1. These coins appear to have been found by some children of the 
village of Deolokhan, near Baniyapur, in the Sarun district. 

2. They are of more or less impure silver, and belong to the class, 
commonly called ‘‘ Indo-Sassanian”’ (see Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 
Vol. I, p. 32, 402-410). Coins of this class are found in large numbers, 
and are of no particular value. The six coins under report are not good 
specimens ; one of them is broken in two, apparently for the purpose of 
testing the metal. 


The following papers were read— 

1. Notes on Assam Butterflies—By Witttam Dousrry, Esq. Com- 
municated by the NaturAL History SHcRetary. 

2. On certain Harth-worms collected in the Western Himalaya and 
Dehra Dun.—By AufreD Giszs Bournne, D. Sc. (Lond) C.M. Z.S%., 
F.L.S., Fellow of University College, London, and of the Madras Univer- 
sity. Communicated by the SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INDIAN Museum. 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

3. Vikramasilé and the Péla kings of Magadha.—By B&st Sarat 
Ouanpra DAs. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


PIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in December last. 


J] RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND pOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Mmeterdan. Der Koninklijke Akademie van W etenschappen,—Jaar- 
boek, 1886 und 1887. 


os 








Verslagen en Mededeelingen, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde, 3de Reeks, Deel 4. 





; Afdeeling Natuurkunde, 3de Reeks 

Deel 3 und 4. 

Berlin. Der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin,—Abhandlungen, 1887. 
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Berlin. Der Sitzungsberichte, XXI—XXXVII. 
Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, Parts 211, 212 and 214, 
August, September and November 1888. 

Boston. American Philological Association,—Proceedings, Vol. XVII. 
Boston Society of Natural History,—Memoirs, Vol. IV, 
Nos. 1—6. | 
Brisbane. Royal Society of Queensland,—Proceedings, Vol. IV, and 

Vol. V, Part 3. 
Brussels. La Société Royale des Sciences de Liege,—Mémoires 2¢ 
Série, Tome, XV. 
Budapest. A Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia,—Hrtekezések, Kétet, 
XIV, Szam, I—VII. 
: Nyelvemléktar, Kétet, IX und X. 
Nyelvtudomanyi Kdozlemények, Kotet, XX, 





Fiizet, 3. 
Der Ungarischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Mathema- 
tische und Naturwissenschaftliche Berichte aus Ungarn, Band V, 

Ungarische Revue, Heft 8—10, 1887; und 1— 








6, 1888. 

Buenos Aires. La Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cérdoba,—Boletin, 
Tome, XI, Entrega, 1?. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering—Vol. IV, Nos. 28—26. 

The Indian Engineer,—Vol. VI, Nos. 10—13. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society,—Magazine, Vol. IV, 
No. 11, November, 1888. 

Florence. La Societa Italiana di Antropologia, Htnologia e Psicologia, 
Comparata,—Archivio per l’Antropologia e la Htnologia. Vol. 
XVIII, Fascicolo, 2°. 

Frankfurt,aM. Der Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden Gesells- 
chaft,—Abhandlungen, Band. XV, Heft. 3. 

-,a0. Der Naturwissenschaftl Vereins des Reg-Bez. Frank- 
furt,—Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dem Gesammtgebiete der 
Naturwissenschaften, Jahrgang VI, Nrn. 1—3. | 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Septembre—Octobre, 1888. 

Helsingfors. Finska Vetenskaps-Societeten,—Bidrag, Haftet, 45—47. 

—_—____—, ———._ Ofversigt, XX VILI—XXIX. | 

—. Societatis Scientiarum Fennice,—Acta, Tomus XV. 

London. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XVIII, No, 2, November, 1888. 

Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIV, Part 4. 

—.. ——. List of Fellows, November Ist, 1888. 
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London. Nature,—Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 995—998 and Index to Vol. 
XXX VITI. , 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLVIII, 

No. 9. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. X, No. 11, 

November, 1888. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 5, October, 1888. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLIV, No. 271. 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LI, Part 3, Septem- 

ber, 1888. 

The Academy,—Nos. 863—867. 

The Athenzeum, — Nos. 3186—3190. 

Zoological Society of London, Proceedings, Part 3, October, 


























1888. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria,—Transactions and Proceedings, 
Vol. I, Part 1. 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio Alzate,”—Memorias, Tomo. 
IT, No. 4. 

Naples. La Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bollettino, Anno VII, Fase 9— 
10, Settembre—Ottobre, 1888. 

Paris. La Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Seances,—Nos. 
14 et 15, 1888. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,—Proceed- 
ings, Parts 2 and 3, April to December 1887, Part I, J anuary and 
February 1888. 

American Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 126, Vol. XXV, No. 127. 

San Francisco. California Academy of Sciences,—Bulletin, Vol. IT, 
Nos. 7 and 8. 

















Memoires, Vol. II, No. 1. 

Proceedings, Index, Vol. VII. 

Simla. United Service Institution of India,—Journal, Vol. XVIT, No. 
73. 

Sydney. Royal Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. III, 
(2 Series), Part 2, 1888. 

Tokyo. Imperial University of Japan,—Calendar, 1888-89. 

Journal of the College of Science,—Vol. II, Part 4. 

Trenton, N. J. Trenton Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. I, 
No. 3. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, 
Band XVIII, Heft. 1. 

Der K. K. Géologischen Reichsanstalt,—Abhandlungen, Band 

XI Abtheilung 2 
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Jahrbuch, Band XX XVII Heft. 1 und 2 

: Verhandlungen Nrn. 2—16, 1887 und Nr. 14, 1888. 

Washington. Philosophical Society of Washington,—Bulletin, Vol. X. 

—_—_———.-. Smithsonian Institution,—Miscellaneous Collections,. Vol. 
XXXII. 

—_—_—-—, ————.. Report, Part 2, 1885. 





Vienna. 








Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, §c. 


Bourke, Caprain Jonn G. Compilation of notes and memoranda bearing 
upon the use of Human Ordure and Human Urine in rites of a 
religious or semi-religious character among various nations. 8vo. 
Washington, 1888. 

Hayter, H. H. Victorian Year-Book for 1887-88, Vol. I, 8vo. Melbourne, 
1888. 

Hertz, Witnetm. Die Hymnen des Rigveda. Von Hermann Olden- 
berg. Band I. 8vo. Berlin, 1888. 

Neurinc, Herr. Sprach ther den Hinfluss der domestication auf die 
Grosse der Thiere, namentlich tber Gréssenunterschiede zwischen 
wilden und zahmen Grunzochsen. (Sitzungs-Bericht der Gesells- 
chaft Naturforschender Freunde zu Berlin, Nr. 8, 1888) 8vo. 
Berlin, 1888. 

Roy, Pratap Cuaypra. The Mahabharata, translated into English prose, 
Part 45. 8vo. Calcutta, 1888. 


MuiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek, 1602—1811, door Mr. J. A. Van 
der Chijs. Deel V, 1743—1750. 8vo. Batavia, 1888. 
BaTaviaascH GENOOTSCHAP VAN KuNsTEN EN 
WETENSCHAPPEN, Barrayta. 
Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the British Museum. By 
Charles Rieu, Ph. D. 4to. London, 1888. 
British Muszeum, Lonpon. 
Bibliography of Eskimo Language. By James Constantine Pilling. 8vo. 
Washington, 1887. 
Bibliography of the Siouan Language. By James Constantine Pilling. 
8vo. Washington, 1887. 
Perforated Stones from California. By Henry W. Henshaw. 8vo. 
Washington, 1887. 
The use of gold and other metals among the ancient inhabitants of 
Chiriqui, Isthmus of Darien. By William H. Holmes. 8vo. 
Washington, 1887. 
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Work in Mound Exploration of the Bureau of Ethnology. By Cyrus 
Thomas. 8vo. Washington, 1887. 

Bureau oF HTHNOLOGY, WASHINGTON, 

Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for the 
year 1887. Hep. Sydney, 1888. | 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of New South Wales (Paleontology, 
No. 1). The Invertebrate Fauna of the Hawkesbury-Wiana- 
matta series (Beds above the productive coal-measures) of New 
South Wales. By Robert Etheridge, Jur. 4to. Sydney, 1888. 

Mineral Products of New South Wales, by Harrie Wood. Notes on the 
Geology of New South Wales, by C. 8S. Wilkinson, F. G. 8, and 
Description of the Seams of Coal worked in New South Wales, by 
John Mackenzie, F.G.S. 4to. Sydney, 1887. 

DEPARTMENT OF Minus, SYDNEY. 

Finska Vetenskaps-Societéten 1838—1888, ders Organisation och 
Verksamhet. A. H. Arppe, Soc.: §S. F. D. Sekreterare. 8vo. 
Helsingfors, 1888. 

FinskA VETENSKAPS SOCIETETEN, HELSINGFOoRS. 

A Bibliography of Indian Geology, being a list of books and papers 
relating to the Geology of British India and adjoining Countries, 
published previous to the end of A. D. 1887. Compiled by R. D. 
Oldham, A. R.S.M., F.G.8. 8vo. Calcutta, 1888. 

GEoLoGicaAL Survey or Iwpta. 

Report on the Administration of the Customs Department in the Ben- 
gal Presidency for the official year 1887-’88. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

Report on the External Trade of Bengal with Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim and 
Bhutan for the year 1887-’88. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal for the year 1887-’88. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

Report on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
for the year 1887. By J. C. Veasey, Esq,. Inspecter-General of 
Police, Lower Provinces. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

Report on the Working of District Boards in Bengal during the eighteen 

- months ending 3lst March 1888. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

A Catalogue. of the collections of Manuscripts deposited in the Deecan 
College, with an Index, compiled by Shridhar R. Bhandarkar, 
M. A. 8vo. Bombay, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF BomBay. 

Copies of correspondence between the Secretary of State for India in 
Council and the Government of India, relating to the issuing of 
Licenses for the sale of Intoxicating Liquors and of Opium in 
Upper Burma. Fep. London, 1888. 
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Further correspondence respecting the affairs of Central Asia (Central 
Asia No. 2, 1888). Fep. London, 1888. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, Parts 211, 212 and 214, re pies 
tember and November, 1888. 4to. Bombay, 1888. 

Medieval Researches from Hastern Asiatic sources. Fragments towards 
the knowledge of the Geography and History of Central and Western 
Asia from the 18th to the 17th century. By EH. Bretschneider, M. D. 
Vols 1 and II. (Triibner’s Oriental Series). 8vo. London, 1888. 

Report of the Committee on the organization of the Royal Artillery, with 
Minutes of evidence, and appendices. Fep. London, 1888. | 

Return of Licenses for the sale of Intoxicating Liquors issued in Upper 
Burma since the Annexation of that Country. Fep. London, 1888. 

Return of Licenses for the sale of Opium issued in Upper Burma since 
the Annexation of that Country. Fep. London, 1888. 

Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress and condition of 
India during the year 1886-’87. Fcep. London, 1838. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 1877-’78 to 1886.'87. 
Svo. London, 1888. 

GovERNMENT oF InprIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 

Meteorological observations made at the Magnetic and Meteorological 
Observatory at Simla during the years 1841-45 under the direction 
of Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Boileau, F. R. S., Vol. Il. 4to. London, 1877. 

GOVERNMENT OF Inp1A4, Metnor: DEPARTMENT. 

Progress Report of the Archeological Survey of Southern India for July, 
August and September 1888. By Dr. H. Hultzsch. Fep, Madras, 
1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF Manras. 

Gazetteer of the Kohat District. 1883-’84. 8vo. Calcutta, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF Pounsas. 

Observations on the Embryology of Insects and Arachnids. By Adam 
Todd Bruce. (A memorial volume). 4to. Baltimore, 1887. 

Supplementary Report on Taxation in Maryland. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph. D. 8vo. Baltimore, 1888. 

JoHNs Hopxins UNiversity, BALTIMORE. 

Verzeichniss der Sanskrit-und-Prakrit Handschriften. Von A Weber- 
Band II, Abtheilung 2. 4to. Berlin, 1888. 

KONIGLICHEN BIBLIOTHEK 720 Baie 

A Magyar Hatarozék. Simonyi Tsigmond. Kotet I. Fele I. 8vo. Budapest 
1888. 

Czigany Nyelvtan Romano Csibakero Sziklaribe. Jozsef Foherezeg. 8vo. 
Budapest, 1888. 

Oszman-Tordk Népkoéltési Gytjtemény. Kotet I: Oszman-Tordk nép 
mesék, Dr. Kinos Ignacz. 8vo. Budapest, 1887. 
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Régi Magyar Nyelvemlékek. Hgyhazi Vegyes Konyyv. (Winkler-Codex) 
Kotet IV, Osztaly 2. Volf Gyérgy. 4to. Budapest, 1888. 

Régi Magyar Nyelvemlékek. A Jordanszky-Codex Bibliaforditasa. 
Kotet V. Volf Gyorgy. 4to. Budapest, 1888. 

Magyar TupomAnyos AKADE/MIA, BUDAPEST. 

Annual Report of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania for 1886 
Parts I—III, with Atlas to Part IIT; and Atlas Parts II AA, ITI and 
C7. 8vo. Harrisburg, 1887. 

SECOND GEOLOGICAL SuRvEY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 

Paleontology, Vol. V, Part I.—Lamellibranchiata IT, Text and Plates, 
containing descriptions and figures of the Dimyaria of the Upper 
Helderberg, Hamilton, Portage and Chemung groups. By James 

_ Hall, 4to. Albany N. Y., 1885. 

Paleontology, Vol. VI.—Corals and Bryozoa. Text and Plates, con- 
taining descriptions and figures of species from the Lower Helder- 
berg, Upper Helderburg and Hamilton groups. By James Hall, 
4to. Albany, N. Y., 1887. 

. State Liprary, New York. 

Tottabodhini Patrika, No. 545. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

TOTTABODHINI SABHA. 

Mineral Resources of the United Sates for 1886. By David T. Day, 
8vo. Washington, 1887. 

Sixth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1884-85. 
By J. W. Powell. 4to. Washington, 1885. 

Unitep Stares GroLogicaL SurvEY, WASHINGTON. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang, IX, Nrn, 40—44. 

Braunschweig. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft, 1 und 2, 1886. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXIII, No, 11, November, 
1888. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band, XXXV, Heft, 13; und Band, 
XXXVI, Heft, 1—3. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XX, 
No. 11. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,— Gdttin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 20 und 21, 1888. 

Leeds. The Journal of Conchology,—Vol, V, No. 12, October, 1888. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physick und Chemie,—Band, XXXV, Heft, 4. 

Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nrn. 41—45, 1888. 
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leipzig. Oriedtaliache Bibliographie,—Tome, II, No. 2. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. II (6th 
series), No. 11, November, 1888. 

The peeacal News,—Vol. LVIII. Nos. 1512—1516. 

The Entomologist, —Vol. XXI, No. 306, November, 1888. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magauencreney XXV, No. 294, 

November, 1888. 

The Ibis,—Vol. VI, No. 24, October, 1988. 

The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XX VI, No 311, November, 1888. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 

—Vol. XXVI, (5th series) No. 162, November, 1888. 

The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXIV, No 142, December, 
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The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. X XIX, 

(new series), Part\2, October, 1888. 

The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1878 and 
Vol. XX XVII, No. 1879—1882. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXVI (3r4 
Series), Nos. 214 and 215, October and November, 1888. 

Paris. L’Academie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Se 
Tome, CVII Nos. 13—18. 

—__—, Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome, XV (6me Séric) 
Octobre et Novembre, 1888. 

——, Journal des Savants,—Septembre et Octobre, 1888. 

——. Revue Scientifique,—Tome, XLII, Nos. 19—23. 

———, Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparée,—Tome, XXI 
Fascicule, 4. 

———. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature,—Tome, AW 
Nos. 40—44. 

Philadelphia. The Journal of Couipanatiys Medicine and Surgery,— 
Vol. IX, No. 2. 7 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. II, No. 4. 





Books PURCHASED. 


MacRitchie, David. Accounts of the Gypsies of India. 8vo. London, 1886. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders. Tanis. Part II, Nebesheh (A. M.) and Defennels 
(Taphanes). (Fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund). 
4to. London, 1888. ; 

Report of the Voyage of H. M. 8. “Challenger” (Zoology) Vol. 
XXVII. 4to. London, 1888. 

Smart, B. C., M. D. and Crofton, H. T. The Dialect of the English 
Gypsies (2nd Hdition). 8vo. London, 1875. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


-ASTATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR FEBRUARY, 1889, 


AF 








The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
Wednesday the 6th February 1889, at 9 p. M. 
Lizvt.-Cou. J. WATERHOUSE, President, in the chair. 


The following members were present : 

H. T. Atkinson, Hsq., H. Beveridge, Esq., Babi Gaurdds Bysack, 
W. R. Criper, Hsq., Babi Saratchandra Das, H. Gay, Hsq., Babt 
Rajanikanta Gupta, Kumar Rameswar Maliah, Major General Main- 
waring, R. D. Mehta, Esq., Babu Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, T. R. Munro, 
Hsq., L. de Nicéville, Hsq., Moung Hla Oung, Hsq., T. A. Pope, Esq., 
H. M. Rustomjee, Hsq., Dr. J. Scully, C. H. Tawney, Esq., D. Waldie, 
Kisq., J. Wood-Mason, Hsq. 

Visitors :—Dr. J. Burgess, Rev. Dr. Lansdell, R. H. M. Rustomjee, 
Hsq., C. H. M. Rustomjee, Hsq. 


According to the Bye-Laws of the Society the President ordered the 
voting papers to be distributed for the election of Office-Bearers and 
Members of Council, and appointed Messrs. Beveridge and de Nicéville, 
Scrutineers. 


The Prusipent then called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1888, 





The Council of the Asiatic Society have the honour to submit the 
following report on the state and progress of the Society’s affairs during 
the past year. 
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Member List. 

During the year under review, 21 gentlemen were elected Ordinary 
Members of the Society, 14 members withdrew, 5 died, 9 were removed 
from the list, viz., 2 under Rule 38, as defaulters, and 7 under Rule 40, 
being more than 3 years absent from India, and 1 member was struck off 
on account of non-payment of his admission fee, by which his election 
became void under Rule 9. Of the 21 members elected, 2 were old mem- 
bers who rejoined. The total number of members at the close of 1888 
was thus 305 against 313 at the end of the preceding year—of these 98 
were Resident, 136 Non-Resident, 15 Foreign, 20 Life, 34 Absent from 
India, and 2 Special Non-Subscribing members, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, which also gives the fluctuations in the number of Ordi- 
nary Members for the past 6 years. 





Paying. Non-paying. 

















Fs 

Year. o: “4 rue 2 

q s . = : 

2 | p44 > a a aa8 =i 2 

or) ce “e 8 o n > eg Ss ras) 
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pap ae me | oe fo el ieee & 

1883 i Lp LOOM eet? te 18 260 | 15 AT 1 63 323 
1884 eee 157 | 12 271 15.3 aoe 1 55 326 
1885 ree SLUG 161 13 279 16 34 1 51 330 
1886 S95 93 142 18 253 | 16 48 2 66 319 
1887 mee 98 137 | 15 250 | 17 4.4, 2| 63 313 
2 56 300 


1888 er 98; 186] 15 249 | 20 34 


The five Ordinary Members the loss of whom by death during the 
year we have to regret, were Mr. F. Fedden, Mr. 8S. 8S. Jones, Mr. J. 
Hart, Mr. J. MacDonald and Surgeon Major J. J. Monteath. 

Among the Corresponding Members intimation has been received of 
the death of Professor Holmbée of Christiania. Their number now 
stands at 7. | 

There were no casualties among the Special Honorary Centenary 
Members, Honorary Members, and Associate Members, their numbers 
standing at 6, 27, and 8 respectively. 

Three members compounded for their subscription as N on-Resident 
Members, viz., Hon. Ajodhianath Pandit, Mr. A. P. Pennell, and Babt 
Gaurdas Bysack, and the latter gentleman was also exempted from fur- 
ther subscription as a Resident Member, under Rule 27, in consideration 
of his long connection with, and former services to the Society. 
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Indian Museum. 

The following presentation made to the Society was transferred to 
the Indian Museum under the provisions of Act XXII of 1876. 

A stone slab (broken into 3 pieces) containing an inscription in 
Nagari characters, dated 1720 Vikramaditya Samvat, found in the village 
of Khukhraé in Chutia Nagpur, referred to in the Society’s Proceedings 
for November 1887. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham was appointed a Trustee on behalf of the 
Society in the place of Mr. EH. T. Atkinson, who vacated on becoming 
a Government Trustee in his official position as Accountant-General, 
Bengal. 

The other Trustees on behalf of the Society were :— 

Dr, A. F. R. Hoernle. 
Raja Rajendralala Mitra, LU. D., C. I. E. 
‘cial E. Gay, Esq. 
A. Pedler, Esq. 


Finance. 

The accounts of the Asiatic Society are shown in the appendix under 
the usual heads. 

Statement No. 8 contains the Balance Sheet of the Asiatic Society 
and of the several Funds administered through it. 

The Budget of the year 1888 was estimated at the following 
figures :—Receipts, Rs. 14,000. Expenditure, Rs. 20,324 (Ordinary Rs. 
13,824, Extraordinary Rs. 6,500). Taking into account only the ordi- 
nary items of receipt and expenditure for the year 1888, the actual re- 
sults have been:—Receipts Rs. 15,131-11-6 and Expenditure Rs. 
13,667-12-2, leaving a balance in favour of the Society on its ordinary 
working of Rs. 1,469-15-4. 

There has, however, been an unusually large amount of extraordi- 
nary expenditure on account of further heavy repairs to the Society’s 
building, and for the erection of an iron railing and gates in place of 
part of the old boundary wall which was acquired by the Municipality, 
as reported last year. The compound has also been thoroughly put in 
order, and the out-houses repaired. The cost of all these repairs and 
alterations is estimated at Rs. 9,101.—of which Rs. 7,363-14-1 were 
paid during the year, leaving about Rs. 1,737 still due. Deducting the 
Rs. 2,116 paid in the year before by the Municipality, the total cost of 
the railing and gates borne by the Society was Rs. 1,334, and the cost of 
further repairs expended during the year was Rs 3,913-14-1, or a total 
of Rs. 5,247-14-1. This amount cannot, however, be fairly charged to the 
account for the year, but should be spread over a term of at least 4 years. 
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It seems algo desirable that, if possible, a sum of Rs. 1,000 should be set 
apart in the Budget yearly to meet the cost of these extraordinary re- 
pairs as they recur from time to time ; but it is impossible to do so with- 
out cutting down expenditure in other items, and this it is difficult to do. 

The other items of extraordinary expenditure are trifling, and in- 
clude Rs. 100, Auditing fee, Rs. 250, for purchase of coins, and Rs. 1-9-6 
for postage charges in connection with the enquiry into the Barisal 
Guns. To meet this extraordinary expenditure Rs. 4,000 of our securities 
in Government paper had to be sold out, reducing the capHorat of the 
Society to Rs. 1,38,000, nominal value. 

The total receipts have been Rs. 15,137, against an estimate of Rs. 
14,000. The excess is due to an increase in all the items. Under Subs- 
scriptions the estimate was Rs. 7,300, and the actuals Rs. 7,623, of which 
Rs. 700 were received on account of Compounding Fees, but these have to 
be invested in the Permanent Reserve Fund under Rule 70, and cannot 
therefore be taken as income. Under Sale of Publications the estimate 
was Rs. 400 and the actuals Rs. 724-10-11, of which Rs. 608-0-11 is cre- 
dited on account of sales by Triibner & Co., amounting to £ 43-1-5, at 
1-5d per rupee. Interest on Investments was estimated at Rs. 6,200, but 
the actuals are Rs. 6,594-7-7. The difference is explained by the fact 
that Rs. 142 were received as interest for 24 months on the investment of 
Rs. 10,000 transferred from the 43°/, to the 4°/, loan when the former 
was paid off by Government in November last. Owing to the reduction 
of the balance of the O. P. Fund only Rs. 240 has been credited to the 
Fund instead of Rs. 480 as in the previous year, and Rs. 240 has thus 
accrued to the Society. Owing to the transfer of Rs. 10,000 of the So- 
ciety’s funds to the 4°/, loan the amount of interest we shall receive in 
future will be less than it has been, and this has been taken into ac- 
count in framing the Budget for 1889. The Miscellaneous Receipts have 
been Rs. 195-5-0 against Rs. 100 estimated. Deducting Rs. 700 on 
account of Compounding Fees and only Rs. 142 excess of interest, the 
total ordinary receipts become Rs. 14,294, showing an excess of Rs. 
294 over the estimate. | 

The ordinary expenditure was estimated to be Rs, 13,824, but the 
actual expenditure has been Rs. 13,667-12-2. The principal items in 
excess are T'awes, Postage, and Purchase of Books which is Rs. 720 above 
the estimate. The actual expenditure on the Jowrnal and Proceedings 
has been 3 

Journal ie I—Rs. 876-8-0 
Part IIT— ,, 3,107-4-2 
Proceedings— », 669-7-0 
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making a total of Rs. 4,653-3-2, which is less than the budget es- 
timate by Rs. 746-12-10,; but a sum of Rs. 1,714-4-0 remains due on this 
account, viz. Rs. 155-0-0 for Part I; Rs. 855-3-0 for Part II and Rs. 
704-11-0 for Proceedings. The expenditure on Journal, Part II, has 
again been very heavy, chiefly owing to the large number of plates, many 
of which have been done in Hurope. 

The Budget Estimate of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditure pro- 
posed for 1889 does not differ much from that for 1888, the probable re- 
ceipts may again be put down at Rs. 14,000 and the ordinary expendi- 
ture at Rs. 13,920. 

On the receipts side the estimate under the head of ‘“‘ Subscriptions ” 
has been left at the same amount as last year. The amount to be re- 
ceived from “ Sale of Publications’ has been estimated at Rs. 400. The 
amount estimated for interest is placed at Rs. 6,200, which allows for 
the sale of Rs. 3,000 to meet immediate liabilities. 

On the expenditure side the changes in last year’s estimate are 
slight—a small addition has been allowed for ‘‘ Hstablishment,” also for 
Taxes, Postage and Books. Rs. 4,200 have been allowed for the Journal, 
as before, but the Proceedings have been reduced to Rs. 1,000. 

The only probable item of extraordinary expenditure this year is 
Rs. 1,737 on account of balance due for the repairs to the Building. 
For this, and also to pay off outstanding bills of Messrs. Triibner and 
Co., it may be necessary to sell out about Rs. 3,000 of our securities, 
The expenditure on account of Repairs which has been so heavy during 
the last 2 years should not now occur again for many years to come. 

The Budget Estimate for 1889 is as follows :— 





REcrEIPTS. 

Subscriptions sf “ch a3 Rs. 7,300 0 0 
Sale of Periodicals ... a; Coan ne 400 0 O 
Interest on Investments et a 0,200 LONGO 
Miscellaneous as aa A aie 100 0 O 

Rs. .. 14,000 0 O 

EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries ... “A are _ Rs. 4,200 0 O 
Commission as oes ae os 380 0 O 
Stationery ase Be aes ave 100 0 0 
Lighting... ep ae aan ie 80 0 O 
Pde Ordinary Ne ys ane ste , 20 0 0 
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Municipal Taxes i a ey as SEBO ROO 
Postage ... oe wee a ee 650 0 0 
Freight ... ove ave re es 20 0 0 
Meeting ... See aan 0 “er 100 0 0 
Contingencies te $1. ea a 150 0 0 
Bookgeae... ae 3a ee ie 2, 60082320 
Local Periodicals ... ot a on 40 0 0 
Binding ... “6 a Fy, ie 500 0 0 
Journals... rs #. vas woe 45200 ORO 
Proceedings aes - ae ves ¢  -LDOOMIORRG 
Printing Circulars .., i‘ Ps Yc 100 0 O 

Ra. *.s.) 18,9208 0200 

Hixtraordinary expenditure during 1889. 

Auditor’s Fee ase aa rr Rs. 100 0 0 
Repairs to House ... age ts ot = S700 


London Agency. 

The statement furnished by Messrs. Triibner & Co. of their ac- 
count with the Society for 1887 showed adebit balance of £109-19-7, of 
which £55-11-0 represented payments made for Plates for the Journal, 
Part II. 

The sales of the Society’s Publications effected by them during 
1887 amounted to £43-1-5 and of the Bibliotheca Indica to £19-8-0— 
This is an improvement over the sales of the previous year, which -were 
only £14-19-45 and £6-3-6 respectively. 

The numbers of copies of parts of the Journal, of the Proceedings, 
and of the Bibliotheca Indica sent to Messrs. Triibner & Co. during 1888 
for sale were 611—360, and 1524 respectively. 

Thirteen invoices of books purchased, and of publications of vari- 
ous Societies sent in exchange, were received during 1888. The value 
of books purchased amounted to £109-6-6, which includes a subscrip- 
tion of ten guineas to the Pali Text Society for their publications for 
the next six years. 


Library. 
The total number of printed volumes, or parts of volumes added to 
the Library during the year was 2,112, of which 816 were purchased and 
1,296 presented. 
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The Catalogue of the Burmese Manuscripts has been printed, and 
those of the Persian and Tibetan Manuscripts are both passing through 
the press. 


Publications. 

There were published during the year nine numbers of the Proceed- 
ings, containing 219 pages of letter press and 4 plates; two numbers of 
the Journal, Part I, containing 82 pages of letter press and 11 plates; 
and three numbers of the Journal, Part II, containing 272 pages of 
letter press and 15 plates. There was also published a fifth number of 
the Journal, Part II, for 1887, containing the Index, &c. for that year. 


Building. 

Extensive repairs had to be undertaken during the year. Twenty- 
one beams were found defective on the ground floor, and were replaced 
by rolled iron girders, so that they will not again require renewal. The 
south wall of the meeting-room was also found to be in a very defective 
state, and has been strengthened by iron rails across the arches over 
three of the doors, whilst the whole of the ground floor and staircase 
has been whitewashed and painted, and the corridors colour-washed. 
The exterior of the building and the out offices were thoroughly 
repaired and, painted, and in addition, the compound has been entirely 
re-arranged and laid out in grass. Wire netting was also fixed to many 
of the windows on the ground floor, in order to give better ventilation by 
allowing the windows to be kept open during the day. The total cost 
of these repairs will be about Rs. 5,237, of which Rs. 3,913-14-1 has 
been paid. 

The new iron railing and gates, mentioned in last year’s report, 
have been erected at a cost of Rs. 3,450, of which Rs. 2,116 was re- 
ceived from the Municipality for the strip of the Society’s land taken up 
under Act X of 1870, for widening the footpath in Park Street. 


. Coin Cabinet. 

During the year under review 108 coins were added to the Cabinet 
by acquisition under the Treasure Trove Act. Of these 81 were from 
the Bengal Presidency, and 27 from the Bombay Presidency. No 
coins were received from Madras. 

The 81 coins acquired in the Bengal Presidency were the Society’s 
share of troves found at Bijnaur, Hoshangabad, Rohtak, Sdérun, Shahpur, 
Sialkot and Wardha. They comprised 11 gold, 28 silver, 8 gold and silver. 
and 32 silver and copper coins; there was also one silver-gilt forgery, 
These coins belonged to the following classes: (1) later Indo-Scythian, 
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viz., Kida 6, Yasovarman 4; (2) Pathan, viz, Muhammad bin Sam 7 
(copper and silver), Muizzu-d-din Kaiqobad 1 (Chron. No. 116), ’Alau-d- 
din Muhammad 5 (Chr. Nos. 130, 133, 1384), Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
2 (Chr. Nos. 175 a, 213), Firiz Shah 2 (Chr. Nos. 223, 225), Firtiz Shah 
and Fath Khan 1 (Chr, No. 240), and Firiz Shah and Zafar 1 (Chr. 
No. 245), all these being gold; (8) contemporaries of Pathans, viz., 
Hasan Qurlagh 8; (4) Rajptt, viz. Madanapala 2, Chahad Deva 9, 
Prithiréj 2; (5) Mughal, viz., Aurangzib 3, Bahadur Shah 1, Farrukh 
Siyar 5, Muhammad Shah 10, Ahmad Shah 5, Shah ’Alam 5, Akbar II 
I, all these being silver; (6) one forgery. More detailed descriptions 
of these coins are given in the Society’s Proceedings for April, May, 
August, November, and December. 

The 27 coins presented by the Government of Bombay were the 
Society’s share of troves found at Ahmadabad, Amravati District, Khan- 
deish, Kurrachi, Nasik, Poona and Satara. It comprised 7 gold, 18 
silver, and 2 copper coins. They belong to the following classes: (1) 
Mughal, viz., Akbar 1 (gold), Shah Jahan 3 (1 gold), Aurangzib 6 (2 
gold), Farrukh Siyar 2, Muhammad Shah 3, Ahmad Shah 1, ’Alametr 
IL 1, Shah ’Alam 5; (2) Hin 3 (gold); (8) Gadhiya 1; (4) Persian 1. 

By purchase were acquired 68 coins; viz., 3 silver Indo-Sassanians 
from the Government of the North-Western Provinces, and 65 from Mr. 
J. G. Delmerick. The latter comprised 1 gold (Gupta), 49 silver and 15 
copper coins. They belonged to the following classes: 38 Bactrian, 
2 Sassanian, 1 (Samudra) Gupta, 16 Pathan, 3 Mughal, 2 Old Hindd, 
2 Ghazni, 1 Kabul. Among the Bactrians there were two of considerable 
value, and are described in the Society’s Proceedings for April. A large 
number of these coins, of which the Society already possessed other 
specimens, were subsequently re-sold to members that wished to possess 
them. 


Office of the Secretaries. 

Mr. J. Wood-Mason and Dr. Hoernle continued as Natural History 
Secretary and Philological Secretary thoughout the year. Mr. H. M. 
Percival held the post of General Secretary till December, when he re- 
signed owing to pressure of work and ill health: Dr. Hoernle has carried 
on the duties in the interval which will elapse before Mr. Little can 
take them up. ; 

Mr. A. Pedler continued Treasurer until September when he was 
obliged to resign on account of failing health and pressure of official 
work. Dr. W. King succeeded himin November, the duties being carried 
on by Mr. A. Simson in the meantime. 

Mr. H. Ronaldson continued as Assistant Secretary during the year. 
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Mr. J. H. Elliott resumed charge of his post as Assistant Librarian 
-in December, on return from leave for twelve months, as mentioned in 
the report for last year, when the acting arrangements made for carry- 
ing on his duties ceased. 
Babu Nritya Gopal Bose continued as Cashier, Babu Hari Mohan 
Mukherji as Pandit, and Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterji as Copyist, 
throughout the year. 


Bibliotheca Indica. 


Fifty-eight fasciculi were published during the year, of which 
twenty-one were in the Arabic-Persian, thirty-four inthe Sanskrit, and 
three in the Tibetan Series. They belong to twenty-six different works, 
of which four are in the Arabic-Persian, twenty in the Sanskrit, and two 
in the Tibetan Series. There was one new publication, the Tarfkh-i-Firiz 
Shahi, in the first Series; eight in the second Series, viz. Anu Bhash- 
yam, Advaita-Brahma-Siddhi, Brihad-dharma Purdnam, Nyaya Kusumén- 
jali Prakaranam, Sankhya Sitra-vritti, Sri Bhashyam and Tulsi Satsai: 
whilst in the Tibetan Series there were two works, the Sher-Phyin 
and the Rtogs brjod dpag bsam hkhri Sin, of which three fasciculi were 
issued, being the first that have been published since it was mentioned in 
the Annual Address for 1887 that the Society intended to take up Tibetan 
works: the second work contains the Sanskrit text in juxtaposition 

_ with the Tibetan. 

It was stated in the annual report for 1887 that 50 fasciculi had 
been estimated as the out-turn for the ensuing year, at a probable 
cost of Rs. 18,800. The actual out-turn has been 58 fasciculi, as already 
stated. The expenditure out of the Oriental Publication Fund during 
‘the year amounted to Rs. 17,353-1-1, which includes printing charges 
for 45 fasciculi, and editing charges for 51 fasciculi, and gives an aver- 
age of Rs. 356 for each fasciculus, taking into consideration that bills 
for Rs. 1,872, representing printing charges for 5 and editing fees for 
7 fasciculi, are still outstanding. For the year 1889 the out-turn may 
be reckoned at 50 fasciculi. These, at the above average rate, will cost 
Rs. 17,800. The average annual income, calculated on the receipts of 
the last 5 years, is Rs. 13,182, which gives an excess of estimated expendi- 
ture over average income of Rs. 4,618, towards meeting which there is a 
balance of Rs. 7,713-11-4. This balance will have to meet a further 
charge of Rs. 3,000, if a proposal that is under consideration to purchase 
a set of the Tibetan work ‘ Tangyur,” in block print, should be carried 
out. 
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Of the following works of which fasciculi have appeared in previous 
years no fasciculi were published during the year under review :— 

1, Tapagdt-1-NAsirf (Index of Persons and Places); 2, PRAKRITA 
LAksHANA (English translation and Notes); 3, KAranrra (introduc- 
tion); 4, Susrura Samnird (English translation); 5, MUNTAKHAB- 
ur-TawdrikxH, Vol. Il, (English translation); 6, APASTAMBA SRAUTA 
Strra (Text); 7, Manu Tixs SameGrana (Text); 8, PriruirAsa 
RAsav (Text); 9, Lanrra-Vistara (English translation). 

Of the following works sanctioned in previous years no fasciculi 
have as yet appeared :— 

1. Brraappeyars (Text); 2, Pra&xritspnyMya (Text and transla- 
tion); 3, CHarAKA (English translation with notes); 4, Na@dm-UL 
FarazpaQ-JERIR (Text with English translations in prose and verse) ;’ 
5, KAuta Vivexa (Text); 6, Vepsnra Strra, Commentaries on, 
(Text); 7, Yootnr’ Tantra (Text); 8, Karana Grantrua (Text); 
9, MounraxHas-uL-Tawdriknh Vol. I. (English translation); 10, 
TAs-uL-Madsirn (Text); 11, Térixn-1-Wassar (Text); 12, Tarixu-. 
-YAuinf (English translation with notes); 13, JSA4r<pHARMAKATHA 
and Vipdka Strra (Text); 14, SappHarma Ponparixa (Text); 15 
At Taprizi’s Commentary (Text); 16, M&rexanpeyA Purdya (English 
translation) ; 17, SvavamBHU Pur4na (Text) ; 18, BaupHAYANiYA SRAUTA 
Strra and HrranyaKesf Sravra Strra (Text); 19, TuzaK-1-JEHANGiRi - 
(Text); 20, A’fn-1-Axpari (English translation); 21, Rry4zv-s-SALAtin 
(Text and English translation) ; 22, Nydyavinpv, Tixd (Text in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan). 


The following new work was sanctioned during the year for pub- 
lication. 


B. Sanskrit Series. 


Buatrorpata’s Commentary on Vardoa Minira’s Brrnat Samarri: 
Text, to be edited by Dr. G. Thibaut. 


The following is a detailed list of the publications issued during — 
1888. 


A. Arabic-Persian Series. 


1. IsAp4u, or the Biographical Dictionary of persons who knew Mu- 
hammad, by Ibn Hajar, edited by Maulvi Abdul Hai. Nos. 264, 265, old 
Series, Vol. II. Fasc. XIII, XIV. Total two fasciculi. This completes 
the volume. 

2. MaAsir-vn-Umar4, or Memoirs of Nobles, by Naw4b Sams4m-nd- 
Daulah Shah Nawaz Khan, edited by Maulvi Abdur Rahim of the Calcutta 
Madrasah. It is a Biographical Dictionary of the great nobles of the 
Mughal Court since the days of Akbar. Nos. 643, 648, 653, 656, 659, 
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Vol. I. Fase. V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, Nos. 665, 669, 673, 679, 684, Vol. 
Il. Fase. I, EI, IJ, IV, V. Total ten fasciculi. 

3. TArixa-1-Firtz SuAur’, or the Annals of the reign of Firiz Shah 
of the Tughlaq Dynasty, by Shams i Siraj Afif, edited by Maulvi Vildyat 
Hosain. This work is to be distinguished from the Tarikh-i-Firuz 
Shahi, by Zia-i-Barni. Nos. 662, 666, 680, 691, Fasc. I, II, ILI, IV. 
Total fowr fasciculi. 

4, ZararnduAn, or Book of Victory, an account of the wars of 
Timur, by Maulana Sharf-ud-din ’Ali, of Yazd, edited by Maulvi Muham- 
mad IlJhadad. Gibbon, who made use of a French translation of this. 
work, says that its geography and chronology are wonderfully accurate: 
Nos. 646, 651, 660, 674, 683, Fasc. IV, V, VI, V1I, VIII. Total five 
fasciculi. 


B. Sanskrit Series. 

5. ASHTA-SAHASRIKA PragNf PAramirs{, or the Transcendenta 
Knowledge of the Buddhists of the Mahayana School, in 5,000 slokas: 
The publication of this work has been completed under the editorship 
of Raja Rajendralala Mitra, LL. D., C. I. EH. The edition has been. pres 
pared from six manuscripts collected from various.sources, of which the 
editor gives an account in the preface. In the introduction the editor 
gives an account of the various recensions of the Prajid Paramitas. 
The present work treats of Suényatd or the doctrine of the evolution of 
cosmos from vacuity. Nos. 645, 671, 690, Fasc. IV, Y, VI. Total 
three fasciculi.. 

6. Anu BuAsuyam, edited by Pandit Hemachandra Vidyaratna, 
is a bhdshya commentary on the Vedanta Aphorisms of Badarayana by 
Vallabhacharya, the founder of a Vaishnava sect in Western India who 
flourished about the year 1479. Vallabha. considered the non-dualistic 
commentary of these Aphorisms, by Samkaracharya to be erroneous 
and founded a new School in which an attempt was made to recon- 
cile the dualistic and non-dualistic theories. in one harmonious whole. 
~ No. 637, Fasc. I. Total one fasciculus.. 
| 7. ApvairaA Brauma Sipput,. of Sadananda Yati, an inhabitant of 
Kashmir, edited by Pandit Vaman Sistri, with notes and explanations ia 
Sanskrit. An attempt has been made in this work to bring all the 
various philosophical schools into harmony by rejecting every thing in 
them which is. opposed to the Vedas. The chapters. of the work are 
called Mudgaraprahdra or blows with a club.on the head of the writer's 
opponents. Nos. 661, 698, Fasc. I, II. Total two fasciculi. 

8. Vrinap-pHARMA Pur4NA, edited by Pandit Haraprasad Sastrix 
This is a system of mythology and tradition indicating the latest phase 
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of the development of the Puranic literature ; the principal interlocutors 
being Vyasa and Jabali; and Jayd, Vijayé and the goddess Durga. 
No. 668, Fase. I. Total one fasciculus. | 

9, CxHarurvarca Cuintsmant, Volume III, Part I, Sraddha-kalpa, 
has been completed this year under the joint editorship of Pandits 
Jogegvara Smritiratna and Kamakhya Nath Tarkavagisa. The author 
of the work is Hem4dri, who flourished in the court of Mahadeva, 
one of the Yadava Princes of Devagiri, in the Deccan, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The edition was prepared from three MSS. 
Volume III, Part II, Kéla Nirnaya has been taken in hand by the same 
editors. Nos. 652, 675, Vol. III, Part I. Fasc. XVIII, Vol. III, Part IT, 
Fase. I. Total two fascicul1. 

10. K4&ta M&puava, edited by Mahamahopidhyaya Chandrakanta 
Tarkdlankara, is an astrological treatise by MAdhavacharya for the de- 
termination of the proper time for various rituals of the Hindas. The 
work is a sort of an appendix to Madhava’s commentary on the Institutes 
of Parasara, and it treats of the time for the performance of rituals 
mentioned init. The work has been completed this year. No. 676, 
Fasc. Y. Total one fasciculus. 

11. Ktrma PurAna, edited by Babu Nilmani Mukerji, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, is a system of Hindu mythology 
and tradition advocating devotion to Vishnu. This work shows a phase 
of Puranic literature chronologically intermediate between the Vishnu, 
Agni and other older Puranas on the one hand and the Brihad-dharma 
and others on the other. Nos. 655 and 687, Fasc. VI, VIII. Total two 
fasciculi. 

12. Mapana PA&risdta, edited by Pandit Madhustidana Smritiratna, 
Professor of Smriti, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, is a digest of Hindu law 
later than the Chaturvarga Chintamani, Mitéksharé and Smriti Chan- 
driké. The work was composed at a place named Kastha, a few miles 
towards the north of Delhi, on the Jamund. Nos. 672, 686, 696, Fasc. IT, 
III, IV. Total three fasciculi. 

13. Nrruxra, edited by Pandit Satyavrata SAmagrami, with com- 
mentaries, has been completed in four volumes. The first volume, or 
the Nighantu chapter, was accompanied with the commentary of Deva- 
raja Yajva, and the other volumes with that of Durgadcharya. The 
editor has given exhaustive indices of words at the end of each volume. 
It is a work of the highest authority on the Vedic philology. No. 664, 
Vol. IV Fasc. V. Total one fasciculus. 

14. The work of editing the NyA4ya KusumAngatt PraKARANAM, of 
Udayana, who was termed the Nydydcharya or the great teacher of the 
Nyaya philosophy, has been taken in hand by Mah4mahopddhydya Chan- 
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drakanta Tarkalankara, Professor, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. This is a 
very different work from the Kusumanjali Karika edited some time ago 
by Mr. E. B. Cowell. That work is in verse but this is entirely in prose. 
The work is accompanied with the commentary entitled Prakasa, by Vard- 
dhamana, the commentary again being explained by extracts from the 
gloss entitled Makaranda by Ruchidatta. This is a work of the highest 
authority in the Nyaya School of Philosophy, having for its object the 
determination of the nature of mukti. Nos. 689, 695, Fasc. I, Il. Total 
two fasciculi. 

15. Pardsara Smupiti, edited by the same learned professor, is the 
text of Paragara as commented upon by the great Madhavacharya. The 
first volume of the work treats of the Achdra Kanda, and the second of 
the Prayaschitta Kanda. The first volume has not yet been completed. 
Nos. 649, 678, Fasc. VI, VII. Total two fasciculi. 

16. SAuxuya Strra Vrirri, edited with indices by Dr. Richard 
Garbe, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of K6nigsberg, consists 
of two rare commentaries of the Samkhya Aphorisms by Aniruddha and 
Vedanti Mahadeva. Though the commentaries are not very old, yet 
they throw much light on the history of the Samkhya Philosophy. Ani- 
ruddha appears to be older than Vijianabhikshu whose work in fact has 
cast Aniruddha into the shade. Mahadeva is later than Vijiidnabhikshu 
and has made very good use of his work. The learned editor has given 
only the original parts of Mahadeva’s comments. No. 688, 692, Fasc. I, 
II, Total two fasciculi. | 

17. The first volume of S&uxudyana Srauta Surra, edited by Dr. 
Alfred Hillebrandt, of Breslau, containing the text and indices, has been 
all but completed. The various indices of Vedic quotations are exceed- 
ingly valuable. In the preface the learned editor says that the home 
of the Sankhayanins was Northern Guzerat, and that the Sitras contain 
a very large number of interpolations. In the second and subsequent 
volume the editor intends to publish the commentaries to the work. 
No. 667, Vol. I, Fasc. VI. Total one fasciculus. 

18. Sri’ Budsuyam, a Vaishnava commentary on the Vedanta 
Aphorisms of Vadarayana by Ramanuja, edited by Pandit Ramnath 
Tarkaratna. The peculiar doctrine taught by Ramanuja, a great 
teacher who appeared in Southern India in the thirteenth century, 
is what is called the Visishtadvaitavada, a peculiar form of Advaita- 
vada. No. 658, Fase. I. Total ove fasciculus. 

19. TarrvA CHINTAMANI, edited by Pandit Kamakhyanath Tarka- 
vagisa, is the standard work on the Nyaya philosophy in the Schools of 
Mithila and Bengal. It was composed about 500 years ago by Gangeso- 
padhyaya, and is a complete work on the various logical proofs. It is 
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complete in four parts treating of Perception, Inference, Analogy and 
Tradition. The work was accompanied with the commentary of 
Mathuranatha, which has the rare merit of really elucidating the text. 
Butas after the publication of the seventh fasciculus, the MSS. of the com- 
mentary became almost unprocurable, Jayatirtha’s commentary, entitled 
Aloka, was substituted for it. The ninth fasciculus brings the Pratya- 
ksha-khanda, or the chapter on perception, to a close. The 10th goes on 
with the chapter on Inference, the most important chapter in Hindu 
Logic. Nos. 663, 682, Fasc. IX, X. Total two fasciculi. 

20. Tunsi’ Sarsar’, or Seven Hundred Verses by Tulsi Dds, the 
author of the Hindi Ramayana, edited by Pandit Biharil4l Chaube, — 
under the supervision of Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Grierson. This is a very 
important work from a philological point of view, asitis one of the very 
few works written in medieval Hindi. The work treats of Rama, and 
each verse contains a separate riddle about him. Nos. 670, Fasc. I. 
Total one fasciculus. 

21. Uvd&sacapasdo, or the seventh Anga of the Jainas, on the rules 
of conduct of Jain laymen. The Prakrita text is accompanied with the 
Sanskrit commentary of Abhayadeva, an Hnglish translation by the 
Editor, and copious notes for the purpose of elucidating technical terms 
and obsolete Prakrit words. One more fasciculus, containing an index 
of the prakrit words and an account of the MSS. used, will complete the 
edition. No. 697, Fasc. V. Total one fasciculus. 

22, WVardoa Purdna, A System of Mythology and Tradition incul- 
cating devotion to Vishnu, edited by Pandit Hrishi Kesha Sastri 
Professor, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Nos. 647, 654, 677, 694, Fasc. V, 
VI, VII, VU. Total fowr fasciculi. 

23. WVdyu Purdya, A system of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, 
said to have been uttered by Vayu, edited by Raja Rajendralala Mitra, 
LL. D., C. I. H. The work has been completed this year. The editor 
has given a preface in which he says that the work is often identified with 
the Siva Purana. No. 181, Vol. II, Fasc, VII. Total one fasciculus. 

24, WVrinAnnArabDiya Purdna, an Upa or Minor Purana, A System — 
of Mythology and Tradition, edited by Pandit Hrisi Kesa Sastri. No. 
685, Fasc. V. Total one fascicull. 


C. Tibetan Series. 

25. Saer-Payin, edited by Babu Pratapachandra Ghosha, is a 
Tibetan translation, word for word, of the Prajiaparamita of one hundred 
thousand verses. It is a work on the transcendental philosophy of the 
Nepalese Buddhists of the Mahayana School, Nos. 650, 701, Vol. I, 
Fase. I, LU. Total two fasciculi. 
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26. Avapdna Kanpaats, edited with its Tibetan translation Hroas 
briod dpaG bsam hKuRI SIX, by Babu Saratchandra Das, C. I. EH. and 
Pandit Harimohan Vidydabhtshan, Oriental Librarian to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The first volume of this work was lost in India for 
some centuries and has been lately recovered by Babu S. C. Das from 
Lhassa. The work was written by Kshemendra, a voluminous poet of 
Kasmir, who, though a Hindu, wrote this work at the request of a Bud- 
dhist friend Nakka. No. 693, Vol. I, Fasc. I. Total one fasciculus. 


Tist of all Societies, Institutions, Sc., to which the Publications of the 
Asiatic Soctety have been sent during the year, or from which Publica- 
tions have been received. 

* Societies, &c., which have received the Asiatic Society’s publications, and 
have sent their publications in return. 


+ Societies, &c., which have received the Asiatic Society’s publications, but 
have sent none in return. 


§ Societies, &c., whose publications have been received, but to which nothing 
has been sent in return. 
* Allahabad :—Hditor, Pioneer. 
* Amsterdam :—Royal Zoological Society. 
* :—Royal Academy of Sciences. 
Angers :—Société d’ H’tudes Scientifiques d’ Angers. 
Baltimore :—Johns Hopkins University. 
Batavia :—Society of Arts and Sciences. 
:—Magnetic and Meteorological Observatory. 
:—Kon. Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Nederlandsch-Indié. 
Berlin :— Royal Academy of Sciences. 
Berne :—Société Suisse d’ Entomologie. 
Birmingham :—Birmingham Philosophical Society. 
Bombay :—Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
—-_ :— Anthropological Society. 
:—KHditor, Indian Antiquary. 
:—Kditor, Times of India. 
——— :—Naitural History Society. 
Boston :—Natural History Society. 
:—American Philological Association. 
Bordeaux: —L’ Académie Nationale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts. 
:—Société de Géographie Commerciale. 
—— :— Société Linnéenne. 
Brisbane :—Royal Society of Queensland. 
Brookville :—Society of Natural History. 
Brunswick :—Verein fiir Naturwissenschatft, 
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* Brussels :—L’ Académie Royal des Sciences. 


:—Musée Royal d’ Histoire Naturelle de Belgique. 

:—Société Entomologique de Belgique. 

:—Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique. 
Buda Pest :—Royal Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 


* Buenos Ayres :—Museo Nacional. 


—————. :— Academia Nacional de Ciencias dela Republica Argentina. 
Calcutta :—Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 
— :—Geological Survey of India. 

:—Hditor, Englishman. 

:— Hditor, Hindu Patriot. 

:—Editor, Indian Daily News. 

:—Indian Mirror, 
—-———- :—Indian Museum. 
:—Mahommedan hiterary Society. 
:—Public Library. 
:—Survey of India. 
:—Tuttobodhini Shova. 
:—University Library. 
Cambridge :—University Library. 
Cassel :—Der Verein ftir Naturkunde. 
Cherbourg :—Société Nationale des Sciences Naturelles. 
Christiana :—University Library. 
Colombo :—Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Season 
Copenhagen :—La Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 
Cuttack :—Cuttack Library. 
Danzig :—Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 
Dehra Dun :—Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
Dublin :—Royal Dublin Society. ' 
———- :— Royal Irish Society. 
—— :—Geological Society of Dublin. 
Edinburgh :—Royal Society. 
———— :—Scottish Geographical Society. 
—-— :—Botanical Society. 
Florence :—Sociéta Italiana di Anthropologia e di Htnologia. 

:—Sociéta Africana d’ Italia. 
Frankfurt :—Naturwissenschaftlichen Verein. 
- :—Senekenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

Geneva :—Société de Physique et d’ Histoire Naturelle. 
Genoa :—Museo Civico di Storia Naturale. 
Giessen :—Oberhessische Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Heilkunde. 
Graz :—Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein fiir Styria. 
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§ Hague :—Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlansch-Indié. 

Hamburgh :—Naturhistoriches Museum zu Hamburgh. 

:—Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein. 

Halle ;—Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. 

:—Die Kais. Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Akademie. 

Hamilton :—Hamilton Association (Canada). 

Harrisburgh :—Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. 

Havre :—Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre. 

Helsingfors :—Societas pro Flora et Fauna Fennica. 

:—Société des Sciences de Finlande. 

Ithaca (U. S. A.) :—Cornell University. 

K6nigsberg :—Die Physikalisch-Oekonomische Gesellschaft. 

Lahore :—Hditor, Civil and Military Gazette. 

:—Anjuman-i-Panjab. 

:—Agricultural Society. 

Leyden :—Royal Herbarium. 

Liége :—La Société Géologique de Belgique. 

:—La Société des Sciences. 

Liverpool :-—Literary and Philosophical Society. 

London :—Anthropological Institute. 

--:—Liditor, Academy. 

-—-— -:—EHditor, Atheneum. 

- :—British Museum. 

- :—Geological Society. 

-:—Institution of Civil Engineers. 

———- :—_Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

——- :—Editor, Nature. 

-:—Linnean Society. 

~——==-:——Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

———- :— Royal Astronomical Society, 

———-- :— Royal Geographical Society. 

——— - :—Royal Institution. 

———-- :—Royal Microscopical Society. 

———- :— Royal Society. 

——-- :—Society of Electrical Engineers. 

——- :-—-Statistical Society. 

-:—Zoological Society. 

Lyons :—La Société d’ Agriculture, d’ Histoire Naturelle et des Arts 
Utiles. 

:—Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 

:—Musée Guimet, %, 
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* Lyons :—La Société d’ Anthropologie. 

+ Madras :—Literary Society. 

* -:— Government Central Museum. 

* Manchester :—Literary and Philosophical Society. 

§ Melbourne :—Royal Society of Victoria. 

* Mendon, Ill.:—Hditor, American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 

* Mexico :—Sociedad Cientifica “‘ Antonio Alzate.” 

* Moscow :—Société Impériale des Naturalistes. 

* Munich :—K. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

* Naples :—Societa Africana d’ Italia. 

* New Haven :—Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

* :—American Oriental Society. 

* Newport (R. I.) :—Natural History Society. 

* Ottawa :—Geological and Natural History Survey of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

* Oxford :—Bodleian Library. 

+ :—Indian Institute. 

* Paris :—La Société de Géographie. 

* .— : National Library. 




















* :—Société d’ Anthropologie. 

* -:—Société Asiatique. 

+ ——- :—Société Zoologique. 

* .—— :—Société Académique Indo-Chinoise. 


* Philadelphia :—Academy of Natural Sciences. 

§ :—American Philosophical Society. 

* Pisa :—Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali. 

§ Prague:—K. K. Sternwarte. 

* Rio de Janeiro :—Museo Nacional. 

* Rome :—Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani. 

* Santiago :—Sociedad Cientifica Alemana. 

St. Petersburgh :—Comité Géologique. 

—_———_———_- :— Imperial Library. 

——____———_:— Société Impériale Russe de Géographie. 
———_———- :— Académie Imperiale des Sciences. 

——— :—Le Jardin Imperial de Botanique. 

San Francisco :—Californian Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Schaffhausen :—Schweizerischen Entomologischen Gesellschaft. 
Shanghai :—North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Simla :—United Service Institution of India. 

Stettin :—Entomologischen Verein. 

Stockholm :—Kongl: Svenska Vetenskaps Academiens. 
Sydney :—Royal Society of New South Wales. 








% 
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* Sydney :—Linnezan Society of New South Wales. 
* Tokyo :—Imperial University of Japan. 


























* Toronto :—Canadian Institute. 

* Trieste :—Societé Adriatica di Scienze Naturali. 

* Turin :—Reale Accademia delle Scienze. 

+ Ulwar :—Ulwar Library. 

* Vienna :—Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 

“i :—K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

§ —— :—K. K. Central-anstalt fiir Meteorologie und Erdmagnetismus 
* ——_— :—K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt. 

* ——— :—K. K. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft. 

bi :—K. K. Naturhistorichen Hof-Museum. 

* Washington :—Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture. 

ss - :—Smithsonian Institution, 

§ —————-:—U. S. Army Signal Service. 

Pats :—United States Geological Survey. 

§ :—U. 5S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

* Wellington :—New Zealand Institute. 

* Wiirttemberg :—Natural History Society. 

* Yokohama :—Asiatic Society of Japan. 

* :—Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Volkerkunde 


Ostasiens. 
Zagreb :—Arkeologickoga Druztva. 


cS 


ABSTRACT oF PROCEEDINGS oF CounciL puRING 1888. 


January 26th, Ordinary Meeting. 

A copy of the Orientalische Bibliographie, a new publication in place 
of the Literature Blat fiir Orientalische Philologie, the publication of 
which has been discontinued, was subscribed for. 

An offer from Professor Cowell to revise the translation of the 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh was accepted, and he was authorised to postpone 
the translation of Khafi Khan. 

Read a letter from Mr. F. E. Pargiter stating that he will be happy 
to complete the translation of the Markandeya Purdna without notes, 
but will add such notes as may suggest themselves in the course of the 
work. 

The Government of Bengal was informed, in reply to an enquiry 
made by the Government of India whether the entire cost of purchasing 
a complete set of the Tangyur from Tibet could not be met from the 
Government grants made to the Society, that the charge for the purchase 
could only be met from the Oriental Publication Fund, and that in the 
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opinion of the Council it would not be possible to meet the entire cost of 
purchasing the Tibetan work from the balance of that Fund. 

A letter from the Assistant Surveyor, Survey of India Dept., report- 
ing that in consequence of new rules for debiting all work done in the 
office cash payment will be required in future for all drawings made or 
photographic work done on account of the Society, was recorded. 

On an application from Babu Saratchandra Das it was resolved 
that the Cambridge University should be asked for the loan of the two 
Manuscripts of the Bodhisatvt avaddna kalpaldta in the University . 
Library, to help him in editing that work. 

An exchange of publications (Journal, Part II) with the College of 
Medicine, Imperial University of Japan, was sanctioned. 

An enquiry from the Superintendent, Baptist Mission Press, 
regarding the rate to be allowed for printing Tibetan works was left to 
the Philological Secretary for settlement. 

It was resolved that the future fasciculi of the Madsir-ul-Umara 
should be printed in demi octavo instead of royal octavo size. 

It was ordered that 600 copies of the catalogue of Burmese 
Manuscripts should be printed, and also the same number of the 
catalogue of Tibetan Manuscripts. 

The Council approved of the proposed triangular shape for the 
new durwan’s lodge, the position selected for it not admitting of the 
erection of a square building. 


March Ist, Ordinary Meeting. 


A letter from Major H. G. Raverty, offering to contribute articles 
to the Society’s Journal if proofs of his papers could be sent to him, was 
referred to the Philological Secretary. 

An exchange of publications with the Imperial Botanic pipe 
St. Petersburg, was sanctioned. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Secretary a copy of cer- 
tain Sanskrit works published by Moheschandra Paul was subscribed 
for. 
An application from the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
for a copy of Rules and Regulations was complied with. 

Maulvi Kabir-ud-din Ahmed having offered to continue the printing 
of the Madsir ul-Umara, in royal 8yvo. size at a reduction of Rs. 36 per 
fasciculus, on the understanding that the reduced charge was to be con- 
fined to that work, it was decided to accept the offer. 

A letter was received from the Government of Bengal intimating 
that the Government of India could not sanction a grant from Imperial 
funds in the present state of the Finances, towards purchasing a com- 
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plete set of the Tangyur from Tibet, and that the Lieutenant -Governor 
was also precluded from sanctioning an additional grant but had no ob- 
jection to the whole cost being met from the Oriental Publication Fund, 
if it could be managed. The matter was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee for report. 

Read a letter from the Editor of Indian Notes and Queries stating 
that he has been compelled to discontinue the poe een of that work 
owing to pressure of official business. 

The several Committees for 1888 were appointed. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Committee Dr. G. 
Thibaut was appointed to edit Bhattotpalas commentary on Vardha 
Mihira’s Brihat Samhita. 

The Philological Secretary was authorised to arrange with a private 
Engraver for printing a plate of some coins required for the Proceed- 
ings. 

A bill for Rs. 263-4, for drawings executed at the Survey of India 
office was passed. 

Messrs. Meugens and King were re-appointed Auditors for the cur- 
rent year. 


March 29th, Ordinary Meeting. 

A proposal by the Natural History Secretary, and seconded by the 
Philological Secretary, that elections to Corresponding Membership should 
be revived, and that such Members should henceforth receive the 
publications of the Society, was circulated to the Council for considera- 
tion. 

The purchase of a collection of coins offered for sale by Mr. J. G. 
Delmerick for Rs. 250 was sanctioned, some of the coins being very 
rare. 

An agreement on stamp paper for the erection of an iron railing 
with two gateways along the southern boundary of the Nociety’s pre- 
mises, was signed by the Contractor and the General Secretary. 

On the recommendation of the Natural History Secretary permis- 
sion was granted to the Microscopical Society of Calcutta to hold their 
meetings in the Society’s rooms, and it was resolved that such papers 
read before the Society as seemed to Lave a scientific value should be 
accepted for publication in the Journal, on the condition that the papers 
were brought up at the monthly meetings. 

A specimen proof of the first form of the new Persian Catalogue 
was approved. The edition to consist of 500 copies, royal 4to. cost 
Rs. 3-8 per page. 

A recommendation by the Philological Secretary to subscribe for 
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a copy of a new work called the “ Hpigraphia Indica and Record of the 
Archeological Survey of India,” to be published quarterly, was postponed. 
The price of the new Tibetan work ‘ Sher-Phyin” was fixed at 
one rupee per fasciculus, for the present. 
A ms oposal to subscribe for a copy of the ‘“ Asiatic Quarterly 
Review”’ was negatived. 


The old beams remaining over from the late repairs were sold for 
Rs. 112. 

A paper on ‘ Benares Kinkob” received from Rajchandra Sanyal, 
Librarian, Benares College, was returned to the Author, not being 
suitable for the Society’s publications. 


April 26th, Ordinary Meeting. 

An exchange of publications with the Verein fiir Naturwissenschaft 
Zu Braunschweig was declined. 

A letter of congratulation was written to the Société des Sciences de 
Finlande in commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of its foundation. 

The completion of Part III of Atkinson’s Lepidoptera was reported 
by Mr. W. T. Blanford, by whom the work had been supervised after 
the death of Mr. A. Grote, the total cost being £155-9-9, leaving a balance 
of £6-6-9 out of the sum of £161-16-6 remitted to London in September 
1886 for the publication of the work. 

It was resolved, on the report of the Physical Science Committee, 
to take steps for investigating into the cause of the explosive sounds 
known as the “ Barisal Guns.” | 

Read letters from the Superintendent, Baptist Mission Press, agree- 
ing to accept Rs. 3-8 a page, provisionally, ultimately reducible to Rs. 
3-3, for printing Tibetan works, royal 8vo, and Rs. 5-4 a page, 4to, for 
Arabic works, with vowel points. Both changes to include “ doing up,” 
as well as printing and paper. 


May 31st, Ordinary Meeting. 


On an application from the American Philological Society of Phila- 
delphia inviting the co-operation of the Asiatic Society in perfecting a 
universal language*for learned and commercial purposes, based on the 
Aryan vocabulary and grammar in their simplest forms, a reply was 
sent intimating the willingness of the Society to assist as far as possible, 
but that a special delegate could not be sent to represent the Society 
at the congress which was proposed to be held. 

An application from the Sociétd Africana d’ Ttalia, Naples, to be 


supplied with Part I of the Journal, in addition to Part II, was nega- 
tived. 
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On an enquiry from the Government of India, Home Department, 
whether the literary qualifications of Monsieur 8S. Levie, of the School 
of High Studies at the Sorbonne, Paris, were such as to entitle him to 
be placed on the list of Savants to whom copies of the Catalogues of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts are sent, a reference was made to the French 
Consul at Calcutta. 

In reply to a letter from the Engineer to the Calcutta Corporation 
stating that the water channels across the new entrances to the Society’s 
premises could not be improved without altering the levels of the road- 
side channels, and building at least one new gully pit, at a cost of Rs. 
60, which the Society would be called upon to pay, he was asked whether 
the ordinary iron gateway tubes could not be supplied at the Society’s 
expense. 

The Literary and Historical Society of Quebec having expressed a 
wish, through the Government of India, to exchange publications with 
Societies in India, a number of each part of the Journal was sent, and 
specimen copies of their publications asked for in return, to decide 
whether an exchange should be made. 

An exchange of publications (Journal, Part IT) with the Entomo- 
logical State Museum, Stockholm, was sanctioned. 

Permission was accorded to the Theosophical Publication Fund 
Society of Bombay to reprint the English translation of 12 Upanishads 
originally published in the Bibliotheca Indica series, which had been out 
of print for some years. - 

The Baptist Mission Press was authorised to make an extra charge 
of one anna per page for “doing up” Tibetan works, in addition to the 
rate of Rs. 3-8 per page for printing previously sanctioned. 

On the recommendation of the President a visiting Committee was 
formed, consisting of the officers and one or two members of Council, to 
meet whenever necessary for the inspection of the Office, Library, 
Stock, &c. 

It was decided that there was no necessity to revive the election of 
Corresponding Members at present. 

An offer from Professor Duncan to undertake the determination 
and description of the collection of the Ophinroidea and Hchinoidea, 
recently dredged up on board the “ Investigator,” was accepted. 

Authority was given to Mr. V. A. Smith to use the negatives of 
the plates attached to his paper on Gupta gold coins published in the 
Journal, Part I, for 1884, and to reprint so much of the text as might 
be necessary in preparing a comprehensive Monograph of all the Gupta 
coins, on which he was engaged. 

The Baptist Mission Press was directed to revert to the use of 
blue paper for the cover of the Society’s Proceedings. 
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Intimation was received from Messrs. Triibner & Co. of the dis- 
patch of the copies of Part III, of Atkinson’s Lepidoptera. 

On the recommendation of the Library Committee certain books 
were ordered to be purchased, and the re-grant of the sum of Rs. 1,000 
for binding the principal periodicals was sanctioned. 

An estimate of Rs. 47 was sanctioned for levelling the ground by 
the east gate, and for sand plastering and color washing the remain- 
ing portion of the compound wall in Park Street. 3 


June 28th, Ordinary Meeting. 


The Agri-Hortisultural Society of Burmah was authorized to sub- — 
scribe to the Society’s publications on the usual terms. 

Two copies of Mr. EH. Blyth’s catalogue of the Mammals and Birds 
of Burmah were presented to the Library of the Indian Museum. 

A requisition from the Government of India, Home Department, for 
a report showing the progress made since 1883 in the search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Lower Provinces of Bengal was referred to Dr. is 
Mitra. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham was dipented a Member of the Council, and 
a Trustee of the Indian Museum on behalf of the Asiatic Society in the 
place of Mr. H. T. Atkinson, who had become a Trustee on behalf of 
the Museum by virtue of his official position as Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

Instructions were issued to the Engineer to the Calcutta Comoe 
tion to have the necessary alterations carried out to remedy the defect 
of the carriage way-at the entrances of the new gateways in accordance 
with his recommendation. 

The purchase of certain books for the Library was sanctioned on 
the recommendation of the Library Committee. 

A suggestion that all papers requiring plates shpat be published 
in the Journal in order not to delay the Proceedings was referred to the 
Secretaries. 

It was announced that Professor Cowell was engaged with Professor 
Lowe in revising the translation of “ Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh.” 

Rules for the grant of leave &c. to the office establishment were 
sanctioned. 


July 26th, Ordinary Meeting. 
Intimation was received from the Secretary of State that Her Majesty 
the Queen, Empress of India, had been graciously pleased to accept the 


address presented by the Society on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. . 
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A representation from Messrs. Triibner & Co. for an increase in the 
rate of discount allowed them for the sale of the Society’s publications 
was ordered to be circulated to the Council. 

On an application from the Rev. Mr. Sandberg for the loan of two 
volumes of the Tibetan Xylograph Ka-gywr M.do it was decided that the 
books could be lent out if Mr. Sandberg would sign a bond of indemnity 
for Rs. 300, and pay all postage and insurance charges. 

An old portrait in oil colours sent by the Hon’ble Mr. Quinton for 
identification was returned to the Commissioner of Allahabad in compli- 
ance with Mr. Quinton’s request. , 

A letter from the Solicitor to Government stating that the Manus- 
cripts belonging to the estate of the late ex-King of Oudh were with 
Colonel Jarrett for the preparation of a Catalogue, was recorded. 

The price of the colored copies of Atkinson’s Lepidoptera, Part ITI, 
was fixed at Rs. 6. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Secretary it was resolved 
to engage a Tibetan from Darjeeling to assist Babu P. C. Ghosha in 
editing the Sher-Phyin, and to look after the Tibetan books in the Sos 
ciety’s Library. 


August 30th, Ordinary Meeting. 

On an application from Dr. W. A. Conklin, a copy of Part IT of 
the Journal was ordered to be given in exchange for the Journal of Com- 
parative Medicine and Surgery, it being understood that the Journal 
would be deposited in the Library of the New York Zoological Gardens. 

Intimation was received of the death of Salvatore Tommasi, Pre- 
sident of the Societa Africana d’ Italia, Naples. 

Under instructions from the Government of India, Home Department, 
the name of Monsieur 8. Levie was entered in the list of persons to 
whom Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts are sent. 

Certain Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government collection were 
authorised to be lent to Mr. Apte, Pleader of the High Court, Bombay, 
on the conditions named by that gentleman. 

Mr. G. G. Palmer was authorized to make a copy for himself of the 
oil painting by Geo. Morland in the. Society’s collection, he having 
promised to clean and varnish the painting before returning it. 

A reprint of the Rules of the Society was ordered. 

The application from Messrs. Triibner & Co. for an increase of 
commission on the sale of the Society’s publications was referred to a 
Sub-Committee. 

It was decided to hold a meeting of the Society in the month of 


September. 
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An exchange of Part II of the Journal was sanctioned with the 
following Societies: Entomological Society ‘ Iris,” Dresden, Gesell- 
schaft des Naturforschenden Freunde, Berlin. 

The Baptist Mission Press agreed to supply, without extra charge, 
paper weighing 20Ibs. to the ream for printing the Bibliotheca Indica 
publications. 

The following estimates were sanctioned : 

For renewing beams and burgahs, &c, on the ground floor and general 
repairs to the building, Rs. 3,855-8. 

For thorough repairs to the out offices, Rs. 343-10-6. | 

For putting wire netting to the windows of some of the rooms on 
the ground floor, fitting brass bolts with hasps to all the windows and 
supplying padlocks, Rs, 172-8. 


September 27th, Ordinary Meeting. 

The subscription of ten guineas to the Pali Text Society was 
sanctioned for a further period of six years, but a proposal from the 
Secretary to the Society to exchange advertisements with the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland was declined, 

A letter was read from the Société d’ Anthropologie, Paris, intimat- 
ing that the Society had been assigned a place in the Exposition of the 
Minister of Public Instruction in 1889 and asking all persons who de- 
sire to take a part therein to communicate with the Committee of ae ga 
nisation. 

An application from Dr. L. G. Wirth, of Alexandria, to be admitted 
a Member of the Society without paying any fee was declined. 

A letter from the Government of the N.-W. P. and Oudh offering 
46 photographic plates of Archeological remains in the Jhansi district 
on condition of receiving two copies of each photograph struck off, was 
referred to the Trustees of the Indian Museum. | 

The Collector of Hooghly was authorized to have a copy made of 
an old Dutch plan of Hooghly from a book in the Society’s Library. 

The Geographical Society of Paris was furnished -with the names 
of certain persons in India to whom invitations might be sent to attend 
the Geographical Congress to be held at Paris in 1889. 

An offer from the Microscopical Society of Calcutta of an Honorary 
Membership in that Society to the President of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was accepted. . 

An additional expenditure of Rs. 39 for half terracing the roof of 


one of the godowns, for which no provision had been made in the esti-. 
mate, was sanctioned. 
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November 1st, Ordinary Meeting. 


An exchange of publications with the Literary and Historical So- 
ciety of Quebec was declined. 
| The presentation from the Government of India, R.and A. Dept. 
of a set of 56 photographs of the paintings in the cases of Ajunta taken 
from March 1884 to April 1885, was announced. 

The Government of the N.-W. P. and Oudh was informed that the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum would accept the photographic plates of 
Archeological remains in the Jhansi district offered to the Asiatic 
Society. 

It was resolved to subscribe for a copy of a work on the Ornithology 
of Turkestan and the adjacent countries, to be published by Dr. 
Menzbier of the University of Moscow. 

The report prepared by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra regarding the pro- 
gress made in the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal called for by the Government of India was ordered to be for- 
warded to Government. 

On the recommendation of the Library Committee certain books 
were ordered to be purchased for the Library. 

Two rooms on the ground floor were placed at the disposal of the 
Photographic Society for their exhibition during a week or two in the 
cold weather. 

Dr. W. King accepted the office of Treasurer in the room of Mr. A. 
Pedler, who had been obliged to resign on account of ill health and 
pressure of official duties. 


November 30th, Ordinary Meeting. 

The loan of the oil painting of Warren Hastings in the Society’s 
collection was made to Mr. G. G. Palmer, for the purpose of making a 
copy for himself, on the understanding that it was not for sale, and that 
the painting would be cleaned thoroughly and varnished before return. 

Under instructions from the Government of India the name of 
Monsieur Charles Michel, Professor of Sanskrit at the University, Bel- 
gium, was placed on the list of persons to whom copies of the Notices of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts are sent. 

On an application from Mr. J. Cockburn for the assistance of the 
Society in his proposed exploration of the bed of the river Jumna for 
fossils, Dr. W. King and the Natural History Secretary were asked to 
grve Mr. Cockburn all possible assistance. 

It was decided that there was no present necessity for making 
any alteration in the Rules regarding the rate of subscription of Foreign 


Members. 
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The question of the steps to be taken regarding the cracks in the 
south wall of the Society’s Meeting room was referred for settlement 
to the Building Committee. 

A copy of the Persian Manuscript “Shah Tamasp” was lent to Dr. 
Paul Horn of Halle, the Royal Library at Berlin having undertaken to 
receive it into safe custody during the period of loan, and a similar 
arrangement was sanctioned with regard to Manuscript No. 273 for 
Professor Hillebrandt in connection with the edition of the ‘‘Hiranyakesin 
Srauta Sutra,” which he is preparing for the Bibliotheca Indica, provided 
the University Library at Breslau would agree to keep it in safe custody. 

The purchase of a copy of the work named “ Hymnen des Rigveda” 
edited by Professor Herman Oldenberg, was sanctioned on the recom- 
mendation of the Philological Secretary. 

Lists were circulated to Council of the names of the Office Bearers 
and Members of Council for the ensuing year. 


December 20th, Ordinary Meeting. 

The Government of India was informed in reply to an enquiry 
whether any portion of the grant for the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 
could be spared for the publication of the Reports of the Archeological 
Survey of India, that the Council was of opinion, that the search should 
be continued for a further period of 4 years and then cease, but mean- 
while the grant should not be reduced. 

Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler was informed in reply to an offer he made 
for the sale to the Society of his Manuscript copy of the Mahabharata 
and Index for £60 that the copy was not required. 

A letter was received from the Government of India forwarding a 
Medal presented to the Society by the Corporation of the City of London 
in connection with the Colonial and India Exhibition of 1886, 

An application from the Directeur de la Feuille des Jeunes Natu- 
ralistes, Paris, for an exchange of publications was declined. 

The thanks of the Council were conveyed to the Honorary Secretaries. 
of the Photographic Society of India for the offer of the use of the 
reading room and dark room of the Society to any members of the 
Asiatic Society who may be interested in Photography, 

On the recommendation of the Building Committee an estimate 
amounting to Rs. 299-10 was sanctioned for repairing the cracks in the 
south wall of the Society’s Meeting Room, 

With reference to a letter from Dr. Hening, Frankfurt, apply- 
ing on behalf of the Naturwissenchaftlichen Vereins for a copy of 
the Journal in addition to the Proceedings, it was dines that the 
Journal could not be given. 
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The lists of Office Bearers and Members of Council for the ensuing 
year were approved. 


The Report having been read the President invited the Meeting to 
put any questions or offer any remarks which any member might think 
necessary in connection therewith. 

No remarks having been offered the President moved the adoption 
of the Report. The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Presipent then addressed the Meeting. 


Address. 


The Report of the Council which has just been read gives full de- 
tails of the working of the Society during the past year and I trust you 
will consider it satisfactory. Judging by the flow of members and the 
number of papers that have been brought before us, there seems to be no 
diminution in the usefulness of the Society. The ordinary income and 
expenditure have been much as usual, the former showing, as it should, 
a fair balance in excess of the latter. We -have, however, had 
very heavy expenditure to meet on account of the repairs and altera- 
tions of our premises, for which it has been necessary to sell out a 
portion of our capital from the Temporary Fund, and more will have 
to be sold out to meet present liabilities. It is, however, a great satis- 
faction to know that the substitution of a railing for the wall alone 
Park Street and the other improvements made in clearing the compound 
of trees and vegetation, which stopped the proper ventilation of the 
house, have met with general approval both in and out of the Society. 
Now that these repairs have been completed, it is to be hoped that 
nothing more will be required in this way for some years to come, and we 
may be able to turn our attention to improvements in the Library, and 
other matters which have had to be postponed in consequence of the 
repairs. 

We ought, however, to realise that our income is barely sufficient 
to meet these recurring extraordinary expenses in addition to the ordi- 
nary calls upon it, and that every effort should be made to increase our 
resources, to the extent of at least Rs. 1,000 per annum, by the influx of 
additional members and the exercise of due economy. It is a matter of 
great regret to me to see so few new standard works added to our 
Library, bat the expenditure for keeping up our magnificent series of 
periodicals already exceeds the Budget grant allotted for the purchase 
of books. 
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Before proceeding further I must not omit to remind you of 
the obligations we are under to the officers of the Society, to whose 
zeal and devotion to the duties confided to them its successful working 
is entirely due. JI know from experience how heavily these duties .some- 
times press in addition to the daily official work in a trying climate. 
Mr. Wood-Mason, the Natural History Secretary, and Dr. Hoernle, the 
Philological Secretary, have both devoted all their energies to the editing 
of their respective parts of the Journal. Itis a matter of great regret that 
Mr. Pedler found himself obliged by the strain of official duties to give 
up the office of Treasurer which he had so efficiently held since May 
- 1887. Still more recently our excellent and hardworking General 
Secretary, Mr. H. M. Percival, has had to resign his post for the same 
reason. ‘The Treasurership was held for a short time after Mr. Pedler’s 
resignation by Mr. A. Simson, and now Dr. W. King has kindly taken it 
over. To all these gentlemen and to our Vice-President, and late Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. T. Atkinson, I desire to offer my warm personal acknow- 
ledgments for the help freely afforded me in presiding over the affairs 
of the Society, and I would also ask you to pass a cordial vote of thanks 
to them for their services to the Society during the past year. (The 
vote was passed unanimously). It was a great pleasure to see my old 
friend our Vice-President, and former President, Raji Rajendralala 
Mitra, the Nestor of the Society, recently among us once more, and I 
trust we may hope for his entire restoration to health. c 

As already announced, Mr. C. Little, who will be balloted for as a 
new member this evening, has very kindly consented to undertake the 
duties of General Secretary. 

Following the good custom of many of my predecessors, I pro- 
pose to give a brief review of the progress of Science and Oriental 
literature in this country and its nearer border-lands during the past 
year. Sucha review must, I know, be very incomplete and imperfect, 
owing to my inacquaintance with many of the subjects treated on, as 
well as to the large number of subjects, each of which would give good 
material for an address by itself, and the vastness of the area with 
which we have to deal. For we have not only to show our fellow- 
workers in other countries what is being done here ; but to many of our 
members residing in other parts of India, far from libraries of reference, 
it will be interesting to know what is being done elsewhere in connection 
with subjects coming within the scope of our enquiries. It is also well, I 
think, that we should periodically endeavour to sum up the progress. we 
are making in carrying out the intentions of our founder, and continuing 
the labours of the many distinguished workers in the field of literature 
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and science, whose names have adorned our member rolls for upwards 
of a century. 

Such work in India has to be performed for the most part under the 
greatest difficulties. The climate is ever trying, and official duties tend 
daily to press more heavily. libraries too are few, and the appliances 
for scientific work difficult to obtain and to keep in good order. 

We have as yet no class of leisured devotees of science, as in other 
countries, though it may be hoped that as time goes on, the seeds of the 
scientific education, now so liberally thrown broad-cast over the country, 
may produce good fruit. It is disappointing, however, to see from a 
recent resolution of the Government of Bengal, that this branch of 
education is making so little advance and that the science course is 
losing popularity in favour of more literary but less practical studies. 
For progress in the practical applications of science we have mainly to 
look to the Scientific Departments of the Government ; for few of us have 
either the facilities or the leisure for carrying out independent researches 
of our own; and thus it has come about that experimental science 
occupies so small a place in our Journal, a fact greatly to be regretted, 
for the field of useful work is still large. It must be admitted, however, 
that there is much in favour of the centralisation of the results of the 
scientific work carried on under Government in various departments, so 
that enquirers in this or other countries may at once know where the 
information they are in search of is most likely to be found; the work 
is done more completely, and the continuity of the records of it thus 
secured is of the utmost importance. 

For myself, though I should be the last to underrate the value of 
the admirable work our Society has done and is doing, I should be glad 
to see it occupy a more prominent position as the exponent and repre- 
sentative of scientific progress in this country and keep itself more 
in touch with the movements of the day in the direction of scientific 
and technical education, and the spread of scientific knowledge in its 
application to the practical requirements of the country. New Societies 
and new Journals are being started, some of them for objects quite 
within our scope. It is exceedingly gratifying to see this evidence of 
progress, but at the same time it seems to show that our Society does 


not sufficiently meet the requirements of the times, and it might be 


well for us to consider whether anything could with advantage be done 
to extend its usefulness by a re-arrangement of our Journals and the 
encouragement of branch Societies or Sections for special objects. This, 
however, is a subject upon which I cannot now enlarge. 

As it would be quite impossible to deal with work going on all over 


the Continent of Asia, I propose to hmit my remarks as far as possible 
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to subjects which have a more or less immediate connection with 
India, and even with that limit the field of enquiry is a vast one.* 
Commencing with the principal work of our Society— 


OritenTtaL LITERATURE, History anp Linguistic STUDIES. 


I regret that other duties have, of late, prevented me from turning 
my attention to the study of Hastern literature and languages, ancient 
or modern. It would, in any case, however, have been far beyond my 
powers and opportunities to have tried to place before you a complete 
review of what has been accomplished during the year in the extension 
of the knowledge of Indian Literature and the prosecution of linguistic 
research, but Dr. Hoernle has kindly prepared for me a brief abstract 
which will, I hope, enable you to form some idea of what has been done 
in this direction by our own Society and other Societies in India, as 
well as in other lands. It is, however, peculiarly gratifying to me 
to see that these enquiries into the ancient literature, philosophy and lan- 
guages of Asia are being prosecuted with undiminished interest and 
energy in all parts of the civilised world, and we may hope that in 
due time they will throw hght on much that is now obscure in connec- 
tion with the early religions and languages of mankind, as well as the 
early history of this country. 

Publications of the Society—Two numbers of the Journal, Part I, 
have been issued by Dr. Hoernle during the year, and in place of the 
two remaining numbers, an xtra Number will shortly appear which will 
contain Mr. G. A. Grierson’s valuable ‘‘ Materials for the Modern Verna- 
cular Literary History of Hindustan.” This work, which was originally 
compiled for the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists, at 
Vienna, will give more or less extended notices of not less than 952 poets 
of Hindustan, many of whom have hitherto been not even known by 
name. , 

Among the papers contained in the two quarterly numbers, the only 
one bearing on literature is by Babi Sarat Chandra Das “on the Sacred 
and Oriental Characters of Tibet.” Mr. Beveridge contributes papers 
‘on the Hra of Lachhman Sen,” whichis mentioned by Abu-l-Fazl, in 
the Akbarn4mah, as commencing in 1119 A. D.; also on “ Father Jerome 
Xavier,’ who stayed with the emperor Akbar for many years at Agra. 


* IT have to gratefully acknowledge the assistance received, in preparing this 
address and passing it through the press, from Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Burgess, Col. 
Thuillier, Dr. W. King, Messrs. Eliot and Pedler, Mr. C. H. Reynolds, Dr. G. King, 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham, Dr. J. Scully, Mr. HE. T. Atkinson, and Mr. Wood-Mason. 
Also to Dr. Fihrer, Mr. A. Rea, Dr. Hendley, Mr. Basil Scott, Mr. J. F. Duthie, Mr. 
H. H, Risley, Mx. H. C. Cotes and Mr. Phipson for information kindly supplied. 
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He has, further, a note to a paper ‘on the mother of Jahangir,” by 
Kayirdj Shyamal Das. 

Bibliotheca Indica.—This valualie series of publications has made 
greater progress than usual under the vigorous supervision of Dr. 
Hoernle, assisted by Pandit Hara Prasada Sastri. Fifty-eight 
fasciculi, the largest number ever published in a single year, were 
issued during the year and a complete list of them will be found in 
the Report of Council. Of these 34 belong to the Sanskrit, 21 to 
the Persian and 3 to the Tibetan series. The parts of the Sanskrit 
series are chiefly continuations of works commenced in previous years, 
but there are seven works newly begun. These are the Sankhya Siétra 
Vritti, by Professor Garbe; the Nydya Kusumdnjalt, by Prof. Ch. K. 
Tarkalankar; the Brihad Dharma Purdna, by Pandit Hara Prasdda 
Sastri; Anu-Bhdshyam, by Pandit Hemachandra Vidyaratna; the S7%. 
Bhashyam, by Pandit Ramandtha Tarkaratna; the Advaita Brahma 
Siddhi, by Pandit Vamana Sastri Upadbyaya;: also one Hindi work, the 
Tulst Satsat, by Pandit B. L. Chaube. In the Persian series also, most 
of the published fasciculi belong to continuations; but there is one new 
work,the Tartkh-i-lirtz Shahi of Shams-i-Shirdaj-i-’ Afif,edited by Maulawi 
Vilayat Husain. Both works of the Tibetan series are new commence- 
ments. The publication of Tibetan works in the Bibliotheca Indica 
is a new departure, the importance and first beginnings of which have 
been fully detailed in the addresses of the two preceding years. The first 
fasciculus of the Shér-phyn, or the Ashtaséhasrikd Prajtdpdramitd, was 
nearly finished at the time of the Annual Address of 1886, and a few 
pages of the Pag Sam Khri-Sia, or the Avaddna Kalpalaté, were printed 
at the time of the Address of last year. Of the former work there are 
now two parts finished, and of the latter one. 

Catalogues.—A Catalogue of our Persian and Arabic Manuscripts 
and prints or lithographs has been some time under preparation by 
Maulawi Mirza Ashraf Ali, of the Calcutta Madrasah, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Hoernle. The Persian portion is completed, and 52 
pages are printed, a copy of which is placed on the table. The Arabic 
portion is far advanced towards completion. 

Search for Sanskrit MSS.—A part of the work of searching for 
Sanskrit MSS.-—that done in the province of Bengal—is carried on, in 
connection with our Society, by Raja Rajendralala Mitra, The results of 
his search are recorded in the well-known “ Notices of Sanskrit MSS.” 
These have now reached their twenty-third number, which contains 
notices of 168 manuscripts, bringing the total of manuscripts hitherto 
described up to 3,240. The following remarks are summarised from 
the Raja’s interesting report, prefixed to Volume IX of his “ Notices,” 
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which comprises the whole period from 1881-82: up to this year. The 
principal places visited for the purpose of the search were Benares, the 
chief towns of Tirhtit, Rangpur and Dinajpur, Puri in Orissa, and 
’Azimeanj, near Murshidabad. Benares and Tirhtt, being ancient and 
flourishing seats of Sanskrit learning, yielded rich harvests. The search 
in Rangpur and Dindjpur was disappointing. In Puri the richest 
collection, of over 1,200 works, is in the S’ankara Matha ; but it contains 
nothing unique or exceptionally rare. But the most valuable results 
were obtained at ’Azimganj. This place is the seat of a large and afflu- 
ent Jain community, which maintains several monasteries possessing 
more or less valuable collections of MSS. The most extensive and 
valuable library, however, of over 600 works, is in the possession of a 
private Jain gentleman, Rai Dhanapat Singh, whose name will be known 
to you in connection with his publication of a large number of Jain 
Sacred Books. In spite of the well-known reluctance of the Jains to — 
allow the inspection of their literary treasures, Raja Rajendralala Mitra 
succeeded not only in examining a portion of the Jain libraries, but also 
in purchasing a considerable number of Jain works. This class of 
literature was not much noticed until very recently. The first list of 
any larger dimension was published by the Rdaj4 in his “Catalogue of 
Bickaneer MSS.” This was followed by the lists contained in Professor 
Peterson’s and Professor Bhandarkar’s “ Reports of the search in the 
Bombay Presidency,” during the years 1883 to 1884, 1884 to 1886. It 
is particularly gratifying that the search for Jain MS. is now being 
taken up also in Bengal. The Bombay Government collection, having 
been begun earlier, is richer in Jain works, but a very respectable nucleus 
has now been formed for the Calcutta collection. Altogether Raja 
Rajendralala Mitra has purchased 913 works, of which 94 are Jain. In 
his “‘ Notices,’ which cover the period from 1881—1888 and which are 
included in the volumes VI—IX, a total of 1,260 works are described, 
many of which will appear new to Oriental scholars. 

The search in the province of Oudh is entrusted to Pandit Devi 
Prasada. His ‘“‘ Catalogue cf Sanskrit Manuscripts” records the work 
done in 1888, and notices 316 manuscripts, including 3 Jain. 

Of the operations, conducted in the Bombay Presidency by Professor 
R. G. Bhandarkar, we have received his ‘“ Report of the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts during the year 1883-1884.’ It is a large volume 
with numerous extracts from selected manuscripts, described in the 
report. Its catalogue enumerates 737 manuscripts as purchased for 
Government. A noteworthy and valuable feature in it is the large space 
devoted to the description and discussion of manuscripts of the Jain 
literature, both of the Digambara and S’vetémbara sects. 
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In view of the interest that is growing up with regard to everything 
connected with Jainism, it is particularly satisfactory to note the in- 
creasing attention bestowed on the search for Jain MSS. In the three 
last volumes of the “ Notices,” there are described no less than 266 of 
these MSS., of which, as already stated, 94 have been acquired for the 
Government collection which is in the custody of the Society. 

Other Indian Societies and Journals. The last number of the ‘ Jowrnaé 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ published in 1887, 
contains several papers of much interest. Professor R. G. Bhandarkar 
contributes his ‘Wilson Lectures’ on “the Prakrits and the Apa- 
bhramsa,” as well as a report of his visit to the Vienna Congress. There 
is also a paper by Professor Peterson “on a new Sanskrit Anthology, 
the Suktimuktdévalt, of Jalhana.” 

The Madras Journal. of Literature and Science, in addition to papers 
on coins and antiquities &c., which will be found under separate heads, 
contains a paper by Mr. H. Stradiot ‘‘on the Principles of Hindu 
Music.” 

A recently established Journal, which deserves notice, is the Orien- 
talist, edited in Ceylon by Mr. William Goonetilleke. It is mainly 
devoted to the discussion of subjects more or less closely connec- 
ted with Ceylon. ‘The current volume is the IIIrd, of which we have 
received eight parts. The editor and Rev. Chas. Carter give us papers 
on the vexed question of “ Transliteration”; M. H. A. Piercis, D. A. 
Jagawardana, G. Weerakoon, and H. White contribute stories of 
“‘ Singhalese Folklore,” and the latter also gives an account of ‘‘ Singha- 
lese measures of time.” There are also papers, by W. Varasinha 
Tissanayaka on ‘‘the philology of the Singhalese language ”’; by Mr. 
F. H. de Vos, a ‘translation of Wybrandt van Waerwijek’s voyage 
to the East Indies;” and of “the Deed of gift of the Istand of Ceylon 
to the Portuguese;” by Mr. C. W. Mudaliydr, on ‘extracts from the 
Mahavamsa,” aud by Mr. T. B. P. Ratemahatmiya, ‘ Translations of 
the Jatakas.” Mr. Britts continues his ‘‘ Curiosities of Tamil Litera- 
ture,” and some of his remarks are criticised by Mr. P. Coomara 
Swamy in a paper on “the Tamil Language and Literature.” In 
addition there are numerous notes and queries, Sanskrit puzzles and 
book-notices. 

Another useful periodical, the Indian Notes and Queries, I regret to 
say, has ceased to exist. 

Foreign Oriental Societies and Journals. The Journal of the China 
Branch of the Asiatic Society contains an account of “the Chinese 
Oriental College” by F. Hirth. The college was established in 1407, 
in the 5th year of Gunglo, and one of its principal duties was to train 
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interpreters for the Chinese Foreign office. The languages originally 
taught were eight: Tartaric, Judhih, Tibetan, Sanskrit, Arabo-Persian, 
Pa-yi, Uigurian and Burmese; but others, like Siamese, Japanese, &c. 
were added in the course of time. Mr. W.M. Becher gives ‘“ notes on 
the Mineral Resources of Hastern Shantang,” and Ludovico Nocentini 
a very useful compilation of the “names of the sovereigns of the old 
Corean States and a Chronological Table of the present dynasty.” 

The Journal of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences (Tyd- 
schrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volken-kunde) contains an account 
of the origin of the Achinese people and their condition under the 
former Sultans of Achin. Dr. J. Brandes communicates a Jayapattra 
dated S'aka 849, and three copperplates from the time of Mataram 
found in the residency of Krawang. 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socrety Mr. Simpson gives us ‘some 
suggestions of origin in Indian architecture.” From Mr. H. H. Oliver 
we have a historical paper on ‘‘ the Chagatai Mughals,” the coins of 
whom he describes in another paper shortly to be published in our own 
Journal. Mr. J. F. Hewitt has some interesting “ notes on the early 
history of Northern India,” and Mr. R. Sewell some “ further notes on 
early Buddhist symbolism.” Mr. John Capper describes ‘‘ the Dagabas of 
Anurddhapura, and Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid contributes an 
appreciative review of Professor Sachau’s ‘ Albiruni,” The other 
papers are by Professor A. H. Sayce, on “the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Van;” by Mr. R.N. Cust, on “the languages spoken in the Zarafshan 
valley, in Russian Turkistan,” and by Mr. M. V. Portman, ‘‘on Anda- 
manese Music.” 

I cannot but regret that we have not received any numbers of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, as it bese contains papers of 
considerable interest to us in India. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of France (Journal Astatique) 
brings us again one of Mr. Senart’s valuable contributions on ‘ Indian 
Hpigraphy,” in which he discusses the fresh information derivable. 
from the newly discovered XIIth edict of Asoka at ‘‘ Mansera,” now 
published by Prof. Btihler in the Hpigraphia Indica. Of equal interest 
is Mr. Abel Bergaigne’s account of ‘‘ the Ancient Kingdom of Champa,” 
linguistic, historic, geographical, religious, &c., as it may be gathered 
from its inscriptions. Mr. Leon Feer continues his “‘ Buddhistic Studies,” 
in which he gives us translations of the legendary and narrative Set les 
of the commentary on the Upaéli Sutta. 

The Journal of the German Oriental Society (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft) as usual, contains a very large number 
of contributions of which I will here only mention those that are of 
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special interest to us in India. Professor O. Bohtlingk gives us two small 
but useful notes on “ the impersonal use of the participle future passive 
in Sanscrit,” and on ‘the Grammar of Katantra.’’ Mr. HE. Wilhelm 
has contributions to the ‘‘ Lexicography of the Avesta,” and D. H. von 
Wlislocki, to ‘‘ Benfey’s Panchatantra.” To Professor Oldenberg we are 
again indebted for two valuable papers on “‘ the Song-writers” and ‘ the 
Adhyaya division of the Rigveda.” I would call particular attention to 
the proposals addressed by Professor H. Leumann “ to all future editors 
of Indian dramas and non-vedic prose texts” with reference to the adoption 
of an uniform system of editing with the object of facilitating, especially 
for the purpose of Dictionaries, an easy and intelligible system of citation 
of words or passages from the edited texts. 

The Vienna Oriental Journal is keeping up its high character, and 
gives usa great variety of most interesting matter. I may instance 
Professor Kielhorn’s paper on ‘‘ Hemachandra’s Sanskrit Grammar,” 
Mr. Manilal N. Drivedi’s on “the Advaita philosophy of Sankara,” 
Prof. H. Jacobi’s ‘‘on Rudrata and Rudrabhatta” and “on Vis&ékha- 
datta,” and Dr. Jos. Zubaty’s on “the change of quantity in the termi- 
nations of Vedic words.” Dr. Hanusz continues his ‘‘ Contributions to 
Armenian Dialectology,” and Prof. Biihler adduces “further proofs of the 
authenticity of the Jaina tradition.” Mr. Joh. Kirste again discusses the 
vexed question of the meaning of the words raonano rao on the Indo- 
Scythian coins, to which he proposes to assign a Semitic origin from a 
root meaning “to guard as a shepherd.” 

Indo-Aryan.—On the subject of the Indo-Aryan languages generally, 
I have to notice the translation of the first volume of Professor H. 
Brugmann’s ‘“ Hlements of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European languages,” prepared by Mr. J. Wright. It contains the 
introduction and phonology. 

Sanskrit.—This is a vast subject, and I must limit myself to draw- 
ing your attention to some of the more prominent publications in 
Europe and India. For fuller information, I cannot do better than 
refer you to the annual lists of serial publications, such as our own 
Bibliotheca Indica, the Benares Sanskrit Series, the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, the Sacred Books of the Hast, Orientalische Bibliographie, and 
others. Mahdmahopidhy4ya Ch. K. Tarkdlankara has published an 
edition of the Kuswmdnjalé, a standard work of the Nyaya philosophy, 
with the explanation (vydkhydna) of Hariddsa Bhattacharya, to which 
-he has added a very full commentary (¢iké) of his own. Dr. Winternitz 
has given an excellent edition of the Apastémbéya Grihya Siitra,” with 
extracts from the commentaries of Haradatta and Sadargandrya ; Profes- 
sor Jolly, of the Mdnava Dharmasastra, and Professor P. Peterson of the 
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S’arngadhara Paddhati, the two latter in Triibner’s Oriental Series and 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series respectively. To Professor Paul Deussen 
we are indebted for a translation (in German) of the Vedanta Sutras, or 
the S’dviraka-Mimamsd, of Badardyana, with the complete commentary of 
Sankara, and to Professor Bohtlingk for a translation (also in German) 
of ‘‘Panini’s Grammar,” together with the text and explanations. 
Professor A. Weber has contributed the edition of a very curious little 
book, called the ‘‘ Parast-prakdga.”” It is a Persian-Sanskrit vocabulary, 
written in Sanskrit by Vishnudatta, during the reign of the emperor 
Akbar. To Professor Delbriick we are indebted for a “‘ Syntax of the 
Ancient Indian Language” (Altindische Syntax). Your attention may 
be specially drawn to the new great work of Professor Oldenberg 
on the ‘ Hymns of the Rigveda,” of which the first volume has been 
issued. The author makes an attempt in this work to restore the 
text of the Rigveda from its traditional toits original shape, as far as 
Vedic tradition and the present state of philosophical inquiry allow. 
The first volume explains the Vedic metres, discusses the principles of 
arrangement, and traces the history of the Vedic text. In subsequent 
volumes the text itself will be published, with a full ‘ apparatus criticus.’ 
I need not do more than recall to your memory the Sanskrit Dictionaries 
of Béhtlingk and Cappeller, the re-edition of the S’abda-Kalpa-Druma by 
the two brothers Barada Prasdda and Hari Charana Basu; Pratap Ch, 
Ray’s English Translation of the Mahabharata, and Parab and Durga 
Prasad’s Kavyamala (a monthly magazine), the publication of all of 
which is making satisfactory progress. But I must not omit to notice 
Professor J. Eggeling’s “ Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of 
the India Office,” of which Part I, containing the Vedic MSS., has been 
issued ; and the new edition of Professor Sir Monier Williams’ “Sanskrit 
Dictionary.” 

Pali.—The most important publications of Pali literature are those 
of the Pali Text Society. In their Journal have appeared the ‘“ Sémd- 
vivada-vinichhayd-kathd,” edited by Prof. J. P. Minayeff; the ‘“‘ Saddham- 
mopayana,’ edited with notes by Dr. Morris, and the “ Pajjamadhu, a 
poem in praise of Buddha,” edited by Mr. G. R. Gooneratne (Modaliyar) 
Their annual volume has given us the text of the first volume of the 
“ Majjhima Nikdya,” edited by Mr. V. Trenckner. To this I may add 
the translation, by Mr. L. W. Modliyar, of that portion of the Maha- 
vamsa which remained untranslated by the Hon’ble G. Turnour, and 
which is now in course of publication. | 

Prékrit.—Of publications of works in the ordinary Prakrit, I haye. 
to note Vakpati’s historical poem, called the Gatidavého, which has been 
edited by Mr. Sh. P. Pandit, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, and to which 
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he has added an elaborate introduction, discussing the historical ques- 
tions connected with king Yasovarman of Kanauj whose exploits are 
related in the poem. With regard to the Jaina Prakrit, Dr. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle’s edition of the Uvdsagadasdéo in our own Bibliotheca Indica 
deserves attention as being the first complete edition of a Jain 
work, furnishing in full the Prakrit Text, Sanskrit commentary, and 
English translation with explanatory notes. The work is the seventh 
of the earliest sacred books (or Agamas) of the Jainas, and sets forth 
the rules of conduct incumbent on a Jain layman. A most valuable 
contribution to the study of Jainism is Professor A. Weber’s “ Cata- 
logue of Jain MSS. in the Royal Library of Berlin.” 

Zend and Pahlavi.—With reference to Zend your attcntion may be 
drawn to Dr. Karl F. Geldner’s standard edition of the “ Avesta, the 
Sacred Books of the Parsis,” the publication of which is making satis- 
factory progress. I may also note Mr. H. D. J. Jamasp-Asdna and Mr. 
H. W. West’s joint edition of the Pazand Sanskrit Text together with a 
fragment of the Pahlavi, (in the Bombay Sanskrit Series), to which the 
editors have added a comparative vocabulary and introduction. 

Arabic.—The most noteworthy publication in Arabic literature ig 
Professor H. Sachau’s English Translation, with notes and indices, of 
Alberuni’s ‘India,’ the Arabic text of which has been published a year 
before. The same scholar, in his Indo-Arabische Studien, makes an in- 
teresting contribution to the elucidation of the pronunciation and history 
of the Indian Vernaculars in the earlier half of the eleventh century as 
evidenced in Albiruni’s ‘India.’ W. H. Gasselin’s French-Arabic Diction- 
ary, is making satisfactory progress. I may also note W. C. Salemann’s 
edition of the Miyar-i-Jamali, a full account of which the editor has 
given in Vol. XXXII of the Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg. The issue of the first volume of the second edition 
of the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the Library of the Leyden Academy, 
by M. J. de Goeje and M. Th. Houtsma, is also deserving of notice. 

Modern Indian Interature—The progress made in Modern Indian 
Literature in general may be best seen from the ‘Catalogues of Books 
printed in British India,’ which are published quarterly in every Province 
under the provisions of Act XXV of 1867. Itis a very large and inter- 
esting subject, but I can only briefly refer to it in this place, and so far as 
the catalogues have been available. In general, it may be said that there igs 
a kind of family likeness observable in the lists of Vernacular and English 
works published in the various provinces. The majority of the writers 
are Hindus, brought up under very similar circumstances and influences. 
In Bengal, the North-West, the Panjab, Bombay and Madras, the provin- 
ces which have any considerable literature, they are inspired by the 
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same high regard for the Hindd Shastras, the same desire for bringing 
about a revival of Hinduism, the same admiration for the science of 
Hindi Medicine, the same aversion to the Anglicising tendency of the 
past generation, combined with the same admiration for the great writers 
and thinkers of Europe, and the same loyalty to the British rule and 
Empress. It is curious to note that literary effort in India occupies 
itself more with religion than with any other subject. Though there is 
a family likeness between the several lists, yet each provincial list 
exhibits also a peculiar characteristic. Bengal has a literature rich in 
biography and fiction ; the Panjab is noticeable for its controversial 
writings of the professors of the Hindu, Arya, Sikh, Muhammadan and 
Christian religions; Madras excels in the number of books published for 
the glorification of the deities of particular shrines; Bombay is distin- 
guished by Jain and Parsi publications. Hven in Muhammadan litera- 
ture we mark the same family likeness in the several lists, in the matter 
of a preponderance of Persian fiction. Urdt in its various forms is the 
Muhammadan vernacular throughout the several provinces, from the 
pure and elegant Urdd of the Dodb and Oudh to its variously modified | 
phases in Bihar, Bengal, Gujarat and Panjab: and I may remark here, in 
passing, that the Bengali Urdu even possesses peculiar and hitherto almost 
unnoticed alphabetical characters of its own. The backward condition 
of the Muhammadan community is plainly observable in the paucity of 
their English-written books. 

Bengal, including Bihar, Orissa and Assam.—In Bengal we notice 2,351 
entries in the official catalogue, from the middle of 1887 to the middle 
of 1888. Of the entries about 80 per cent. are Bengali, and 35 per 
cent. are works designed for educational purposes. Publications in 
English are becoming more and more numerous, and more and more impor- 
tant. During the period under review two excellent biographies in 
English were published by two native gentlemen. One is the “ Life of 
Rai Kristo Das Pal” by Mr. N. N. Ghose. The other is Babu P. C. 
Mozumdar’s “Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen.” Dr. 
Shambu Chandra Mukherji’s “ Travels and Voyages between Calcutta 
and Independent Tippara”’ gives a faithful picture of Hill or Indepen- 
dent Tippara, and shows to young Bengalis, fond of travelling to Europe, 
that there are many interesting things nearer at home which should engage 
their attention before they think of undertaking a journey beyond the 
seas. Ram Chander Bose’s work on ‘‘ Hindu Heterodoxy” contains a 
review of Buddhism, Jainism and other systems of religion not con- 
sidered orthodox by the people of India. The number of works of 
fiction issued from the Bengal presses is very large; it will suffice to 
draw your attention to two of the most striking. The ‘ Bishad 
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Sindhu ” is written by a Muhammadan, Mir Musharraf Husain, in stand- 

ard Bengali,—a form of Bengali which Musalman writers but rarely em- 
ploy, their works being generally written in what is called Musalmani 
Bengali, written from the right to the left, and containing a large ad- 
mixture of Persian words, phrases and idioms. It is a sort of historical 
novel, introducing the principal events from the death of Muhammad 
to the release of Zainu-l-’Abidin. The other novel that I may note is 
the “ Abalabala,” by Satya Charan Mitra; it tells the story of a Hindi 
wife engaged in the search of her lost husband. The republication of 
the works of the followers of Chaitanya, by Rama Narayana Vidyaratna, 
and of Hindi philosophical works by Mahesha Chandra Pala, which 
were noticed in the last Annual Address, is making satisfactory progress. 
The progress of two other serial works, the “‘ Barat Kosh,” or “ Indian 
Encyclopedia,” by Raj Krishna Réy and Sarat Chandra Deb, and the 
“ Biswa Kosh,” or ‘‘ Universal Encyclopedia,” by Rangalal Mukharji 
and P. N. Mukharji, also deserves mention. An edition of the Samaveda 
Samhita, with a Bengali translation, by Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami, 
shows the growing popular interest in the most ancient literature of 
India. The Uriya and Assamese works entered in the Bengal catalogue 
are mostly either works designed for educational purposes, or works in 
connection with local forms of Krishna myths. Of Hinda@ works pub- 
lished in Bihar, I would draw your attention to the publication of the 
collected works of the celebrated modern Hindi poet Harischandra, by 
Ram Din Singh. It is printed in the Kadga Vilas Press in serial parts. 
The same editor is also now publishing a very careful edition of the 
famous Tulsi Ramayan from old MSS. in the possession of Mr. G. A. 
Grierson. Ray Kashi Parshad is publishing an excellent edition of the 
same text witha very fine commentary. It will take some years before 
this great work is finished. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh.—I regret that I have only been 
able to obtain the official catalogue of the second quarter of 1888. In it 
there are 5 publications in English, 135 in Urdu, 52 in Hindi, 4 in Sanskrit, 
9 in Arabic, 23 in Persian, 64 polyglot, and 18 periodicals. The average 
number of publications in the united Provinces is about 1,000. Of 
original works in Hindi the following deserve notice: the ‘ Bichitro- 
pades”’ an anthology of humorously didactic verses, collected from the 
works. of numerous medisval and modern poets, by Pandit Nak’chhedi 
Tiwari; the ‘“Sangit Mala,” a collection of folk-songs in the popular 
dialects, by Lala Kanta Parsad ; the ‘‘ Badmash Darpan,” of Teg Ali, which 
describes the habits and customs of the rabble of Benares city in their 
own Bhojptri dialect ; and the ‘ Meri Janma-bhimi jatra”’ by Pandit 
Damodra Sastri. Specially meritorious work is being done in the edit- 
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ing of old and new standard works. Two editions of the Tulsi Das Rama- 
yan I have already noted under Bengal. To these I may add an edition of 
Chand’s great Epic, the ‘“ Prithiraj] Rasau,” which is being published in 
serial parts by Pandit Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandia; the “ Nakh Sikh,” 
written A. D. 1637 by Sayad Gulam Nabi, alias Ras Lin, and edited by 
Pandit Nak’chhedi Tiwari; and the “ Sringar Sangrah,” written by the 
poet Sardar of Banaras, and edited by the well-known Munshi Newal Ki- 
shore of Lakhnau. Of original works in Urdt may be noted a “ History of 
Oudh”’ (Tawdrikh Aina-i-Awadh) from the earliest times, by Shah Abu- 
1-Hasan Pirzdda; and a life of the late king of Oudh, Wajid Ali Shah, 
(Tawarikh Sbéh-i-Awadh) by Syud Muhamed Sajjad Husain: of tran- 
slations into Urdu, a version of the ‘“ Tarikh-i-Ferishta,” and of Sir 
Mackenzie Wallace’s work on ‘ Egypt.” 

Panjab.—The number of publications registered in the Panjab 
Catalogue is nearly 1800; but the majority of them are of an ephemeral 
character. Of medical works may be mentioned the ‘‘ Madhusiidni 
Nighantu,” a glossary of medical terms in English, Arabic, Persian, 
Hindi and Sanskrit. Religious controversial works are specially numer- 
ous, those of the Sikhs and Aryas being particularly interesting. There 
are also numerous works in praise of Muhammadan saints, written in 
Urdu. Publications in the latter language are the most common, 
though there are also many in Panjabi and Hindi, and some in Sindhi, 
Pushtu, Persian, Arabic and English. 

Madras.—The Madras publications average about 250 per quarter, 
and are written in English, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, Kanarese, Tulu, 
Hindi, Sanskrit and Persian. A Tamil-French Vocabulary has been 
published by Mr. M. A. Lap. Besides works designed for educational ° 
purposes, there are a large number of works written either in defence of 
the “advaita” or non-dual system of philosophy, or in praise of Siva 
or Vishnu of particular shrines. Madras being the home of Sankara 
Acharya and his ‘advaita’ philosophy, that system has still a stronger 
hold there on popular belief than in any other province. 

Bombay.—The average number of publications in Bombay is about 
1,900 a year. Marathi and Gujarati are the languages in which the 
largest number of works are published; but Urdt, Hindi, Sindhi, 
English, Sanskrit, Zend, Hebrew also contribute their quota. Besides 
literary works and works designed for educational purposes, such. as 
Mangal Das Prabuda’s “‘ English-Gujarati Dictionary,” Bombay publishes- 
the largest number of works on the Jaina and Zoroastrian religions. 
‘*‘Parsiism, its place in history,” in English, by Professor J. Darme- 
steter, is a learned exposition of Zoroastrianism, giving ita high place 
among the religions of the world. Kabasji Hdalji Kanga has published 
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a Gujarati transliteration and translation of the Zend-avesta. I may 
also note some Marathi translations of Sanskrit works: the Brihat 
Katha Sagara, a free translation of Somadeva’s Katha Sarit Sagara; the 
Gita Subodha Chandriké, a translation of the Bhagavadgitaé (with the 
text) ; the Dharmasindhnu, a translation of Kasindtha’s Dharmasindhu. 
The “ Jain Vritta Sikshapatra,” by Sv4mi Ladhaji Deoji, in Gujarati, is 
designed as a book of instruction in Jainism. More important are two 
books by Muni Atmaramji Vijay Anandji, both in Hindi, the ‘“ Ajiidna- 
timira-bhaskara,” a controversial book and the “ Jainadarsha,”’ an ex- 
position of Jainism. I may also draw your attention to the edition of a 
few chapters of the “ Dnyaneshvari,” a commentary on the Bhagavadgita, 
which is published in a work entitled ‘“‘ Nabanita ” (or butter), a collec- 
tion of Marathi poems. The Dnyaneshvari is regarded as the oldest 
Marathi work in existence, and its language is so different from the 
modern Marathi that it cannot be understood without a commentary. 

Indian Border-lands.—I will now pass on toa brief review of the 
literature of the Border-lands of India. The ‘‘ Manual of Sikkim and 
Bhutdén languages,” by the Rev. G. Sandberg, will prove a very useful 
help to many of us; and the same may be said of the “Grammar of 
Lhota Naga,” by Rev. W. HE. Witter; of the ‘ Bengali-Garo Dictionary,” 
published by the Calcutta Missionaries, and of the Ramayan by Bhanu 
Bhaktacharya, in Nepali. To Kashmiri students may be recommended 
Rev. W. Wade’s ‘‘ Grammar of the Kashmiri language,” with texts, and 
Rey. J. Hinton Knowles’ “ Folktales of Kashmir:” and to those who 
interest themselves in Andamanese, a ‘‘ Manual” of that language, by 
Mr. M. V. Portman. Perhaps I may best mention here Gipsy, which is 
an Indian dialect spoken in Hurope, as shown by its very name “ Romani 
Cib” (Domani Jibh). A grammar, vocabulary and chrestomathy of it 
has been published by W. J. Jesina; and I may also note the “ English 
Gipsy Index,” by Mrs. Grierson (originally in the Indian Antiquary), of 
which a separate edition has been issued. Of Singhalese, we have a 
“ Grammar,” by the Rev. C. Chounawel; of Burmese a “ Manual,” by 
Captain Chas. Slack, and a “‘ Pocket Dictionary, with an abridgment of 
Dr. Judson’s Grammar,” by M. M. Phinney and Hbeleth. Of the Shan 
language, there is a ‘‘ Grammar,” by Mr. J. N. Cushing; and of Malayan 
a “ Grammar,” by Mr. J. Pijnappel, and ‘a Complete Course, in the form 
of letters, to teach the Malayan language,” by Mr. A. A. Rockoff, both 
in Dutch, also an “ English, Salu and Malay Vocabulary,” by Mr. T. H. 
Haynes. 

Tibetan.—A. translation of the Bses-pai-phrin-yig or ‘“ the Friendly 
Epistle” has been published in the Journal of the Pali Text Society. 
But the most important contributions to the publication of Tibetan 
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Literature have been made in our own Bibliotheca Indica. Of the Shes- 
rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa (commonly called Sher-chin) or the Satasd- 
hasrika Prajnapdramitd, Babi Pratépachandra Ghosa has now published 
a second fasciculus; and of the Rtogs-brjod-dpag-bsam-hkhri-sin (or 
shortly Pag-sam-khri-sii) or the Avadénakalpalatd, edited by Baba 
Saratchandra Das, the first fasciculus has just been issued. An especially 
important feature in the latter edition is that it gives side by side the 
original Sanskrit text of the work and its Tibetan translation. Itis much 
to be regretted that we have not been able to follow the same plan in 
the case of another important Buddhist work, the Nydyabindu Tika, 
of Dharmottara Acharya. A manuscript of this work was discovered, 
some time ago, by Professor Peterson in the temple of Santinath, in 
Cambay.* His offer to edit it for the Society was gladly accepted ; 
and it was at first intended to publish the text of the Tibetan translation 
by the side of the Sanskrit original. But failing to obtain a copy of the 
translation, it was resolved no longer to defer the publication of the 
Sanskrit original. It is now in the press, and itis hoped that the first 
fasciculus will appear before long. Quite recently Professor Peterson 
has succeeded in obtaining a copy of the text, as well as another copy - 
of the tika, so that there will be no difficulty in ensuring a good text. 
Perhaps I may best notice in this connection two other Buddhist Sanskrit — 
works. One is the Svayambhu Purdna which is being prepared for pub- 
lication in the Bibliotheca Indica by Pandit Hara Prasdda S4stri, from 
MSS. in the Society’s and the Cambridge University’s Libraries. The 
other is the “ Ashtaséhasrika Prajnaparamitd,” the edition of which has 
now been completed by Raja Rajendralala Mitra. 


NUMISMATICS. 


A very large number of coins, amounting to upwards of four 
thousand specimens, have during the year been examined and re- 
ported on by Dr. Hoernle, our Philological Secretary. Most of the 
coins found in Northern India are, under the provisions of the Treasure 
Trove Act (VI of 1878), forwarded to the Society for examination 
and distribution to the principal Museums of India; and the detailed 
reports on them are regularly published in the Proceedings of the Society. 
The total number of coins thus reported on was 2,460. They belonged to 
coin-troves found at various dates in Jabalpur, Shahpur (Panjab), 
Sialkot, Sarun (Bihar), Rohtak, Rawal Pindi, Bijnour (N.-W. Prov.), 
Wardha (Cent. Prov.), Hoshangabad. Among them were 456 gold, 786 
silver, 83 mixed silver and gold, 1,130 mixed silver and copper, and 5 
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copper coins. Of the gold coins, 451 are of various Pathan emperors 
of Delhi, and 1 of the Bengal king Sikandar Shah. Of the 786 
silver coins, 1 belongs to Ranjit Singh, 1 to Nadir Shah, and the 
remainder to various Mughal emperors of Delhi. Among the 83 coins 
of mixed silver and gold, 62 are later Indo-Scythians of the Kida type, 
and 25 are Mughal forgeries. Among the 1,130 coins of mixed silver 
and copper, there are 37 so-called punch-coins, 877 belong to differ- 
ent Pathan emperors of Delhi or their cotemporaries, 159 to different 
early Rajpit Rajas and 57 to Yasovarman. The 5 copper coins are 
all early Indo-Scythians or Bactrians. Detailed notices of all these have 
been given in the special reports, printed in our Proceedings. Most of 
the coins belong to well-known and often described and published types. 
‘There are, however, among them a few of special interest. In a hoard 
of 477 coins discovered in Hoshangabad, there were found no less than 
five unique Pathan gold mohurs, descriptions of which will be published 
by Dr. Hoernle in our Journal. One of them is a new coin of Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq ; two belong to Ghiyagu-d-din Tughlag II. ; one to Abi 
Bakar, the son of Zafar Khan, and one to the Bengal Sult4n Sikandar 
bin Ilyas. I may also note the coins of Yagovarman and of Saifu-d-din 
Hasan Qurlagh, in the August and November Proceedings, which offer 
improved readings of their legends. The Society’s share of these coing, 
distributed under the Treasure Trove Act, was 89, the details of which 
are given in the Annual Report. 

Another large quantity of coins, collected by Babi P. C. Mu- 
kherji, on special duty with the Archeological Survey, and sent 
by him to the Imperial Museum in Calcutta, has also been examined 
and identified by Dr. Hoernle. It comprised 506 specimens which 
belonged to 20 different classes. Among them were 2 Roman brass coins 
(1 of Gallienus) ; 2 silver Byzantines ; 8 copper Bactrians; 27 early and 
11 later copper Indo-Scythians; 12 silver Guptas ; 3 silver Surashtrians ; 
3 silver punch-coins ; 1 copper Yaudheya; 126 old Hindi coins of a large 
variety of types (including 32 Mitras and 72 so-called Buddhist Satraps) ; 
7 silver Sassanians and 4 silver Indo-Sassanians; 8 gold Rathors and 
Chandels ; 2 copper Kashmir (Toramana) ; 5 copper early Rajputs (8 
Bull and Horseman); 6 copper Pathans; 1 copper Kangré; 1 copper 
square Malwa (Ghiyagu-d-din bin Mahmud), and 4 modern copper and 
nickel (Turkish) coins. A more detailed report is being prepared by 
Dr. Hoernle for publication in our Journal ; but I may note that there 
are among them a few curious coins, e. g., 2 Bactrian coins of impure 
silver with a quadriga and the legend LAECA onthe reverse; a Hverki 
copper coin of the NANA type, which appears to be an ancient forgery 
of the corresponding gold coins, though the specimen shows no trace 
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of gilding or silvering, and 3 copper coins with two female and one male 
figures on the reverse, resembling certain Gupta types. | 

Besides these a very large number of coins, upwards of a thousand, 
have passed through Dr. Hoernle’s hands, sent to him by private collec- 
tors for identification. Among them there were some of very special 
interest. Your attention may be drawn to a new Bactrian coin, a variety 
of a silver hemidrachm of Strato I., which offers a new legend 
with dhramikasa, instead of prachachhasa, and was purchased for the 
Society’s collection from Mr. J. G. Delmerick; also to a new gold 
Gupta coin, a unique variety of the “ king and queen” type of Chandra 
Gupta I., which was forwarded by Mr. H. 8. Boys. Both are noticed in 
the April Proceedings of the Society. Another unique gold coin, belong- 
ing to the Bengal Sultan Jalalu-d-din Fath Shah, and dated 890, has 
lately fallen into Dr. Hoernle’s hands and will be published in the 
Society’s Journal. 

The Lucknow Museum has received a large number of additions; 
viz., 24 gold, 148 silver, and 879 copper coins. Dr. Fiihrer’s report 
classifies them as follows: “of the gold coins; 10 are of Kumara Gupta 
Mahendra of six different types, 6 of Chandra Gupta II. of three differ- 
ent types, 4 of Gangeya Deva of Chedi, 1 of the Chandela Viravarma 
Deva I., 1 of Narapdla Deva of Rewa, and 2 of Govinda Chandra Deva 
of Kanauj. Of the silver coins; 15 are of the earliest Hindu period, 
10 of the Indo-Bactrian period, 12 of the Indo-Sassanian period, 6 of 
the Vardha dynasty, 10 of Vigraha Pala of Magadha, 6 of Muhammad 
bin Sdme, 6 of Ghiydgu-d-din Balban, 7 of Muizzu-d-din Kaigobad, 1 of 
’?Alau-d-din Muhammad Shah I., 8 of Sher Shah, 11 of Isl4m Sh4h, 5 of 
Akbar, 1 of Jahangir, 2 of Shah Jahan, 4 of Aurangzib, 1 of ’Alam 
Shah, 2 of ’A’lamgir IT., 7 of Shah ’A’lam Jalalu-d-din, and 26 British 
and Indian war medals. The copper coins comprise 257 Buddhist 
(inscribed), 41 of the Mitra dynasty, 306 Indo-Bactrian, 72 Indo- 
Scythian, 1 of Gangeya Deva of Chedi, 199 Musalman, 2 Burmese, 
and 1 Nepalese.” The Coin Catalogue of the Museum is in the press. 

The coin collections of the Madras Museum received large additions 
during the year, including a gold coin of Taju-d-din Yildiz; coins of 
the Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India, Lysias, Rajnabala, 
Spalirises and Azes, Abdagases, Orthagnes, Zeonises, Kadphises I., and 
Kadaphes, the bronze coin of the last king having on the obverse a head 
of the king diademed, and closely resembling the head of Augustus on 
some of the coins of that Emperor; several new types of Mysore coins, 
and a collection of copper coins found at Kilakarai on the Madura Coast, 
where there are remains of a large city, said to have extended from 
Kilakarai to Muthupettah, about 9 miles, and also to Sheramoodelly 
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Theeoo, an island about 5 miles south. Illustrated Catalogues (Nos. 1 
and 2) of the coins of Mysore and of the Roman, Indo-Portuguese, and 
Ceylon coins, contained in the Museum collections were issued, and 
Mr. Thurston was engaged upon a history of the Coinage of the East. 
India Company, from the first issue of coins, the portcullis money of 
Queen Hlizabeth in 1601, to the passing of Act No. XIII of 1862. 
A great deal of interesting information on this subject was found in 
going through the records of the Madras Mint. 

The Journals of the different Asiatic and Numismatic Societies 
have brought us some very interesting papers. Our own Journal has 
two papers, by Mr. Chas. J. Rodgers, on the ‘‘ Couplets or baits on the 
coins of Shah Nuru-d-din Jahangir” and “on Coins after the time of 
Jahangir,” and another paper by Mr. E. H. Oliver, “on the Coins of 
the Chagatai Mughals”’ will shortly be published. The Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science contains a paper by the Rev. James HE. Tracy 
*‘on Pandyan Coins,” and a continuation of Captain R. H. C. Tufnell’s 
useful “ Hints to Coin-collectors in Southern India.” In the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. O. Codrington 
contributes a paper “on coins of Kachh and Kathiawar ;” and a very 
important paper by Dr. Gerson da Cunha, on the “gold coins of the 
Mongol dynasty of Persia,” will shortly be published init. The gold 
coins of the Persian Mongols are very rare. Hitherto only 20 specimens 
have been catalogued and published. Dr. da Cunha now promises to 
publish 40 new coins from his own cabinet. The Numismatic Chronicle 
of England continues to hold its high place. Among its many valuable 
articles, I will only draw your attention to two which are of special 
interest to students of Indian coins. One is a paper by Professor Percy 
Gardner on some “New Greek coins of Bactria and India,” which 
describes a curious decadrachm, supposed to be of Hukratides or Heli- 
okles, and a few new didrachms of Diomedes, Strato, Philoxenos and 
Hermaios. The other is a paper by Major-General Sir A. Cunningham 
on “coins of the Indo-Scythian king Mais or Heraiis,” in which he 
shows that this person was not a king of the S’akas but of the Kushans. 
I have also to note another of Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s welcome coin 
catalogues. This is the “catalogue of the Muhammadan coins preserved 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford,” enumerating a total of 951 coins of 
Muhammadan dynasties in Europe, Asia and Africa. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND HPIGRAPHY. 
The past year has been specially fruitful in Archeological work,— 
interest in which shows no sign of decline, but, on the contrary, appears 
to have revived, if we may judge by the appearance of new publications, 
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the vigour with which the operations of the Archeological Surveys have 
been conducted all over India,and the increasing care and attention given 
to the preservation of the monuments of the past by local Governments. 

Publications. The Indian Antiquary continues, as hitherto, facile 
princeps among Indian Archeological Journals. The year’s issue 18 
especially distinguished by the numerous valuable contributions by Mr. 
J. F. Fleet, Prof. Kielhorn, Pandit Sh. B. Dikshit, on various difficult 
or still unsolved problems connected with the calculation of Hindu 
dates and eras, such as the Twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, and the Gupta, 
Saka, Kalachuri and Newar eras. I may specially notice Prof. Jacobi’s 
elaborate paper on methods and tables for verifying Hindu dates, tithis, 
eclipses, nakshatras ete. which occupies the whole of the June issue, and 
will be welcomed by all who may have occasion to verify the dates of 
ancient documents. Mr. Fleet and Professors Biihler and Kielhorn, also, 
give us a continuation of their readings of Sanskrit Inscriptions; and 
Mr, H. H. Howorth of his history of “ Chingis Khan and his ancestors.” 
Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle gives “ an account of the Bakhshali Manuscript, 
with extracts and translations” from it; and Mr. H. Rehatsek of the 
“ Zafarnamah-i-Ranjit Singh, of Kanhayya Lal.” Capt. J. S. King con- 
tributes a paper on “the Story of the murder of Ali ’Adil Shah I. of 
Bijapur.” The Rev. T. Foulkes gives an account of the “‘ Vicissitudes of 
the Buddhist literature of Ceylon,” and Dr. Edkins of ‘‘ Confucius and his. 
Mission.” In addition we receive instalments of republications and papers 
published elsewhere by Professor Weber, on ‘ the Literature of transla- 
tions of the Jains,” and by Mr. Nenart on “the Inscriptions of Piyadasi,” 

A new Journal, which promises to become in one respect a 
formidable rival of the Indian Antiquary, is the “ Hpigraphia Indica 
and Record of the Archeological Survey.” It is edited by Dr. Jas. 
Burgess, C. I. E., the indefatigable Director of the Archeological 
Survey of India, with the assistance of Professors Biihler and Kielhorn, 
Dr. Hultzsch and other linguistic scholars, whose names are a gua- 
rantee for the trustworthiness and success of the new serial. It is 
to be issued in parts of about 56 pages each—four in the year—and will 
form really a continuation of the ‘‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarwm,” 
of which Sir. A. Cunningham issued Vol. I. some years ago, and Vol. — 
III is under preparation by Mr. Fleet. 

Part I. has been recently issued, and Part II. is ready for issue. 
In a short introductory note the Editor states briefly the importance 
of epigraphical research in its bearing on Indian history and antiqui- 
ties. The first inscription is a copper-plate grant of the Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman of about the 4th century, which is philo- 
logically of great importance. The second is a prasasti from a 
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village in the Himalayas, of about the end of the 6th century, which 
gives the names of twelve kings of Singhapura, a small kingdom in the 
Panjab mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. The next by the same editor, 
Dr. Bihler of Vienna, is a careful transcript and translation of the 
recently discovered twelfth Hdict of Asoka at Shahbazgarhi. This 
discovery happened thus:—In 1887, Dr. Burgess visited Yusafzai and 
Hazara and took impressions of the great inscriptions in Baktrian Pali 
of the Asoka edicts. When at Shahbazgarhi he looked carefully, in 
company with Captain H. A. Deane, the Assistant Commissioner, for 
the missing twelfth edict, making enquiry of the cattleherds for any 
inscribed stones. Later in the year a heavy fall of rain washed the earth 
from a stone, the mere crest of which was previously above the surface, 
and laid bare a portion of the inscription. Captain Deane, on noticing 
this, had the face of the stone laid bare and transmitted impressions to 
Dr. Burgess, who had them photographed. M. EH. Senart saw the 
impression when visiting Dr. Burgess at Mathura, in January 1888, 
and was so interested in the discovery that, having previously edited 
the Asoka inscriptions so far as accessible, he arranged to visit Shah- 
bazgarhi personally, and has given a second version of this edict, which 
was first read to the Bombay Asiatic Society, and since to the Société 
Asiatique, with emendations and comments and an edition of the Mansera 
version, which has just been issued separately as ‘‘ Notes d’H'pigraphie 
Indienne.” ‘The fourth inscription in this publication is a long but sadly 
mutilated prasasti from Dabhoi in Gujarat. Then follow three long 
inscriptions from the Central Provinces, the stones being now in the Nag- 
pur Museum, edited by Professor Keilhorn from Dr. Burgess’ im- 
pressions. The part closes with a Rashtrakuta grant of Krishna IL., 
dated Saka 832, by Dr. E. Hultzsch. 

Part II, will contain a copperplate grant of Sri Harshavardhana, 
and other papers of interest; and a series of Arabic and Persian in- 
scriptions will appear shortly. The great inscription mentioned by Dr. 
Fitz Edward Hall (J. A.S.B., Vol. XX XI, pp. 6, 7), so long desiderated, 
has been found by Dr. Burgess at Sidoni Khurd, in the Lalitpur District. 
It has been translated by Dr. Kielhorn, and will be published in the 
new journal. The work will thus be valuable for the historian as a 
standard work of reference. 

The volume on the Antiquities of Dabhoi (anc. Darbhavati), an- 
nounced last year, has been carried through the press by Dr. Burgess, 
for H. H. the Mahardja of Baroda. It is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous photolithographs and photocollotypes, from the very careful 
drawings by Mr. Cousens and his staff, and is produced in a style that 
does credit to the liberality of an enlightened native prince. A much 
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larger volume on the antiquities of Anhilwada, Siddhpur, and other 
places in His Highness’ dominions is in an advanced state of preparation. 

Archeological Surveys.—During the year vigorous progress has 
been made in the Archeological Surveys in various parts of India, and 
in the publication of the work of previous years. JI am indebted to 
Dr. Burgess, C. I. E., the Director General, and his assistants for very 
interesting accounts of their labours, from which I can only give brief 
extracts, 

Dr. Burgess recently made a tour in Yusufzai and has made a 
geographical identification of some interest, viz., that Tarili, in the hills 
to the N. W. of Shahbazgarhi, is the ancient Dhalila, the capital of 
Udyana. 

Inscriptions.—During the camping season 1887-88, Dr. EH. Hultzsch 
copied 124 inscriptions at Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore and Chodam- 
baram. Among these, the large and numerous inscriptions of the 
Tanjore temple prove most interesting. According to one of them the 
temple was built by the Chola king Rajardja-deva, and according to two 
others its enclosure was constructed by the commander of his army. 
A comparison of the Chellir grant of the Eastern Chalukya king Vira 
Choda with a number of unpublished Chola inscriptions has enabled 
Dr. Hultzsch to settle with some probability the date of Rajaréja-deva 
and of his son and successor Rajendra-Chola-deva. The latter was an 
antagonist of the western Chalukya king Jdyasimha III. (about S’aka 
940 to 964), and the former seems to have fought with the Western 
Chalukya Satydsraya II.(S’aka 919 to about 930). The Tanjore inscrip- 
tions contain long lists of the countries conquered by Rajaraja-deva and 
Rajendra-Chola-deva, most of which can still be identified. As the 
epoch of these two reigns is now fixed within narrow limits, the approxi- 
mate dates of a number of earlier Chola kings can be determined with 
the help of the large Leyden grant of Rajaraéja-deva. Dr. Hultzsch’s 
first volume of South Indian inscriptions, which contains the materials 
collected in 1886-87, is now in the press. The present season’s work 
was commenced at Chitradurga, where he took impressions of four- 
teen Kanarese inscriptions. From there he went to Hampi, the old 
Vijayanagar, where he has done much work; Tirupati, will next-be 
visited. Dr. Hultzsch has also contributed translations of a Rashtrakita 
and a Valabhi copperplate grant and other papers to the Hpigraphia Indica. 

Mr. O’Dwyer has sent to the Lahore Museum a very interesting 
inscription from the Salt range. Itis of the time of the “ Maharaja 
Toramd4na Shah,” at the end of the fifth century (in 490—500 A. D.), 
and records certain endowments to a Buddhist monastery. Coins of 
Toramana are known, but only one stone inscription—on a Boar at Hran, 
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in the Central Provinces—has hitherto been discovered. The date on 
this epigraph is unfortunately so injured that 1t is doubtful if it can be 
fully read. Its discovery so far from Hran adds to its importance. 
The characters are distinctly of the later Gupta type, about A. D. 500. 

The last report of the Lucknow Museum contains a list of a con- 
siderable number of interesting additions to the Archeological collec- 
tions, including a number of Inscriptions, several of which have been 
published in our Journal, and the remainder will appear in forthcoming 
numbers of the Lpigraphia. Indica. 

The Kudarkot Inscription of Takshadatta, which was found, in 1875, 
at Kudarkot, in the Etawah District, and is now in the Lucknow 
Museum, has been published by Dr. Fuhrer in Part I. of our Journal 
for 1888. 

Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle is preparing for publication “a new 
copper-plate grant of Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj, dated in Samvat 
11838.” The plate was found in the debris of a fallen high bank of the 
Jamuna river, close to the inhabited site of the village of Ren, not far 
from the village and police station of Lalauti in the Fathpur District. 
This new grant exhibits some curious new readings, not occurring in 
any of the previously found grants of the same king; but it is especially 
noteworthy on account of its date in Samvat 1188, which is given both 
in words and figures, and is important because it proves that Govinda 
Chandra was still reigning in the year 1131 A. D., his latest date, 
hitherto ascertained, being the year 1128 A. D. (or Samvat 1185). The 
village to which the grant refers is Dosahali. 

Archeological Survey, Bengal.—Mr. J. D. M. Beglar, the Archeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and his assistant, Mr. Garrick, have been employed during 
the last season at the Adina Masjid at Panduah and at Rohtasgarh. A 
number of drawings have been made at both places during the last three 
years. 

Archeological Survey, Western India.—During the past year the 
attention of this Survey, under Mr. H. Cousens, has been engaged prin- 
cipally with the old city of Bijapur and its remains, which lie spread 
out on the plains of the Dekhan in a series of ruins of palaces, tombs, 
mosques, serais, tanks, fortifications and gardens, overrun with jungles 
of prickly pear, and the city itself encompassed by six and a half miles | 
of crumbling walls. 

Up to the present 123 sheets of drawings have feat made, ‘lla. 
strating the style of architecture practised here, with abundance of 
details of mouldings, ornaments &c.; 65 photographs have been taken, 
and 1380 facsimile impressions have been made of Persian, Arabic, 
Devanagari and Kanarese inscriptions. The bulk of these inscriptions 
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have since been translated. ‘The work was also carried into the suburbs 
which extend for miles around the city, and has now been completed. 
The staff are engaged in Kathiawar. 

In addition to the above work, the drawings, made in previous 
seasons in the Chalukyan districts, illustrating Chalukyan architecture, 
have been worked up and, with the MS. to accompany them, are ready 
for publication. 

About 10 miles from Bijapur is an old hunting, or picnic, lodge of 
the ’Adil Shahi kings, with elaborate arrangements for baths and the 
showering down of water from the roofs. The walls of the principal 
building have been covered with frescoes, now much decayed, but con- 
taining hunting and other scenes very spiritedly drawn. - Among the 
larger figures are some evidently representing Huropeans of rank, per- 
haps Portuguese ambassadors, in the dress of the 16th or early in the 
17th century. But for the Survey these would have been destroyed. 

Mr. Cousens’ progress-reports gave so good an account of the Bijapur 
buildings that Government have sanctioned their being expanded into a 
Handbook descriptive of the place; and it is now ready for issue. 

Archeological Survey, Southern India.—Mr. Rea, the Archeological 
Surveyor, began the last season’s work by a survey of the rock-cut 
and structural remains at Bezvada in the Kistna District. The former 
were found to be without exception Brahmanical in character, with 
no traces of Buddhism. The structural temples date from the ‘7th | 
century. The only example anterior to that date is the structural 
Buddhist chaitya, discovered near Bezvada which dates from about the 
3rd century A. D. The rock-cut remains at Undavalle and Mogalraja- 
puram are also of Hindu origin and date about the same as those at 
Bezvada. On completing these Mr. Rea proceeded north into the 
Godavari District and surveyed the early Buddhist rock-cut remains at 
Guntupalli, discovering two additional rock-cut viharas. Some excava- 
tions were made at one of the group of Buddhist sttipas and some marble 
sculptures found, but through the obstruction of the local zamindar, who 
thought the digging was for treasure, the work was postponed till the 
following season. Some ancient sites at Pedda Vengi and other places 
in the neighbourhood were examined, and notes made for excavations to 
be subsequently conducted. 

Mr. Rea then proceeded to Chinna Ganjam and at Kollitippa, in 
the neighbourhood, found the site of a demolished sttipa and unearthed 
a large inscribed column in white marble. At the neighbouring mounds 
of Franguladinne two white marble sculptures had been found some 
years previously. These were supposed to have been removed from 


Amardyati or some of the other stipas in the district. To prove 
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whether this was so, or whether they had been from a sttipa on the spot, 

Mr. Rea made a careful examination of the ground and found a large | 
brick stipa in situ. Some preliminary digging was done and a few 

small marble sculptures found. The principal point of interest, how- 

ever, was found when a shaft sunk in the centre revealed not a relic 

casket but a large swastika formed of large bricks. In a neighbour- 

ing mound a smaller stipa platform with inner concentric circle and 

radiating walls, allin the form of a chakra, was found. These may 

have had some symbolical significance. 

At Kanuparti a number of white marble slabs and columns were 
seen, which had been dug by the villagers from surrounding .mounds. 
Some exploratory digging was done here and a white marble column 
found. 

At Motupalle over 400 coins were found by searching in the mounds 
which mark the ancient site. 

The season’s work was concluded at Amaravati, where some very 
valuable slabs and other sculptures were unearthed from near the stipa, 
The principal are :—A large stupa slab with carvings so minute as to 
resemble work in ivory. It shows a stipa with all accessory details ; 
another was a rail panel with figure groups on both sides, over 6 feet 
long. A number of other large panels, all complete, were found. 
They include over a dozen inscriptions in Pali. Some exploration in the 
neighbouring Kuchidibba revealed a number of white marble Buddhist 
sculptures, and some Hindu images cut out of Buddhist piers. 

The present season’s work is being again devoted to the Kistna and 
adjoining districts. Some work has been done in Nellore, amongst which 
is the discovery of some ancient remains at Juvuladinna. Excavations 
have been conducted at the Bogandanidibba (No. 1 Sttipa) at Pedda 
Ganjam, discovered last season, and Mr. Rea writes that, though the 
work had only proceeded for a few days, five large slabs of sculptured 
white marble had already been found standing erect around the drum of 
the stipa. The digging may be expected to reveal other valuable relics. 
A third stipa has also just been discovered in the neighbourhood: it is 
small and its chief interest is that it has the same symbolical swastika in 
the centre as has the large No. 1 Stupa. These discoveries are interest- 
ing as showing extensive Buddhist remains at a place where they had 
been unexpected. 

Dr. Burgess has informed me that Mr. Rea has quite recently made 
a great discovery, a veritable Buddhist Chaitya of early date, brick 
with marble pillars, and used as a Hindu temple, at Chezarla, in the 
Kistna district. 

In a paper on “Some Prehistoric Burial-places in Southern India,” 
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contributed to our Journal, Mr. Rea gives an interesting description of 
the megalithic remains and earthen sarcophagi found at Pallavaram, in 
the neighbourhood of Chingleput and Madura and the Palni Hills. 

The Madras Christian College Magazine contains very complete 
notices of Mr. Rea’s Archeological work in Southern India. 

Archeological Survey, N. W. P.—During the cold season of 1887-88, 
whilst Mr. H. W. Smith and the draftsmen were engaged at Jaunpur in 
making detailed drawings of the Jami Masjid, Dr. Fihrer visited the 
districts of Partaébgarh, Rai Bareli, Unav, Kanhpur, Fathpur and Hardoi 
in search of ancient sites visited by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Fa 
Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. On topographical grounds and from a calcula- 
tion of distances, he identifies Tusharan-Bihar, in the Partabgarh district, 
with Hayamukha; Jagatpur, in the Rai Bareli district, with O-yu-to; 
and Kankur with the stipa and samgharadma of Vasubandhu, which 
Hiuen Tsiang places at 40 li to the north-west of O-yu-to; Nawal, near 
Bangarmdéu in the Undo district, with Navadevakula; and Sanchdn- 
kot, in the same district, with the capital of the Shachi, mentioned by Fa 
Hian. | 

A careful search along the banks of the Arind river resulted in the 
discovery of several old temples illustrating the brick architecture pre- 
valent in the Dodb during the ninth and tenth centuries; viz., at Béri- 
Bhitart, Parolt, Rar, Simbhua, Behta-Bedond, Khurdé, Kanchlipur, and 
Sarhdr-Amanlt, in the Kénhpur district. The sikhara of these temples 
is of elaborately moulded brick, whilst the cella which it covers is of 
carved stone, in the same style as the Chandela temples at Khajuraho. 
These temples, besides those at Bahud and Tindul¢ in the Fathpur dis- 
trict, are the only surviving specimens of this once flourishing architec- 
ture in Northern India. 

Persian and Arabic inscriptions were colected at Manikpur, Diul- 
man, Safipur, Bangarmau, Mall4wan and Bilgram, which will be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming numbers of the Hpigraphia Indica. 

Later in the season the whole Survey Party visited the Rohilkhand | 
Division, viz. the districts of Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit, Bareli, Badaon, 
and Murdd4bad. Whilst Mr. EH. W. Smith and the staff were engaged 
in preparing detailed drawings of the Jami Masjid at Badaon, Dr. 
Fuhrer visited Gold-Raipur, which he identifies with the HA?v-lo of Fa 
Hian; and MAatiin the Shabjahanabad district ; several ruined fortified 
cities buried in the Government Forests near Dhanaraghat, Suapara, 
and Shahgarh of the Pilibhit district; the ancient sites near Pachémi 
(Panchbhiimi), Gwala Prasiddh, Attar Chhendi, and Ramnagar (the 
Buddhist Ahichhattra) in the Bareli district; Badaon ( Vodamayutd), 
Sahaswan (Sahasrabdhunagara), and Kot Salbahan in the Baddon dis- 
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trict; Shambhal (Sambhalapura), Amroha (Ambikdnagara) and a great 
number of kAherds in the Bilari pargana of the Muradabad district. 

Badéon yielded a large stone inscription of Lakhanapdla, of the 
Rashtrakita clan, the eleventh ruler of Vodamdayutd. Tlahdbés Dewal, 
in the Pilibhit district, furnished a big stone inscription of a petty chief- 
tain, named Lalla, dated Samvat 1049, whilst at Ramnagar, in the 
Bareli district, several Buddhist railings and ornamental slabs of red 
sandstone were unearthed, containing dedicatory inscriptions of the 
Indo-Scythian period. A large collection of Arabic and Persian inscrip- 
tions, mostly written in Tughra, Kufi, and Bahari, were obtained at 
Badaon, Sambhal, and Amroha. 

In the beginning of the cold season of 1888-89 the Survey visited 
the Jalaon and Jhansi districts. Detailed drawings have been prepared 
of the Chaurasi Gumbaz at Kalpi, the Jami Musjid at Erichh and the 
great Chaturbhuj temple at Orcha. Several historically valuable records 
of the Chandela king Kirttivarman have been obtained at Gerah6, and 
a great number of Persian and Arabic inscriptions at Kalpi, Jaldon, 
Kunh, and Hrichh. 

At the end of December, Dr. Fiihrer visited the Fort at Chunar, in 
order to see the so-called “‘cave-temple”’ which was reported to have 
been discovered during the progress of renewal of the retaining wall 
of No. 2 Battery, at the south-west corner of the Fort. He found six 
small rock-cut Saiva images, representing Gauri Sankar, Parvati, Siva, 
Ganega, and Rudra, and four short dedicatory inscriptions in characters 
of a very early type. 

In January 1888, Dr. Burgess made extensive excavations in the 
Kankali, Chaubara and Pali Khera mounds at Mathuré, and was richly 
rewarded in finding a large number of Bauddha and Jaina relics, 
and several inscribed statues of the time of Kanishka. The Government 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh having again sanctioned a 
sum of Rs. 600 for archeological researches, Dr. Fiihrer is at present 
engaged in excavating the Kankali Tilé and, in the course of afew days, 
has unearthed the bell-shaped capital of an Asoka lion-pillar, similar to 
that of the Lauriya pillar ; a large number of Buddhist railings; several 
Buddhist images with inscriptions of the Indo-Scythian period, and two 
colossal statues of Padmaprabhanatha and Mahdvirandtha, dedicated by 
the Svetémbara community of Mathura in Samvat 1038, according to 
inscriptions on their pedestals. 

Dr. Fiihrer’s account of the Sharqi architecture of J aunpur, edited 
by Dr. Burgess, is in the press and will be illustrated by a large num. 
ber of plates now being printed at the Survey of India Office. 

Papers on ‘The Ruins and Antiquities of Rampal,’ by Mr. Asutosh 
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Gupta, and ‘ Notes on the Arthtna (Sanskrit) Inscription,” by Kaviraja 
Syamal Das, have been read at our meetings and will be published 
in the Journal, Part I. ; 

The Madras Journal of Literature and Science contains a ‘ Revised 
List of Antiquities in the Chicacole Taluq,’ by the Rev. J. K, Hutchin- 
son. 

T must not omit to mention the very valuable ‘‘ general Index to the 
Reports of the Archeological Survey of India, Vol. I to XXIII” pre- 
pared by Mr. V. A. Smith, which will be found most useful for reference. 


GEOGRAPHY AND SURVEYS. 


Although the records of geographical work in India and the sur- 
rounding countries during the past year appear to present no specially 
brilliant achievements, much good steady work has been done by the 
Survey of India in pushing on Surveys within our own territories and 
the countries immediately bordering them, as well as by foreign explorers 
in increasing our knowledge of the yet unexplored regions lying quite 
beyond our boundaries, and several interesting publications of travels 
and explorations carried out in former years have been issued. 

To commence with the operations of the Survey of India :— 

Geographical Surveys and Hzploration, Survey of India.—The only 
purely exploratory work done, during the year has been the extension 
of the reconnaissance and approximate triangulation of Western Nepal, 
eastwards from the Kumaon boundary to the Gandak river, in Centra} 
Nepal, which completes the data for sketch maps along the whole 
Southern frontier of Nepal from Kumaon to Sikkim. No attempt 
was made to penetrate the Nepal country, and the greater part of the 
work had to be done by fixing some of the more prominent peaks and 
ridges from the tower Stations of the N. EH. Longitudinal Series, 
The sketch maps thus obtained are necessarily imperfect, but are valu- 
able as a basis for maps of this hitherto unknown region. 

A complete report embodying a large amount of information regard- 
ing Bhutan and Tibet, collected by various explorers, is now in the 
press and will shortly be ready. 

Hukong Valley—Mr. Ogle accompanied the expedition under Mr. 
J. F. Needham, Political Officer at Sadiya, in his attempt to penetrate 
the Hukong Valley from Assam. The exploring party left Dibrugarh 
early in January 1888, and from Makum crossed the Patkoi range by the 
route traversed by Colonel Woodthorpe in 1884-85. Thence they pro- 
ceeded by a route usually followed by people going to Assam from 
Namphai and places thereabouts, and after five days’ marching arrived 
at a small Singpho village on the Namyung river. Owing to diffi- 
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culty in obtaining supplies the party was obliged to retrace its steps 
when only two days’ march from the Hukong Valley. Mr. Ogle was able, 
however, to survey an area of 1,500 square miles of totally unknown 
country, notwithstanding delays by rain and foggy weather, and this is a 
valuable acquisition to geography, which will compensate in some 
measure for the failure of the expedition to reach its objective points. 

The result of the Expedition, however, has been to establish the 
possibility of reaching the Hukong Valley by either of the two routes 
explored, viz., that by the Nongyong Lake, Namyang and Daffa Nong’s 
village, which is two days’ march from Mainkhwom ; and the other by the 
Naga Hills route, through the villages of Yogli, Phung, Morang, Shange, 
Hasang, and Khulluk, to Sombia Nong’s village, which is five marches 
from Mainkhwom. The Nagds south of the Patkoi were found to be 
very friendly. 

Details of this Survey will appear in the forthcoming Annual Report 
of the Survey of India, now under preparation. 

Hazara Border—A survey party under Captain Wahab, R. E., 
accompanied the military expedition to the Black Mountain and Hazara 
country in October and November last, and surveyed and mapped on the 
half-inch scale a total area of about 500 square miles, including a con- 
siderable tract across the Indus, adjoining Buner, and of the Indus 
Valley above Thakot, which was sketched from commanding points. 
The triangulation extended over about 600 square miles and the heights 
of 24 points have been fixed trigonometrically. 

The course of the River Indus has been definitely fixed to some 
distance north of Thakot, with the exception of some 13 miles between 
Judbai and the mouth of the Chakeswar River; but there it has been 
fixed approximately and its course determined within narrow limits. 

It is to be regretted that the survey party had not the opportunity 
of reconnoitring the river route between Thakot and Kunhar, to enable 
the completion of the map. with regard to the western slopes of the 
Black Mountain. 

Upper Burma.—lIt is satisfactory to know that the Reconnaissance 
Survey of our newly acquired territories in Upper Burma is being 
vigorously pushed on, and a very large amount of work was done 
during the last field season by Major Hobday and his assistants, in con- 
nection with the various military movements undertaken for the pacifica- 
tion of the country. 

Triangulation has been carried over an area of 23,274 miles, and 
the area of country mapped on the scale of 4 miles = 1 inch amounts 
to about 20,780 square miles. 

. A large-scale survey of the Ruby-mine tract has also been made, 
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comprising an area of about 77 square miles, of which 21 were surveyed 
on the scale of 6 inches, and 56 on the scale of 2 inches to the mile. Use- 
ful maps of the whole tract have been made. 

The Survey of the Town of Mandalay on the scale of 40 feet to 
an inch has been completed. 

The triangulation from Mandalay to Bhamo has been completed 
and extended thence to Senbo. . 

In the Southern Shan States, Captain Jackson has carried on a 
survey from Fort Stedman, down the valley of the Balu Chaung, to 
Pekon, making a detour through the Southern States of the Myelat. 
From Pekon he advanced to Loipok and eastwards, across the Pon and 
Tein rivers, to Maukmé, Mainghan and the Salwin River; thence 
proceeding northwards, vid Moné, Legya and Maing-Kiang to Maingye 
and Mansé, and on, through Lashio, Mansam and Panglon, to Thibaw. 

In the Northern Shan States, about 3,500 square miles was surveyed 
from Thibaw to Nansan and across the Myit-nge or Namtu River to 
Theinni, on the Salwin, and thence, vid Maingyaw, to Mansé. 

Materials thus exist for a reliable map of the Shan States. 

The whole of the Yaw country has been thoroughly surveyed, and 
on the north a connection has been made with the work executed by 
Col. Woodthorpe’s party last year in the Kubo Valley. 

A considerable extent of country was surveyed by the surveyors 
accompanying the column which proceeded from Bhamo to Mogaung 
and thence to the Jade-Mines and Endawegyi Lake, returning, wid Sakan 
and Mogaung, to Katha on the Irrawaddy. Surveys were made in the 
Katha District and the survey of the Irrawaddy downwards from Bhamo 
to Tigyaing completed. The Chindwin and Irrawaddy Rivers were also 
surveyed in the neighbourhood of their junction. 

Further important results may be expected from the expeditions 
proceeding this season from Mogaung to the Kachin Hills and the head- 
waters of the Uru and Chindwin Rivers, and from the expedition to the 
Chin country, which will start from Kolewa. A third starts from Mogok, 
in the Ruby-Mines district, proceeding vid Momeit to Taungbain and 
back; while another, starting from Bhamo will go south-east to the 
Shweli River and over Northern Theinni. 

Trigonometrical Branch.—Triangulation has been extended down 
the Madras coast for 370 miles, thus completing the scheme for this 
part of the coast. The object of it was to fix the positions of beacons, 
temples, lighthouses and other conspicuous objects for tke use of the 
Marine Survey of India and it now extends from False Point to Point 
Calimere in the Tanjore District. The party has been transferred to 
Burmah to carry on the triangulation there. A new 12-inch microscope 
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micrometer theodolite, by Troughton and Simms, has been procured for 
this work and it is intended to make the triangulation as perfect as the 
rest of India and to incorporate it therewith for the discussion of the 
earth’s figure. | 

Tidal and Leveling operations.—The recording of the tidal curves by 
the self-registering tide gauges, their reduction, and the publication of 
the predicted heights have been continued as usual during the year at 
18 stations round the coasts of India and Burmaand at Aden. Work has 
ceased at Negapatam, where 5 years’ observations have been completed, 
and at Hlephant Point, where only 43 years’ observations could be made, 
owing to the observatory becoming unsafe. 

Two new observatories have been established, one at Tuticorin and 
the other at the entrance to Princes’ Dock, Bombay, where the gauge s 
a new one by Legé and of a different pattern from any of the others in 
use in India. An observatory will probably be started at Mergui at 
once. 

The following summary of the results of the predictions for 1887 
is interesting, as showing the comparative accuracy of predictions and 
actuals. 


Percentage of Predictions 


within 15 minutes of actuals. within 8 inches in height of actuals, 
High-Water. Low-Water. High-Water. Low-Water. 
Open coast Stations 56 52 98 98 
Riverain rc 71 71 69 64: 


In connection with the tidal operations, spirit-leveling operations 
were carried out from Madras to Vizagapatam, vié Nellore, Gunttr 
and Coconada, and from Chinsura to Nuddea, along the right bank of 
the Hughli River. 

Tide tables for 1889 have been prepared which contain predictions 
of the heights and times of high and low water for 28 ports, being one 
more than in the volume for 1888. 

I may mention in connection with this subject that the first volume of 
the Records of the Volcanic Hruption at Krakatoa, in 1883, lately 
published by the Royal Society, contains the reductions by Captain 
W. J. L. Wharton, R. N., of the observations of the Seismic Sea 
Waves, including those made by the automatic tide-gauges at different 
points round the coast of India and at Aden, of which a report was 
given by Major A. W. Baird, R. H., Survey of India, then in charge 
of the Tidal operations. The observations have all been reduced to 
Greenwich time, and show that the sea disturbance was probably com- 
posed of two descriptions of waves, viz.:—long waves with periods of 
over an hour, and shorter but higher waves with irregular and much 
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briefer intervals. To the north and east the long wave can be traced for 
about 450 miles. To the west it travelled over great distances, reaching 
Cape Horn and possibly the English Channel. To the south and east the 
propagation of the disturbance was limited. The shorter waves reached 
Ceylon and Mauritius. The velocities of the first great wave in mid-ocean, 
as observed at different points round the Coast of India, were; Nega- 
patam 357 miles an hour. Madras 338. Vizagapatam 338. False Point 
308. Dublat 351. Beypore 326. Bombay 331. Karachi 340. At Aden, 
347 miles an hour. 

Hlectro-telegraphic Longitude Observations—The services of two 
astronomical parties, in charge, respectively, of Lieutenant-Colonels 
George Strahan and W. J. Heaviside, R. H., being available, the opera- 
tions for the electro-telegraphic determination of ares of longtitude 
were resumed in Southern India and seven arcs were measured, 71z.— 

From Nagarkoil to Bangalore, Madras and Mangalore and from 
Mangalore to Bellary (new). From Madras to Bangalore and Mangalore 
(revised) ; and from Mangalore to Bombay (completed) ; thus completing 
the South Indian work to Cape Comorin. . 

In the course of these operations Colonel Strahan has made experi- 
ments with the object of throwing light upon the causes of the errors 
which occur in the observations; and especially towards ascertaining 
whether the mere elevating or depressing of the telescope affected in 
any way its position in the meridian; or in other words, whether there 
is unequal flexure in the two halves of the transit axes acting at 
different altitudes In an uncertain and variable way, for which no 
law has yet been traced. The method employed was by comparison 
of observations on a star’s transit by direct vision with those obtained 
from it by reflection from the surface of mercury. It is satisfactory to 
note that Colonel Strahan found from his experiments that the times of | 
transit by direct and reflected vision differed by only ‘05 of a second, 
and that with the least trustworthy of the two telescopes employed. 

This season’s measurements afford additional evidence towards 
establishing a curious geodetic fact which now rests upon so strong a 
basis as to be practically proved, viz.:—the deviation of the plumbline 
round the coasts of India in the direction of the sea. This fact has 
already been brought to notice in the preface to vol. IX of the ‘ Opera- 
tions of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India.” The conclusion is 
based on the fact that, in every case of longitudinal arcs running east 
and west with one or both stations on the coast, the astronomical are 
is less than the geodetic one, thus showing a displacement of the zenith 
in the opposite direction from the sea. The numerical results cannot 
be given at present, but the tendency is obvious and confirms the 
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evidence already obtained, by swinging pendulums and by levelling, of 
the increase of density in the submarine strata. 

Topographical Surveys.—General Surveys, in continuation of those 
of former seasons, were carried on in Baluchistan, Gujarat, the Panjab, 
Himalayas, and the Madura and Tinnevelly districts of Madras, as well as 
the reconnaissance survey of Upper Burma, as far as the movements of 
the troops would permit. Forest surveys were continued in Lower 
Burma, in the Belgaum and Thana districts of Bombay, and commenced 
in the Hoshungabad District of the Central Provinces. 

It has been decided to postpone the Topographical Survey of the 
portions of the Madras Presidency still remaining unsurveyed, and the 
party that was engaged thereon will be exclusively employed on Forest 
Surveys for the Madras Government. 

Revenue Surveys.—Cadastral Surveys, by which each plot of land 
held with separate occupancy rights is separately surveyed and the rights 
of the occupiers recorded, have been conducted in the Gorakpur, Basti, 
Mirzapur and Terai Districts of the N.-W. Provinces ; in the Bilaspur 
Districts of the Central Provinces; the Nowgong District of Assam ; 
the Thongwa District of Burma; also in two Government estates and in 
three Ward’s estates in different parts of Orissa and Bengal. Traverse 
operations, designed so as to furnish a framework on which cadastral 
surveys are to be executed by the permanent staff of village surveyors 
and accountants, have been confined to the Central Provinces, and 
have been carried out over very large areas in nine districts. Several 
Districts in the Punjab have also been traversed for the construction of 
a new series of maps for the Province, from the Settlement Surveys; 
a large and important work which has made good progress. The new 
Survey of the Town of Calcutta, executed with great minuteness of detail 
on the scale of 50 feet to an inch, including the delineation of the 
boundaries of the separate properties, has been completed, and the 
drawing of the maps in a style suitable for publication by photozinco- 
graphy is now occupying the attention of the Surveyors. The new 
map is much wanted, the best available map being Simm’s, which was 
made in 1847 to 1849 and has long been out of date. 

Publishing Ofices—Very large numbers of maps and other subjects 
-have been reproduced during the year by copper-plate engraving, litho- 
graphy, photozincography, heliogravure and other photographic pro- 
cesses, not only for the Survey Department, but for many other Govern- 
ment Departments. 

The amount of work turned out in the printing offices of the Survey 
may be judged from the fact that the total number of copies of maps 
&c. printed in Calcutta during the last Survey year was nearly a million, 
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Trans-Frontier and other Geographical work.—Turning now to other 
geographical work in Indian territories or in the countries adjoining 
our frontier, as recorded in the Journals and Proceedings of the principal 
EHuropean Geographical Societies, and proceeding from east to west. 

Tonquin and French Cambodia.—The subject of the navigation of 
the Upper Mekong is attracting the attention of French geographers 
and officials. M. Pavie, the Vice-Consul of France at Luang Prabang, 
has succeeded a second time in travelling from Laos to Tonquin along 
the Black River. He ascended the Namu, a tributary of the Mekong, 
and from there reached Shan Territory. MM. Blanchet and de Fesigny 
have navigated ina small steamer the Preapatang rapids, hitherto re- 
garded as impassable. M. de Fesigny has prepared a map of the Upper 
Mekong. M. Gauthier has successfully navigated the river from Luang 
Prabang to Khong, and proposes to establish two lines of steamers, one 
from Khong to Kemmarab, a distance of 185 miles, and the other from 
the latter point to the rapids 37 miles below Luang Prabang, a distance of 
370 miles. During the season of high water, vessels of a mean tonnage 
can navigate the river as far as Stung-Treng. The object of thesé 
lines and other projects for the navigation of this great river is to 
prevent the diversion of the trade of the Laos country to Burma. 

Siam.—Mr. J. M’Carthy, Superintendent of Surveys in Siam, con- 
tributes to the Proceedings of tke Loyal Geographical Society an in- 
teresting account of that country and of his journeys in the Malay 
Peninsula and the N. H. of Siam. The paper is accompanied by a map 
of Siam which is a very valuable contribution to our hitherto limited 
knowledge of that country. 

A very interesting account of the Chieng-mai country, between the 
Salwin and the Mekong, by Mr. Archer, the Vice-Consul at Chieng-mai, 
has been recently published in Parliamentary-Papers (Siam No, 2, 1888). 
Mr. Archer visited Nan, the most eastern of the Lao States, through a 
country hitherto almost unvisited by Europeans. 

Upper Burma. The principal explorations in Upper Burma have 
already been noticed, but mention should be made of a very interesting 
description by Mr. Robert Gordon, which appears in the Proceedings 
hi. G. 8., of the celebrated Ruby Mines, near Mogok, and of the country 
in their neighbourhood which has so long been a sealed tract to Huropean - 
travellers and trading enterprise, but has now been fully explored and 
mapped by the Survey of India Department. 

Lower Burma.—The Scottish Geographical Magazine, for September 
last, gives an interesting abstract of the explorations in Tenasserim from 
Moulmein to Mount Mulai, the southernmost peak of the Dona Mountains, 
undertaken by Signor Leonardo Fea, who made large zoological and 
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botanical collections which have been made over to the Natural History 
Museum at Genoa. 

Hydrography of South Hastern Tibet—There has been considerable 
discussion in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
Bulletin of the French Société de Geographie, on the subject of the 
River systems of S. H. Tibet and the sources of the Lohit Brahmaputra 
and Irawadi. In a note ‘on the Hydrography of S. E. Tibet,’ which 
appears in the former, General Walker, C. B., our late Surveyor-General, 
refutes the theory brought forward by M. Dutreuil de Rhins that 
the sources of the Irawédi le in Central Tibet to the west of the basin 
of the Lu; that the Kenpou, or Gakbo dsangpo, is the principal 
source of the Irawadi, and that a cluster of smaller rivers flowing 
northwards between the Kenpou and the Lu are its minor sources; 
and he shows that no Tibetan river west of the Lu can possibly be the 
source of the Irawadi; that most probably the Kenpou is the upper 
course of the Dibong and is joined by the Nagong Chu a little above the 
point where it enters the Himalaya mountains to make its way across 
them into Assam. 

The erroneous nature of M. Dutreuil de Rhin’s principal conten- 
tion, that the Kenpou passes between Sadiya and Rima on its way to 
join the Irawadi, is proved by the result of Mr. J. F. Needham’s journey 
along the Lohit Brahmaputra between these two points, of which a very 
complete account has recently been published in the Supplementary 
Papers of the R. G. 8. (Vol. II, Part 3), together with a good deal of in- 
formation on the subject of former attempts to penetrate the Mishmi 
country by Wilcox, Griffith, Rowlatt and the French Missionaries 
Krick and Boury, who were murdered at Samé. 

The geographical information gathered by Mr. Needham regarding 
the source of the Brahmaputra entirely corroborates the report of the 
Pandit A.-K., who visited the head waters of both its branches which 
unite close to Rima. Mr. Needham saw the gorges of both these 
streams. The easterly one, the La ti, is called the Zayul Chu by the 
Pandit, and the westerly, the Mi Chu, or Rong Thod Chu, is said to rise 
at a distance of 15 marches from Rima, in the same range as another 
river which flows away west into the Abor country and is, in fact, 
that eastern affluent of the Dihong called the Nagong Chu. Mr. 
Needham’s discovery of the identity of the river of Rima with the 
Brahmaputra also settles the doubtful question of the identity of the 
Sanpo with the Dihong, because we know from the Pandit that the 
Sanpo does not go into Burma round the sources of the Rima river and 
can therefore only go into the Dihong, for which there is also the 
evidence of the Mishmis, and it may now be accepted as a fact. 
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On this latter question I may refer to an interesting report by Col. 
Tanner, which appears in the last Annual Report of the Survey of India 
Department, and may mention that a native explorer has been sent to 
make further observations about the lower course of the Dihong. . 

The many interesting problems connected with the sources of the 
five large rivers which, all flowing from the south-east corner of Tibet 
through a tract of not more than 400 miles in width, extend southwards 
and eastwards, and water an enormous tract extending almost from 
Calcutta to Sin tina: must await for their definite solution the further 
opening out of the hitherto sealed regions on our new Upper-Burma 
Frontier; but now that the question of new trade-routes between 
Burma, Assam and China is attracting the earnest attention of the 
Government in this country, we may hope in the interests of geography 
that it will not long be deferred. The geographical aspects of the 
question cannot be in better hands than they are with our late chief, 
General Walker, and his present successor, Col. .Thuillier. 

Tibet.—Tibet still remains impenetrable as ever to Europeans, A 
further attempt was to have been made last year by a Russian expedi- 
tion, under command of the veteran traveller and explorer Prjewalski, to 
reach Lhassa, which had long been the dream of his life, but at the very 
outset of the journey he died, on the way from Tashkend to Vernyi, 
aged only 50. Tothe Russian nation and the still greater realm of 
science, the loss of a servant so devoted and untiring as Prjewalski, 
must be irreparable, but it is gratifying to know that his work is to be 
continued, and we may hope that sooner or later the dreary wastes of 
Northern Tibet, which have so long remained closed to all European 
explorers, will be opened out to science. 

In the course of his four journeys to Central Asia Prjewalski 
traversed nearly the whole of Hastern Turkestan, the desert of Gobi and 
the country in the neighbourhood of the Yang-tse Kiang and the Hoang 
Ho, penetrating as far eastwards as Pekin. He re-discovered the Lake of 
Lob Nor, which no Huropean had visited since Marco Polo. During the 
course of these journeys he made most extensive zoological and botanical 
collections which it will take many years to work out. Among his most 
notable ‘ finds’ were the wild camel and the wild horse. The accounts 
of his four journeys have all been published and some of them translated 
into many Huropean languages. The scientific results are still being 
worked out. 

The following extract from a letter lately received by Dr. Prain from 
Mr. Maximowicz, the well-known Russian botanist, may be of interest. 
“He (Prjewalski) was a powerful man, and during the intervals between 
his travels devoted to book-writing (he never started for a new voyage 
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without publishing the last one) much inclined to become stout, and every 
time stouter. Beginning of fatty degeneration of the heart was the con- 
sequence, but when on a new voyage he used to train himself down and 
felt well again. He would have done so this time also, but got infected 
with typus, (typhoid or enteric?) fever somewhere; did not heed it 
but continued to hunt, march and expose himself to every weather, till 
five days before his end, when his heart would not stand the fever heat, 
and he succumbed in full possession of his mental powers.” 

The death of another well-known Russian explorer and anthropolo- 
gist—Nikolaus von Miklucho-Maclay—during the year is also announced. 
He is best known in connection with the exploration of New-Guinea and 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Eastern Turkestan.—By far the most interesting paper of the year 

on Asiatic Geography is Lieut. Younghusband’s account, in the Proceed- 
ings, R. G. S., of his journey across Central Asia from Manchuria and 
Pekin to Kashmir, over the Mustagh -Pass. The part of the journey 
which more immediately concerns us is the description of the route from 
Yarkand up the valley of the Tisnaf River to the hitherto unexplored 
Chiragh Saldi Pass, between 15,000 and 16,000 feet in height, and then, 
by the Yarkand and Surukwat rivers, across the Aghil Dawan range, 
whence following the Shakseam River he ascended the Sarpo-Laggo 
valley, near the grand peak K 2, and reached Suget Jangal, whence, with 
the greatest difficulty, he crossed the Mustagh Range by the old pass, 
the new one being closed, and made his way through Kashmir to Rawal 
Pindi. 

An account has also recently been published of the travels of the 
three adventurous French explorers, MM. Bonvalot, Capus and Pepin, 
across the Pamir, in March 1887, noticed in last year’s Address. 

An interesting paper on the Tian Shan Range has been presented to 
the Geographical Society of Berlin by Herr von Krasnof, who visited 
those regions in 1886, in company with Ignatief, the geologist. His 
enquiries had special reference to the distribution of plants, and he notes 
the remarkable differences between the flora of the northern and southern 
Slopes of the range, the former preserving many of the types which 
characterize the Alpine flora in Europe. He also notices the glacier 
features of the tract, and discovered some curious prehistoric rock-draw- 
ings showing that the horse was a domestic animal in very early times. 

A Russian officer, Captain Grombtchevsky, has quite recently visited 
the Pamir region, the Mustégh Range, the Taghdumbask, and the 
country to the north of Baltistan. From the Ferghana territory he 
passed by Hai and Lake Karakol to the Southern Pamir region and 
found an encampment of Chinese Kirghiz on the Murghab. He passed 
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into Wakkan and by the Darkot Pass into Chinese territory, and on to 
Kanjutand Khunsa, penetrating as far as Raskun, but was unable to carry 
out his intention of visiting the Karakorum Pass and EE to 
Trerghana. 

The Russian Geographical Society has sree anew map of the 
present Russo-Afghan frontier, on the scale of gzgg55, with an accom- 
panying pamphlet by M. Kuhlberg, the Russian Commissioner, narrating 
the progress of the delimitation. 

We have accounts of other explorers in these regions, but space se 
not allow me to refer to them in detail. 

The opening Address, delivered by Col. Sir C. W. Wilson, R. E., as 
President of the Geographical Section of the British Association at Bath, 
is especially deserving of notice here in India, because in it he discusses 
the question of ancient and modern trade routes to the Hast, and shows 
how the construction of the Suez Canal, by making India immediately 
accessible from the Mediterrean, is causing a remarkable redistribution 
of the channels and trade centres of commerce between India and 
other eastern countries and the Western Huropean nations, and that 
Great Britain is, in fact, losing the monopoly of the carrying trade from 
India which is being diverted to the ports of Southern Hurope. 


GEOLOGY. 


The general classification of the Indian formations has received 
its latest modification at the hands of Dr. W. T. Blanford, President 
of the Geological Society of London, in a note prepared for the late 
meeting in September last, in London, of the International Geologi- 
cal Congress; on the basis of classification given in the “‘ Manual of the 
Geology of India,” published in 1879, the most important alterations or 
corrections being the placing of the Vindhyans as lower Paleozoic, and 
a re-arrangement of the Transition series. The very obvious physico- 
geological division of India into Peninsular and Hxtra-Peninsular 
regions, with the great intervening one of the Indo-Gangetic-Brahmaputra 
plain, still necessitates the keeping up of two tables of classification, so 
long as the fact remains that no marine fossiliferous beds of paleeozoic age 
have yet been discovered in the peninsular region. For the purposes of 
this Address it will suffice to give these two tables in condensed form, 
and homotaxially with the Huropean Series. 
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PENINSULAR INDIA. 
INDIA. | HUROPE. 
Blown Sand.—Cotton soil—Modern Alluviunm Recent. 
Older Alluvium.—Low-level Laterite.—Cuddalore Sandstones i Ee oaerat 
Upper Tertiary of Cutch.—Bone gravels of Perim 
Argillaceous beds of Cutch.—Miocene of Kattiwar, — Quilon beds 
Arenaceous beds of Cutch ap Ao Miocene. 
Orbitoides Limestone of Cutch ae me 
Nummulitic beds of Cutch and Gujerat. —High- Level Laterite Fs } fiscono: 
Upper Deccan Trap.—Rana pusilla beds of Bombay 
Lower Deccan Trap. —Physa prinsepi beds of Central Tinea: lien 
Group.— Bag beds.—Arialur, Utatur, and Trichinopoli stages .., Cr etaceous. 
Neocomian of Cutch A ey aie : 
(4. Cutch and J abalpur. ..) (Umia and Katrol of ) 
3. Kota-Maleri ow Cutch.—Tripatti Sand- | 
e | stones, Hllore.—Chari | 
a and Patcham of Cutch.} | 
a Upper —Ragavapuram beds, PRE 
a | | Ellore. »... | 
< ; 2. Mahadeva ee ae a | 
e (1. Rajmahal... Bi “EO j 
E & Panchet | | “ae 
z Raniganj . it, Triassic. 
& Lower 4 3. Damuda 1 7 a : | 
| 2. Karharbari : ce sae 
mie Talehir:. ... L ae 
z Bhanrer 4 
fi Upper wee ee me, .«| | Devonian 
Fe Kaimur ssl Cambro- 
% Lower ack Son.—Semri.—Kadapa. || Silurian. 
> Kaladgi ... eg 
Arvali iS a} 
Transitions of Behar and | 
Shillong.. 
Ordinary " Gneiss of eae 
Peninsula Salat 
Bundelkhand Gneiss ...} J 
EXTRA PENINSULAR. 
Modern Alluvium ..) Recent. 
Old gravels of the Himalaya and Sub- Himalaya. —‘ Karewas Foti) 
Kashmir | 
Siwaliks of the Himalaya. Mammaliferous ‘beds of Thibet. Upper Pliocene. 
Manchar of Sind. Dehing Sroup of Assam. Fossil wood 
deposits of Burma 
Lower Manchar and Gaj of Sind. Lower Siwalik or Nahun of the| } 
Himalaya. Tipam group (Assam). Pegu group (Burma) + 
Upper Nari (Sind). Kasauli (Himalaya). Archipelago series ( Anda- > Miocene. 
mans) ner 
Lower Nari (Sind). Mari Beds ( Panjab). Dagshai (Himalaya) nore i 
Khirthar oy: Nummulitic limestones (Sind, Panjab, Assam, Bur-| ) 
ma, &c 
Ranikot (Sind). Lower Nummulitic (Salt Range, Panjab and Balu- 
chistan). Gypsum and Rock-salt of Kohat (Panjab) r Hocene. 


Paleocene, Cardita Beawmonti beds and intercalated basalts of Sind. 


Olive group of Salt Range. Negrais group(Burma). Port Blair 
series (Andamans) nee wa ; ba 


| 
J 
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Hippurite limestone of. Quetta, Sind, &c. Chikkim beds, Himalaya. 
Dipsang group (Assam). Upper cretaceous (Khasi a Mai-i 


group, Burma i... Ses .| p Cretaceous. 
Cretaceous of Mt. Sirban, Hazara oe nv a 
Chichali Pass beds, Western Salt Range uae mkt 
Jurassic of Salt Range. Giumal and Spiti stages, Himalaya aver 
Variegated group of Salt Range. Schists of Spiti he urassic. 
Upper Tagling limestone, Himalaya. Silhet trap 
Lower ‘Tagling and Para limestone. Nerinwa and Megalodon bed of 

Hazara eee 
Lilang group, Himalaya. Axial group, Burma | \ Triassic. 
Ceratite beds, Salt Range. Lower Trias of Niti, Milan, and Spiti, 


(Himalaya) ve i 
Productus Limestone of Salt Range. Kuling beds (Himalaya and 
Kashmir). Lower Trias and Tassol of Hazara? Kiot limestone ei bane 
(Pir Panjal)? Krol and Supra-krol Stee Mandhali of; 
Garhwal. Maulmain series (Burma) ee 
Wanting 
Muth series ( Himalaya) Salt Marl, Salt Range. Blaini and Infra- 
Babeh series (Himalaya) Blaini of Simla. Panjab System | 
(Kashmir). Attock slates Rae 
Shillong series (Assam). Mergti series (Burma) use 
Ancient gneiss of the Himalaya .., he cee De shecede 
Gneiss of Assam and Burma 


Devonian. 


Cambro- 
Silurian. 


Prof. Oberbergrath Dr. Waagen, formerly Paleeontologist of the Survey, 
but now in the Polytechnic University of Prague, still retaining his 
hold on the study of Indian Geology, has within the last year pub- 
lished an exhaustive paper in the Jahrbuch der K. K. Geol. Reich- 
sanstalt, Vienna, on the Carboniferous Glacial Period, which owes 
much of its value to observations and deductions made from time to 
time, since 1856, by the Geological Survey in working out the Gond- 
wana Formation, particularly in connection with correlated deposits in 
South Africa and in Australia, glacial evidences of more or less import- 
ance having at the same time been observedin all. This correlation, and 
homotaxy, according to Dr. Waagen’s latest deductions, is shown in the 
annexed statement. 
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Tran? Wianamatta beds. 
Trias Beaufort beds. Panchet beds in cceiae clr cr cae 
‘ Unconformity. 
Permian. | Koonap beds Damuda beds Hawksbury -beds (glacial). 
) | Unconformity K4arharbari beds Newcastle beds. 
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Stony Creek beds. 
; Heca beds (glacial) | Talchir beds (glacial) | Bacchus Marsh beds (gla- 
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cial). 
Lower Car-| Lepidodendron beds Stroud and Port Stephen’s 
bonifer- s beds, &c. 
Resting unconforma- é 
ous. 
Ye. ieee Diva om “crystallinen® po eot So ee 
rocks. 


Lepidodendron beds. 











Devonian. | Marine Devonian PAL Marine Devonian. 


The mass of evidence brought together in this elaborate paper, which 
treats of (I.) India, (II.) South Africa, (III.) Eastern Australia, (ITV.) 
the Salt Range, and (V.) Europe, demonstrates, according to the author’s 
interpretation, that a glacial period appeared with great intensity in 
upper carboniferous times on a continent, the greater part of which lay 
south of the equator, but which, later in the Permian period, extended 
itself over the greater part of the globe : and that, though many ice-made 
formations have been mentioned in geological literature as being of 
earlier or later age, at no time can such deposits be shown to have had 
such a wide extension as in the Carboniferous, or in the Quarternary 
periods. 

Mr. R. D. Oldham gave a much needed and valuable paper, in the 
August part of the fecords of the Geological Survey of India, on the 
‘Sequence and Correlation of the Pre-Tertiary Sedimentary formations 
of the Simla Region of the Lower Himalayas ;” founded on an amal- 
gamation, as far as is possible, of the many isolated accounts which 
have been published of different portions of the range since the publi- 
cation of the Manual of the Geology of India in 1879. He gives the 
following sequence, in descending order :— 


K Rou SYSTEM. 
Carbonaceous division. 
CARBONACEOUS SYSTEM. | Blan group. 
| Simla slates. 
DEOBAN SYSTEM. 
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Jaonsar Quartezte. 
Lower Jaonsdar. 


Upper Jaonsar. 
JAONSAR SYSTEM. 
‘CENTRAL GNRISS.’ 

Tn discussing the correlation of these systems with those of Stoliczka, 
Lydekker, Waagen, and Wynne, in Spiti, Kashmir and the Panjab, as 
also the Vindhyans in Peninsular India: the conclusion is arrived at 
that the Central Gneiss is presumably of Archean age ; that the Jaonsar 
system may be equivalent to the Vindhyan in the Peninsular area, this 
correlation tending to give both systems an age corresponding at the 
latest to part of the Silurian system of Hurope. No equivalent, however, 
can be found among the fossiliferous beds of the Central Himalayas for 
the Deoban limestone. The Carbonaceous system, in correlation with 
Lydekker’s Zanskars and Panjals in Kashmir, and Stoliczka’s Kuling of 
Spiti, is considered to have been deposited during the latter end of the 
Paleozoic period, and that it corresponds to part, if not the whole, of 
the Carboniferous and Permian eras. The Krol limestone is then con- 
sidered as probably represented by part, which part cannot be deter- 
mined, of the limestones which extend from Lower Trias to Lias in Spiti 
and Kashmir. 

The attention of the officers of the Geological Survey of India ap- 
pears to have been specially directed during the year to the elucidation 
and working out of several important questions connected with econo- 
mic Geology. 

As regards the economic importance of the Dharwar series, further. 
exploration points to an increased promise of their value, in the recog- 
nition by the Survey of an extensive and promising gold-field in the 
Raichur Doab of the Nizam’s Dominions. 

An interesting question has been opened up, quite lately, regarding 
the occurrence of diamonds in the Madras Presidency, otherwise than in 
what has been hitherto considered the proper diamond-bearing 
sandstone (Banaganpilis) of the Karnil formation. A few diamonds, | 
one of them of considerable value, had been found at Wajra Kurur, where 
there is no trace now of the Banaganpilli beds from which they might 
have been derived: and it is supposed, with some show of plausibility, 
that the gems may have come froma “neck” of igneous or volcanic 
rock occurring there, which bears some resemblance to the “ blue ”’ of 
the Cape diamond-fields. It is doubted by the Survey whether the 
diamonds can be so derived, preference being given to the view that 
they occur in a remnant of the debris—present surface soils and gravels 
—of some pre-existing diamondiferous portion of this “ neck” rock 
which had passed through carbonaceous deposits long since denuded 
from the face of the country. 
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The enquiry into the quality and extent of the Manganese deposits 
in the Jubbulpore District has been completed, with an estimate of 
over 75,000 tons of available pyrolusite; the manganese hematite being 
considered practically unlimited in its extent. The geological inter- 
est attaching to this enquiry lies in the question of the origin and mode 
of distribution of the pyrolusite, which also partly occurs in what may 
be called a manganese laterite, in contrast to the ordinary or ferruginous 
rock of that name. The distribution of the pyrolusite in this laterite 
and other superficial deposits, or in the outcrops of the rocks, is attribu- 
table to a deposition by leaching out of a manganese carbonate from the 
adjacent manganiferous hematites; while the occurrence of manganese 
laterites points to a probably more extended, though local, distribution 
of manganese ores among the widely distributed laterites in the penin- 
sular region than has been previously anticipated. 

During the enquiry into the conditions of the Sapphire-bearing 
rocks of the Zanskar district in Kashmir, a very interesting confirmation 
was made of the find of nwmmulites by Dr. Thompson in 1852 ; more parti- 
cularly so as this occurrence which had been adopted by MM. d’ Archiac 
and Haime in their classic work on the Nummulitic fossils of India, had 
been since questioned by Mr. Lydekker in his ‘‘ Geology of Kashmir.” 

A Memoir on the Physical Geology of the Sub-Himalaya of Garh- 
wal and Kumaun, following on the surveys of Mr. C. 8. Middlemigs, 
will shortly be published. The more interesting subjects treated of in 
the author’s general considerations, are :—absence of metamorphism; no 
evidence of glacial conditions ; each reversed fault represents an ancient 
shore-line, or mountain-foot, 2. e., a limit of deposition; contrast of the 
south face of the Himalaya with the eastern aspect of England; the 
disturbance of the Sub-Himalayan rocks not representative of that of 
the older rocks; abstract theories of mountain-making; consideration 
of Mr. T. Mellard Reade’s theory and the Rev. O. Fisher’s “ Physics of 
the Harth.” 

The oil region of Makum, in Assam, has undergone additional exa- 
mination by Mr. R. A. Townsend, Superintendent of Petroleam-Works 
in Baluchistan: his report of the oil-shows and the possibilities of this 
tract being most favourable. A certain amount of caution must, how- 
ever, be observed in forming an estimate of the value of the oil, for the 
present, at least; because the results obtained in the Geological Survey 
laboratory, from examination of the sample of oil brought down by 
Mr. Townsend, agree very closely with that already given by Prof. 
Boverton Redwood, (Cantor Lectures on Petroleum and its products) from 
an assay of petroleum from Assam, where he obtained no percentage 
of burning oil, 94°2 per cent. being merely lubricating oil. It must be 
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noted, however, that Mr. Townsend’s sample was taken from the surface ; 
whereas a true estimate can only be formed on oil taken from a bore- 
hole. | 
In connection with the subject of petroleum beds, mention may be 
made of a recent theory, advanced by Professor Mendeléeff, that petrole- 
um is of mineral origin, and is formed by the combination of water 
with glowing metallic carbides, chiefly iron, below the crust of the earth ; 
whereby it is decomposed, the oxygen uniting with the iron, while the 
hydrogen takes up the carbon, and ascends to higher regions, where part 
is condensed into mineral oil and part remains as a natural gas. 

Strictly geological work in Burma. is still subservient to the exa- 
mination of economic products suchas the oil-tracts of Thayetmu, Yenang- 
young, &c; iron ore near Shengaung in the Shan Hills; and the Ruby- 
bearing limestones of Kya-nhyat: while only lately attention has been 
directed to the Tin ores of Tenasserim, in connection with a mission 
which has been carried out in Perak, with the view of ascertaining the 
system of Chinese labour there utilized. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society contains some 
papers bearing on Indian Geology, among which the following may be 
noted :—‘‘On the law that governs the action of Flowing Streams,” by 
Mr. R. D. Oldham. ‘‘On some of the auriferous tracts of the Mysore 
Province. Notes on the Melkote and Seringapatam areas and general 
observations,” by Mr. G. Attwood. 

A paper on ‘certain features in the Geological structure of the 
Myelat District, Upper Burma, as affecting the drainage of the country,” 
by Brigadier-General Collett, C. B., has been read to our Society, and 
will be published in an early number of the Journal. 


METEOROLOGY. 


In Indian Meteorology, I am informed, the past year was one of steady 
progress. It was (probably) that of minimum sun-spots of the present 
eycle, and like its predecessor of the two previous cycles, 1866 and 1877, 
has been characterised by very marked abnormal deviations and weather 
features. ‘The hot weather was unusually severe and several tornadoes 
and hailstorms of almost unexampled violence occurred in Bengal and 
Upper India. Interesting and valuable accounts of two of those storms, 
viz., the tornado at Dacca in April last, in which 118 people were killed, 
and the hailstorm of May at Moradabad, in which 150 people were killed 
or frozen to death, have been presented to the Society by Messrs. Pedler 
and Crombie, and Hill. The commencement of the south-west monsoon 
was marked by a very abnormal retardation of the monsoon current at the 
head of the Bay for upwards of a fortnight, during which the heat was 
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almost unprecedented in South Bengal. The South-West monsoon was 
also characterised throughout by great variations. But fortunately the 
total distribution of the rains has been such as to avert the famine 
threatened by prolonged partial drought on more than one occasion in 
several districts, more especially in Orissa. The experience of the past 
year, however, tends to confirm the general conclusion of the meteorology 
of the past 22 years in India, viz., that the greatest irregularities and 
abnormal deviations in the weather over India occur at the minimum 
sun-spot period or at (according to Lockyer) the period of least activity 
in the solar photosphere. 

It may be noted that these abnormal features of the weather have 
not been confined to India ; the summer months in Europe were unusual- 
ly cold and wet, and marked by snowstorms and floods. In America 
also, remarkable blizzards occurred in the months of January and March, 
over the States of Dakota and New York, which caused great destruction 
of property and loss of life to man and beast, owing to the intense cold 
and violence of the wind. In Australia the hot months have been marked 
by great drought. 

Several improvements have been made during the year in the 
methods of preparing and issuing the daily weather-charts and storm- 
warnings. The hour for recording the observations daily transmitted 
by weather-telegram to Simla, Galcutta and Bombay has been changed. 
from 10 A. mM. to 8 A. M., which is more in conformity with European 
‘practice. The telegraph lines being most free from traflic between 
8 and 10 4. m., the weather messages are now forwarded without delay 
and the daily reports can be issued several hours earlier than in previous 
years. The Calcutta daily Report and Chart can thus be issued at about 
11 a. M., or at the beginning of the office day instead of at the end of it; 
thus practically securing the gain of aday. The Simla daily Report is 
also issued from 12 to 24 hours earlier, and delays are now mainly due 
to the great distance between many of the Observatories and the Telegraph 
offices. In future this will be remedied as far as possible by establishing 
all new Observatories at Telegraph offices. This will not only facilitate 
the telegraphic communication of observations, but in many cases pro- 
vide observers of greater intelligence than would be otherwise obtainable. 

Satisfactory arrangements for the warning of the Burmah and 
Madras Ports of the occurrence of cyclones and cyclonic storms were 
effected and sanctioned in the beginning of the year. The duty of 
warning all ports on the Bay of Bengal Coast is assigned to the 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal. An unusually 
large number of cyclonic storms, one or two of which were of a 
very exceptional character, occurred during the past year, but in every 
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case ample and sufficient warning was given to the Bay of Bengal Ports. 
During the prevalence of such storms in the Bay, the Reporter has an 
exceedingly responsible and most arduous task to perform night and day 
till they disappear, and on this account the Society has to regret the loss 
of Mr. Pedler’s valuable services as Treasurer, the strain of constant 
work and anxiety having obliged him to give up all extraneous work. 
It is satisfactory to know that arrangements have been made for giving 
the Reporter assistance at such times. 

The duty of warning the West-Coast mes was transferred to the 
Simla Meteorological office in August last. The system in force differs 
from that followed for the Bay of Bengal Ports and has been found un- 
satisfactory, because it is limited to the warning of the Ports of ap- 
proaching storms and not to the warning of ships in ports of the existence 
of distant storms in the Arabian Sea which they might encounter if they 
left port. The disaster to the Vaitarna (which went down, with 800 per- 
sons on board in November last, during a storm in the Arabian Sea that 
only slightly affected the coast ports) has drawn attention to the defects 
of the signal system, and it is hoped it will soon be placed on a satis- 
factory footing. 

The Government of India has recently sanctioned a series of changes, 
most of which came into force on the Ist of January last. One of the 
most important is the more systematic collection of observations of 
storms than has yet been attempted. It may be desirable to point out 
that storms in India may be classed as follows : 

1st, Cyclonic storms of the South-West Monsoon. 

2nd, Cyclonic storms of the North-Hast Monsoon, or cold-weather 
storms, during which by far the larger proportion of the winter rainfall 
of Upper India and the snowfall of the Himalayan area occurs. 

ord, Hailstorms, Nor’-westers, Tornadoes, and other small but 
excessively violent storms of the hot weather, which occur chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of the seas and hills. 

4th, Duststorms, such as occur frequently in the hot weather i in the 
driest districts of N.-W. India. 

Much labour has been devoted (and on the whole successfully) to 
the investigation of the first two classes of storms. Little has, however, 
been done to elucidate the meteorological features of the last two classes. 
District officers, who have ample opportunities of collecting local 
information, could provide important data, if they occasionally ascertained 
the extent, exact times of occurrence and variations of intensity of the 
more severe hot-weather storms in their Districts. It is highly probable 
that the Nor’-Westers of Bengal are of very limited extent. Usually, 
however, a large number of these detached storms appear to occur about 
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the same time of day in different parts of Bengal and Assam during 
periods of slight general atmospheric disturbance in Northern India. 
If the conditions happen to be unusually favourable, these Nor’-Westers 
may occasionally develope into or include a tornado, as in the case of 
the Dacca storm. | 

The most important addition sanctioned by Government undoubted- 
ly is the systematic collection of observations recorded in the logs of 
vessels entering the ports of Bombay and Calcutta, with a view to the 
early publication of daily charts of the whole area, including India, the 
Indian Seas, Baluchistan, Afchanistan, South Arabia and Persia. It is 
hoped that this extension will throw much light on the causes of the 
variations in strength of the South-West Monsoon current on land and 
at sea, and also upon the origin of the cold-weather storms of Northern 
India. It may be hoped that some day it will be possible to obtain 
observations from various parts of Russian Asia which might also be of 
use. Although Indian Meteorology is chiefly affected by influences 
coming from the Bay of Bengal on the one side and the Arabian Sea 
and Indian Ocean on the other, the colder currents from the regions to 
the far north must exert some influence on the equatorial currents, and 
a knowledge of the meteorological conditions prevailing in those northerly 
regions might possibly be a guidance to meteorologists here. 

Mr. H. F. Blanford, late President of our Society, has fully com- 
pleted during the past year his very valuable Monograph on _ the 
Rainfall of India, and it is now issued as a separate volume of the 
Indian Meteorological Memoirs. He has also written during the year 
several papers on questions connected with Indian Meteorology which 
have appeared in the Royal Society’s ‘ Transactions’ and in ‘ Nature.’ 
He has also completed a work on the Meteorology of India, based on the 
publications of the Meteorological Department and giving a popular 
exposition of the more important features of the climate and weather of 
this country. It will not only increase the interest taken in Indian 
Meteorology but, it is hoped, lead to greater attention on the part of 
European meteorologists to the problems it presents. 

Mr. Eliot has also continued his researches into the nature, origin 
and paths of the cyclonic storms generating in the Bay of Bengal, and 
has during the year contributed two papers to the Indian Meteorological 
Memoirs, the first giving a list and brief account of the south-west 
monsoon storms in the Bay of Bengal during the years 1882 to 1886, 
and the second giving the full history of the cyclonic storms of Novem- 
ber and December 1886 in the Bay of Bengal. The history of these 
three interesting storms, which succeeded one another at intervals of 
about a fortnight, appears to support the condensation theory of the 
formation of cyclones which has been so ably advocated by Mr, Hliot. 
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Mr. Eliot has during tho year also worked out in detail the history 
of the formation of the cyclone which visited Balasore on May 26th 1887, 
and caused the loss of the steamers Sir John Lawrence and Retriever 
at the mouth of the Hooghly. The description of this cyclone is given 
in a new publication of the Meteorological Department called “ Cyclone 
Memoirs,” of which this forms the first part. This publication is 
intended to contain short descriptions of cyclones in a form suitable 
for issue to ship-captains, and to be issued as soon as possible after 
the occurrence of the storms described. The first part also contains 
some very valuable suggestions to sailors as to the best course for 
them to pursue in the case of their meeting similar storms. 

Mr. F. Chambers has published during the year, in the Indian 
Meteorological Memoirs, a full description of a cyclone which occurred 
in the Arabian Sea in May 1881, in which he investigates very thoroughly 
the connection between the wind direction in the storm and the position 
of its centre, and the relation which the direction of the movement of 
the storms bears to the direction of the normal monsoon wind blowing 
at the time of its formation. 

Of the Meteorological papers printed in our Journal, the first is a 
description, by Messrs. Crombie and Pedler, of the severe tornado at 
Dacca, in April last, in which it appears to be proved that the storm 
followed Meteorological conditions similar to those which usually precede 
tornadoes in the United States, in which country the subject of tornado 
formation has been worked out to the fullest extent by the Signal 
Services, under Lieut. J. P. Finley, U.S. A. 

The second paper was by Mr. 8. A. Hill, on “The Tornadoes and 
Hailstorms of April and May 1888 in the Doab and Rohilkhand,” and 
in it he discusses the origin of such disturbances, and shows that the 
tracks of the tornadoes have no apparent relation to the distribution 
of temperature or pressure at sea level, but the disturbances probably 
originate in the eddies in the stratum of the atmosphere where cloud 
formation and precipitation commence, at a level of 9000 to 10,000 feet. 

Mr. Hill has also published two other papers; one, on “ The 
Annual Variation of the Barometer in India,” in the Met. Zeitung for 
September 1888, in which he points out several features which are 
still ignored by Huropean meteorologists: notably (1) that the annual 
variation at all stations north of 20° is accompanied by one of semi-annual 
period; (2), that the annual variation diminishes in range as the eleva- 
tion increases, and probably dies out or becomes reversed in direction at 
14,000 or 15,000 feet; (8) that the annual range is greater in Central 
India and along the southern edge of the Gangetic plains than at the 
foot of the Himalaya. This is very important, as it is the direct cause of 
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the easterly winds of the summer monsoon in the Gangetic valley and 
the westerly winds of the cold-weather in the same region. 

The other paper, on “ The Life-Statistics of an Indian Province, ’’ 
appeared in “ Nature,” and in it the relations obtaining between vital 
statistics and weather, in India, are illustrated by the Statistics of the 
N. W. P. and Oudh for the ten years ending with 1887. The annual 
death-rate is shown to vary with the rainfall with great regularity. 
The birth-rates vary from year to year, according to the health of the 
people and the abundance or scarcity of food. 

In connection with Indian Meteorology the progress of Meteorologi- 
cal work in northern Australia and China is deserving of notice. 

Mr. Wragge, the Government Meteorologist of Queensland, now 
publishes a daily report with chart and forecasting the weather in the 
Australian area, based on telegraphic reports from 72 stations in 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand. As Australia occupies 
nearly the same geographical position (lying betwen 10° and 38° 
parallels of latitude) in the southern, that India does in the northern 
hemisphere, there is little doubt that progress in Australian Meteorology 
will not only react on Indian Meteorology, but throw much light on 
many of the larger problems with which Indian meteorologists have to 
deal. ; 

Dr. Doberck, Director of the Hongkong Observatory, is also doing 
very useful and valuable work in China, where a general system of 
meteorological observations is also being organised. 

Mr. Meldrum continues to collect systematically important informa- 
tion respecting the Indian Ocean from ships visiting Mauritius. It will 
hence soon be possible, by combining the information collected by these 
various Meteorological Departments to obtain a fairly complete idea of 
the larger weather features and. changes in the whole area including 
China, India and Australia and the adjacent seas, and it would be very 
desirable that this work should be undertaken if only for a limited 
period. 

Comparison of Harth Thermometers.—The records of the observa- 
tions of temperatures of earth thermometers sunk at different depths, 
at the Survey of India Trigonometrical Branch Office, Dehra Din, show 
some very curious results, one particularly noticeable being that the 
maximum at a depth of 25°6 feet occurs almost invariably in November, 
the maximum mean shade temperature at the surface being usually in 
June, but sometimes in May. ‘Taking the means of the five years record- 
ed, the earth temperature at a depth of 25°6 feet in November is 76°64° 
F., as compared witha mean temperature of 73'54°, in the shade at the 
surface, 
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On the other hand, the minima are usually in April or May. Taking 
the means of the six minima recorded and comparing them with the 
corresponding shade temperature at the surface, we have a mean mini- 
mum earth temperature of 73°94° F., against a mean surface shade tem- 
perature of 91:97°. The minimum earth temperature at 25°6 feet, of 
which records are given, is 73'50°, in May 1887, and the maximum 77°33°, 
in October 1884. The minimum mean surface shade temperature 
during the same period was 59°79°, in January 1887, and the maximum 
98°66°, in May 1887. 

The common practice up-country of building taikhanas under houses, 
and excavating chambers about deep wells, as one often sees in Central 
India and Rajputana, with the object of having these chambers warm in 
winter and cool in summer, is thus found to agree with scientific obser- 
vation. 

BARRISAL GUNS.—Babti Gaur Das Bysack has again called the atten- 
tion of the Society to the peculiar explosive sounds, occurring about the 
Sundarbans, and known as the “ Barrisal guns.”’ A memorandum, giving 
an abstract of the information recorded on the subject, was drawn up 
by me and read at the March meeting. A considerable amount of 
interest was evinced in the subject and a Sub-Committee was appointed 
to investigate it anew. The Sub-Committee drew up some rules for ob- 
servers and circulated them, with the memorandum, to the Meteorological 
Offices, Marine authorities, District officials, and other persons likely 
to be able to afford assistance and information. Numerous replies have 
been received, but as yet nothing to show definitely the cause of these 
mysterious sounds. ‘The observations will be examined and collated 
immediately and laid before the Society. One of the most suggestive 
communications on the subject is a letter from Mr. Manson of Chittagong, 
who, among other likely causes for the sounds, suggests that they may 
be caused by the breaking in of the dry crust of mudbanks, due to the 
washing out of the soft semi-fluid mud beneath, and the sudden escape 
of the imprisoned air; the sound thus produced being multiplied by 
echoes. Valuable observations were also sent in by Mr. Waller, the 
Collector of Jessore and by Dr. Crawford, Civil Surgeon, Barisal, also 
by Mr. Elson, of the Pilot Service. 


| CHEMISTRY. 

Reviewing the progress of chemistry in India during the year we 
find no records of pure chemical research. In applied chemistry, which 
perhaps in some ways is more important, good work has been done. 
The vast and, until within comparatively recent years, unexplored field 
which India affords for investigation on the chemical, and other yalu- 
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able properties of its abundant indigenous vegetable products and drugs 
has engaged the attention of some of our chemists. 

In Bengal, Professors Pedler and Warden have published in our 
Journal an account of their investigation of the properties of Bish 
Kachu, a member of the large family of Aroidee, a natural order of 
which some species in most parts of the world bear an evil reputation. 
In India, especially, certain arums are held tobe highly toxic, and 
the paper contains valuable information regarding the whole family. 
The results obtained indicate that the toxic symptoms induced by in- 
gestion of the bish kachu are referable to the mechanical irritation 
caused by the raphides, or minute needles, of calcic oxalate which are 
found in all parts of the plant, and not to the presence of any specific 
poisonous principle. | 

They have also examined the bark of the Anona squamosa, or custard- 
apple tree, and from it isolated a crystalline neutral principle, an acid 
resin, and a viscid neutral body. Also the dried carpels of Xanthorylum 
elatwm, which had some years previously, been the subject of a research 
by Dr. Stenhouse, who obtained from them an essential oil and a stear- 
opten. Messrs. Pedler and Warden have determined some of the 
physical constants of the essential oil but have failed to isolate a 
stearopten. They also separated a fixed oil, and a yellow acid principle. 

Few drugs have within the last few years caused greater interest 
than the alkaloid cocaine, contained in the leaves of the Hrythroxylon 
coca. Though the stimulating property of the leaves when chewed was 
known to the Indians of Peru more than 300 years ago, it was not until 
Koller pointed out, in 1884, the remarkable anesthetic properties of co- 
caine, that the drug received attention from the medical profession. In 
1884 the price of this alkaloid was about 2s. 6d. a grain and the demand 
was almost greater than the supply. The cultivation of the plant thus 
appeared likely to prove profitable. Seedlings of it were distributed to 
various tea-gardens by the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, and last 
year Dr. Warden examined a large number of samples of locally grown 
leaves and found that they were exceptionally rich in alkaloid, and that 
physiologically the drug is in no way inferior to that obtained from 
other sources. His investigations were published in the Journal of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 

During the foregoing investigation Dr. Warden isolated cocatannic 
acid. The acid hitherto described under that name, and first observed 
by Wackenroder and Gaedecke, is probably a decomposition product of 
the acid now isolated for the first time. 

He has also isolated the active principle of the berries of the Hmbe- 
hia ribes, the ‘ Barbarang’ of native materia medica, which have long been 
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highly esteemed as a vermifuge in this country. It is a golden coloured 
crystalline acid, and he has designated it Hmpellcc acid. 

From Delphinium zalil, a drug used chiefly in Bombay for dyeing 
silk, but also believed to possess medicinal properties, he has isolated a 
yellow acid and certain other principles; and from the stems and roots 
of the Cocculus villosus obtained a bitter alkaloid and other principles. 
An examination of the bitter oil contained in the almond of the Melea 
azadirachta, or Nim tree, commonly called ‘ Margosa oil,’ shows it to be 
highly complex in composition. This oil had already been examined by 
Dr. Cornish in 1856, and from it he isolated a substance called margosic 
acid, but did not investigate its composition or properties. Dr. 
Warden’s results will be found in the Pharmaceutical Journal. 

It is to be hoped that Messrs. Pedler and Warden will continue 
these interesting researches. The demand for new medicinal principles 
is unceasing, and if openings can be made for the encouragement of 
the cultivation in this country of the plants containing them, the bene- 
fits to the world at large and to this country will be great. | 

It is not often that a chemical manufacturing process has origin in 
India. This year, however, has been marked by the invention and 
application of a very ingenious process for the manufacture of quinine 
from cinchona bark. It depends on the solvent action of fusel oil 
on the cinchona alkaloids; and is actually worked by agitating ~ 
very finely powdered bark, which has previously been mixed with 
an alkali, in a mixture of fusel and kerosine oils. The alkaloids 
displaced by the alkali from their natural combinations in the bark 
become dissolved in the mixture of oils, from which they are in turn 
recovered by the addition of dilute sulphuric acid. From the acid solu- 
tion thus obtained the crystals of sulphate of quinine ultimately form 
out, and by a slight subsequent purification are ready for use. This 
beautiful and simple invention was originated by Mr. C. H. Wood, 
lately Quinologist to the Government of Bengal; and it has been worked 
out by Mr. J. Gammie, resident manager of the Cinchona plantation 
near Darjiling. By making the invention public property, the Govern- 
ment has thus completed the task, which it began in 1861, of so cheapen- 
ing the only remedy for the commonest disease of the tropics as to put 
it within the reach of the poorest sufferer. 

In Madras, Mr. David Hooper, the Government Quinologist, has 
examined the leaves of the Adhatoda vasica, or “‘ Arusa,” a widely distri- 
buted plant used in medicine, as a dye, and also in agriculture. The latter 
use is interesting. In the Sutlej valley the fresh leaves are scattered 
over recently flooded fields, under the idea that they act as a manure 
and also poison the aquatic weeds that otherwise would injure the 
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rice crops. The leaves and extracts are also valuable as insecticides, 
the alcoholic extract of the leaves being an intensely lethal poison 
to all the lower orders of animal life, while producing no appreciable 
effect on healthy animals of the higher orders. From the leaves Mr. 
Hooper has isolated a well defined alkaloid, Vasicine, and an acid 
which he has termed Adhatodic acid. . 

The rhamniads, or buckthorns, have long been known to yield 
important products used in medicine and the arts. The berries of some 
of the Huropean varieties of Rhamnus have been examined by Lefort, 
Stein and Schiitzenberger and certain crystalline glucosides obtained, 
but so far the cathartic principle was unknown. The introduction of 
the bark of R. frangula and BR. parshianus into the last British Pharma- 
copeia led Mr. Hooper to examine the bark of an Asiatic species, R. 
Wightw, from which he has been able to isolate Cathartic acid, a 
crystalline body, several resins, resin acids and neutral principles. 

Another bark examined by Mr. Hooper has been that of the Michelia 
Niiagirica, one of the most abundant and perhaps most characteristic of 
the forest trees of the Nilgiri Hills. The bark appears to have lately 
attracted some attention on the Continent as a source of a new aromatic 
essential oil, and it is believed to possess febrifugal properties. 

Mr, Hooper communicated two interesting papers to the last annual 
meeting of the Pharmaceutical Conference, one on ‘ Carthagena bark”’; 
the other on the ‘“ Hybridisation of Cinchonas.’’ 

In Bombay we learn that Dr. Dymock, the well-known authority 
on Indian Materia Medica, is preparing a third edition of his work on 
indigenous drugs, under the title of the Pharmacographia Indica. It 
may perhaps be mentioned, as an indication of the high appreciation in 
which Dr. Dymock’s investigations on Indian drugs are held in England, 
that he was lately awarded the Hanbury medal at a meeting of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

Tt will thus be seen that good progress is being made in the work- 
ing out of Indian drugs, &c., but entirely by the European officers of 
Government, though the subject is one which might have been expected 
to have attracted the attention of native students of medicine more than 
it appears to have done. It should be mentioned, however, that Mr. John 
Taswoo White, a native of Burma, has published in the ‘ Chemical News’ 
communications on ‘‘ Analytical Processes.” 


TELEGRAPHY AND HLECTRICAL SCIENCE. 
Not the least important among the practical sciences is Telegraphy, 
and to us in India, where we have to maintain not only a largely in- 
ereasing daily communication with Hurope and other foreign countries, 
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several thousands of miles away, but also a series of inland lines of 
perhaps greater extent than any other country in the world, except 
Russia and the United States, any means of increasing the carrying — 
power of the lines must be of special importance. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to be able to record that during the present year the system of 
quadruplex telegraphy has been perfected in India, so that four messages 
can now be transmitted simultaneously over the same wire, two in one 
direction and two in the other. Bombay and Madras work quadruplex 
direct; Calcutta works quadruplex with Agra or Allahabad on one 
line, and with Akyab or Rangoon on another; and the results obtained 
over these very long circuits have been most satisfactory. The system 
in use is the same as that used in America and in England, with the 
apparatus altered in certain important respects to suit the conditions 
of Indian telegraphy. Four signallers are employed at each end of 
the wire, two in despatching messages and two in receiving them, each 
man working a separate instrument. One wire thus keeps eight men 
fully employed, and it°is easy to conceive the great saving in plant, 
thus gained. The difficulties met with at first have now been all 
overcome and the future extensiou of the system in India depends only 
on traffic requirements. It will be within the memory of many of the 
members present that our lamented fellow-member Louis Schwendler 
took a very prominent part in the introduction of Duplex telegraphy 
into India, and described the general theory of its working very fully 
in our Journal, Part II, for 1873-74-75. It would have been a great 
pleasure to him could he have lived to see the perfection and exten- 
sion of his labours. | 

Another great advance in Indian telegraphy is the substitution of 
hard copper wire for the ordinary galvanised iron wire. The trials of 
the copper wire were so satisfactory, that it has now been put up for the 
whole distance (800 miles) Bombay to Madras, also. from Bombay 
towards Nagpur, and on shorter sections. The great advantages of 
copper wire lie in its high conductivity and virtual freedom from electro- 
magnetic inertia, which tends to retard the flow of the electric current 
through iron wire. This really means that within certain limits two 
ofiices will work as well with one another through 1000 miles of copper 
wire as they would through 500 miles of iron wire. It is on this copper 
wire that Bombay and Madras work quadruplex direct and work excel- 
lently ; in fact, better than they formerly did on an iron wire, which’ 
necessitated automatic repetition or translation at Bellary. 

Another improvement to be recorded is the introduction of mica 
‘lightning-dischargers ’ in telegraph offices. These lightning-dischargers 
are placed at either end of a telegraph line where it enters an office, in 
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order to protect the signallers from the destructive effects of lightning. 
Hitherto the so-called “ plate-lightning-discharger”’ has been in general 
use in India. The upper plate has two screws, to one of which is connected 
the line wire entering the office, and to the other the telegraph apparatus. 
The lower plate is connected direct to the earth. The two plates on 
the sides facing each other are finely grooved in parallel lines, the 
grooves in the line-plate crossing those in the earth-plate at right 
angles, so that each crossing approximately represents two cones with 
their points facing each other, with a small space of air between 
them; and the more numerous such crossings, and the smaller the air- 
space, the more efficient the discharger. 

However, actual experience in India and, very recently, a long series of 
laboratory experiments, certainly seem to show that a greater amount of 
protection can be obtained by employing two perfectly smooth metal 
surfaces separated only by a thin sheet of mica, two or three circular 
holes being cut in the mica to admit of the discharge passing between 
the plates and so to earth. The reason of this greater protection lies in 
the fact that mica possesses at least five times greater capacity or power 
of drawing in charges of electricity than air has. For example, if 
two comparatively small plates separated by mica, and two much larger 
plates separated by air are connected up ‘parallel’ or ‘in series,’ in a 
circuit in which currents of high potential are generated, it will be ob- 
served that the sparks all pass between the mica-separated plates and 
none at all between the air-separated ones. | 

It may be noted that in 1846 Steinheil used a plate-discharger with 
a sheet of silk as the insulating medium, the principle of action involved 
being in a lesser degree exactly that of the new mica discharger. 

The use of telephones is extending, and during the year they have 
been adopted in the Harbour Defence Works, Bombay and Karachi, for 
giving orders and information. They have been found useful in the con- 
struction of railways and, especially, in difficult tunnelling works. Also in 
station-yards, where it is necessary for a Station-master to convey simul- 
taneous orders to three or more signal-boxes regarding the shunting of 
trains &c. They have been used at rifle ranges instead of the old 
system of flags, or in addition to it. 

A system for recording the hearing powers of persons, especially 
those under treatment for deafness, by means of an arrangement of 
telephone and electrical resistance has been devised and will no doubt 
be tried in our hospitals. A record of hearing can be kept as accurately 
as a record of weight is now kept. 

Electric lighting is slowly making its way in India, but the almost 
prohibitive cost of installation prevents its extended adoption in place 
of gas. 
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A. very interesting sketch of the History of Telegraphic communi- 
cation between the United Kingdom and India, by General Sir R. 


Murdoch Smith, appears in a recent number of the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine. : 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


You will doubtless expect me to tell you something of recent 
advances in photography: there is, however, little to tell. 

It is gratifymg to note the resuscitation of our local Photographic — 
Society and the establishment of new Societies at Bombay, Allahabad and 
Madras as an indication of the awakened interest in photography 
brought about by the perfection and simplicity to which the working of 
gelatine dry plates has now arrived. To the archeologist these plates 
are invaluable and permit of an immense deal more work being done 
than was the case with the old collodion methods, wet or dry. With 
these plates, which need not be developed on the spot, the explorer 
can now obtain far more trustworthy records of the strange places and 
people he visits than was formerly the case when all had to be done 
by hand and eye. Great improvements have also been made in printing 
methods, both solar and photo-mechanical, which greatly facilitate the 
reproduction of photographs for book illustration. 

As the recording pencil of Science in all branches the use of 
photography is daily extending. In astronomy, microscopy and 
spectroscopy, especially, its powers of revealing the invisible are in- 
valuable and almost indispensable for research. Photographs have been 
lately taken of nebule which the most powerful telescopes fail to show 
to the eye. A complete photographic Survey of the Heavens has been 
arranged for internationally, and I should have been glad to have seen 
this country taking part in it, but special instruments and arrangements. 
would be necessary, for which it would be hopeless to ask the aid of 
Government at present, while so many more important things remain 
to be done. 

Photographic observations of sunspots and facule are made regularly 
every day, weather permitting, at the Trigonometrical Branch office, Sur- 
vey of India, at Dehra Dun, on 8-inch plates and—when any large spots of 
special importance are visible—with the large photoheliograph, which 
gives images of 12 inches diameter. Copies of the negatives are sent 
home to complete the Greenwich observations. The advantage of having 
this observatory at Dehra Dun is shown by the tables of comparative 
visibility of the sun at Dehra and at Greenwich. At Dehra the per- 
centage of invisibility, since 1881, has averaged from 10 to 22 days, 
while at Greenwich it was from 41 to 60 days between 1880-81 and 
1885-86. 
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In the Photographic Office, Survey of India, experiments have been 
made with the object of improving the ordinary process of photozincogra- 
phy by impressing the photographic image directly from the negative in- 
stead of transferring it from a paper impression. The results obtained 
are sharper and more accurate in scale. The process of heliogravure by 
the etching method, has made great advances, and is now being largely 
utilised for the reproduction of photographs from nature or other subjects 
which are unsuited for photozincography, or require finer and more delicate 
treatment. A large number of the plates illustrating Dr. Fiihrer’s forth- 
coming report on the Archeological Remains at Jaunpur have been 
reproduced in this manner, and a specimen has also appeared in our 
“ Proceedings.” A series of plates, chiefly selected from the draw- 
ings executed by the Archeological Surveys, is being reproduced in 
this manner under the orders of the Government of India, R. and A. 
Department, for the use of Art Schools throughout the country. 

In this country we depend almost entirely on photography for the 
rapid multiplication of the maps of our Surveys, and other plans and 
drawings; for we have no Keith Johnstons, nor Stanfords here, and no 
class of professional engravers, draughtsmen, or lithographers to draw 
upon, though we hope our Schools of Art will in time supply this 
deficiency. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to me to be able to tell you that the 
property possessed specially by the eosin dyes, of rendering bromide of 
silver very highly sensitive to the yellow rays of the spectrum,—a fact 
which was first announced in this room, in January 1876,—has been 
turned to useful account in the preparation of the so called orthochro- 
matic, or isochromatic, plates, which have been found of the greatest use 
in copying paintings and in photo-micrography, photo-spectroscopy and 
other purposes when it is desired to photograph objects of a yellow 
colour, which reproduce so unsatisfactorily by the ordinary methods. 
During the year I commenced a series of observations on the orthochro- 
matic properties of different kinds of eosins and hope, if the pressure of 
other duties permits, to be able to resume them and to lay them before 
you with further photo-spectroscopic observations of the less refrangible 
rays, with the aid of the Rowland gratings exhibited at our last meeting. 


Before proceeding further, mention may be made of several mathe- 
matical papers by Babu Asutosh Mukhopadhydy, that have appeared 
in our Jowrnal and Proceedings, on Poisson’s Integral and on Monge’s 
Differential Hquations to the Parabola and to all Conics. 


MUSEUMS. 
As the founder of the first Museum in this country our Society 
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should have a peculiar interest, not only in the Imperial Indian Museum, 
in which its own collections are now preserved, but in the welfare 
and progress of the Museums which have been established all over 
the country and are so valuable for the due conservation and study 
of objects of historical or scientific interest, besides being a most po- 
tent means of education by the eye, to the student, or craftsman, as 
well as to the merest sightseer: and it is satisfactory to think that the 
poorest cooly can enjoy these advantages gratuitously and without let 
or hindrance. . 

Indian Museuwm.—This Museum, in which we have so strong a direct 
interest, is doing good work in many directions which have been espe- 
cially noticed under their respective heads. It is a very great pleasure 
to me to be able to report that the new building to accommodate the 
Economic and Anthropological Collections, has been commenced, under 
the orders of the Government of Bengal. When this is completed the 
Museum will have a magnificent range of buildings worthy of the 
Imperial capital and Presidency town. 

It is specially gratifying to know that the Sea-Dredging opera- 
tions by the Marine Survey department, in the starting of which our 
Society took so prominent an interest some years ago, are yielding 
very fruitful results. The contributions of zoological specimens 
collected by Commander Carpenter, Dr. Giles—the naturalist, and 
other officers of the Marine Survey, are steadily increasing in number 
and importance. According to a summary kindly furnished to me 
by Mr. Wood-Mason, the Superintendent of the Museum, no less than 
515 distinct species, exclusive of the results of numerous surface gather- 
ings and of isolated fragments of Sponges, Hydroids, Alcyonaria, 
Mollusks &c., were brought on the books of the Museum during 
the year; and many specimens, including the fine collection from 20 to 
1,900 fathoms formed last May by Mr. Wood-Mason, who temporarily 
took Dr. Giles’ place on board the ‘ Investigator’ as naturalist, are still 
being sorted and registered. The retirement of Dr. Giles from the 
Survey, threatened to interfere with the continuity of the zoological 
work, but it is satisfactory to know that a competent successor to him, in 
Dr. Alcock, has been appointed by Government, and there is no reason 
to fear that the results of the present season will be inferior to those of 
past seasons. It is hoped that with steel dredging-wire, which has been 
ordered from Europe, results of still greater value and importance will 
be attained. 

The other most important recent acquisitions are a collection of 
interesting Neolithic worked stones from Southern India, presented by 
Mr. R. B. Foote ; and the remarkable collection of remains of the same 
age discovered by Mr. Driver, and referred to elsewhere. 
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The rough draft of the ‘‘ Catalogue of Mantodea, with descriptions 
of new Genera and Species in the Collections of the Indian Museum,” 
referred to by my predecessor last year, has been completed by Mr. Wood- 
Mason ; Part I, which will be illustrated by 30 to 40 woodcuts, is ready 
for press, and it is hoped will be issued during the current year. Mr. 
Wood-Mason has also commenced a descriptive catalogue of the ex- 
tensive collection of the Malacostracous Crustacea. 

Mr. W.L. Sclater has been actively continuing the “ Catalogue of 
Mammalia,” commenced by Dr. J. Anderson, and has completed the de- 
termination and listing of the Carnivora, and made considerable progress 
with the Ungulata. 

Parts III and IV of a “ Catalogue of the Moths of India,” by Mr. 
Cotes and Col. Swinhoe, which was referred to in last year’s Address, have 
been issued, and Part V, (Pyrales), completing this useful work, in the 
preparation of which Col. Swinhoe has had a prominent share, is ready 
to be issued. 

The very important subject of the investigation of the insect-pests 
of India has received the earnest attention of the Trustees, and, at the 
suggestion and. with the aid of the Government of India in the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, has been placed on a systematic footing. 
Mr. HE. C. Cotes has been allowed to devote a portion of his time to 
collecting information on this subject and publishing the results peri- 
odically as ‘“‘ Notes on Economic Entomology ”’ and further to bring into 
use when practicable the methods and apparatus that have proved 
successful in dealing with insect-pests in Europe and America. Two 
numbers of the “ Notes’ (on the Wheat and Rice Weevil, and on Insecti- 
cides) have already appeared; a third (on Indian Insect Pests) is in . 
preparation, and a large amount of material has been collected, which 
will gradually be worked up with the aid of specialists. 

The extensive Zoological collections from the Mergui Archipelago, 
formed for the Museum by Dr. J. Anderson, F. R. 8., while Superinten- 
dent, are being described in the Zoological Section of the Journal of the 
Linnean Society of London. In Vol. XXI, No. 131, Mr. 8, O. Ridley con- 
tributes an account of the Alcyontid and Gorgoniid Alcyonaria; Prof. 
A. C. Haddon describes two new species of Actinicw, and Mr. F. EH. 
Beddard reports on the Annelids; Dr. de Man’s report on the Podophthal- 
mous Orustacea occupies the whole of Vol. XXII, and forms one of the 
most extensive contributions to the knowledge of the carcinological 
Fauna of Indian seas that has been published in our time. Papers on the 
Mollusca, by Prof. EH. von Martens, and on the Gephyreans, by Prof. E. 
Selenka, have also been published by the Linnean Society during last 
year. 
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In the Economic Section good progress has. been made by Mr. T. N. 
Mukharji, the Curator, in rearranging the collections of economic 
products according to Dr. Watt’s ‘Dictionary.’ Little can, however, be 
done in properly arranging the various collections in this Section until 
the completion of the new buildings. Mr. Mukharji has during the year 
compiled and published a very complete and useful work on the Art 
Manufactures of India. 

Madras Museum.—From the Report of the Madras Museum for 
1887-88, of which the Director has favoured me with a copy, it appears 
that the Herbarium was gone systematically through and rearranged 
by Mr. W. A. Lawson, the Govt. Botanist. 

Mr. Thurston, the Director, made two tours to Tuticorin and the 
Nilgiris. At the former place large collections of marine fauna were 
made with the assistance of native divers. Large collections of birds, 
reptiles and butterflies were made on the Nilgiris. The results of these 
two tours will be published hereafter. 

An Art-Gallery has been established. A preliminary report on the 
marine fauna of RAmeswaram and the neighbouring islands was issued, 
and an illustrated catalogue of the Batrachians (frogs, toads and coeci- 
lians) of Southern India was in the press. 

Jeypore Musewm.—The Jeypore Museum is specially worthy. of 
notice, not only for the completeness with which it has been organised 
by the munificence of the Maharajah of Jeypore, but for its great success 
as an educational institution of the highest kind in a part of the country 
where such results would scarcely be looked for. Dr. T. H. Hendley, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Museum, to whose exertions much of its 
success has been due, has favoured me with the latest report of the 
working of this Museum since its foundation, from which the following 
brief abstract may be of interest. 

The Museum was first founded as a Natural History Museum by 
the late Maharajah, but this was abolished in 1879, and an Hconomic 
and Industrial Museum, was opened temporarily in the city from August 
1881 till September 1886, when the collections were removed to the 
Albert Hall in the Jeypore Public Gardens. 

The New Museum was opened in this building in February 1887. 
The building itself, designed by Col. Jacob, R. H., is replete with copies 
of the best ornament from the most important edifices in the Indo- 
Saracenic style at Agra, Delhi, Futtehpur Sikri and Amber. There 
is also a great deal of original work by students in the local School of 
Art; sons of Jeypore masons. 

It was constructed by local labour, with marbles and other materials, 
from Rajputana and shews that the indigenous architectural talent 
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which has raised so many beautiful buildings in all parts of India, almost 
unsurpassed, even in Western countries, for grandeur of effect on the one 
hand and delicate intricacy of minute detail on the other, is by no 
means dead and only requires due encouragement and direction. The 
new Bori Bunder Railway Station, at Bombay, much of the ornament 
of which was also worked out by students of the Bombay School of Art 
is another good example of the same. | 

The interior is decorated with mural frescoes executed by local 
artists, comprising copies of some of the most celebrated specimens of 
Indo-Persian art of the time of Akbar, as well as of characteristic 
specimens of ancient art in Western and Hastern countries, besides some 
admirable reproductions of the frescoes at the Ajanta caves. The 
Japanese and Hgyptian frescoes have just been completed. 

The collections include metal work from all parts of India, enamels 
and pottery, carvings in wood, stone, ivory, textiles and all other Indian 
arts, and in every section choice specimens of Huropean work, in original 
or copy, have, within the last year, been exhibited for comparison. 

As the objects of the Museum are more especially economic and 
industrial, and space is wanting, no attempt has been made to collect a 
large number of specimens of stuffed animals, though it is intended to 
completely illustrate the natural history of Rajpitana. <A large number 
of type collections of minerals and other geological and physiological 
specimens,—glass and enamel models of the invertebrata—and other 
models illustrating the higher forms of animal life and illustrative of 
the structure of plants are to be found here—besides models, maps and 
other educational appliances. An Art library is in process of formation. 

The collections also include a series of economic products which 
will be classified and numbered in conformity with the system carried 
out in the Indian Museum and the Imperial Institute. 

The Museum is entirely supported by the Durbar, which has spent 
about a lac of rupees upon it, exclusive of outlay on the building. Since 
its foundation, in August 1881, it has been visited by upwards of 
2,000,000 persons and the number of visitors, averaging a quarter of a 
million yearly, is increasing. 

The above brief abstract will give an idea of the good work that is 
being done in this comparatively out-of-the-way Native State, and the 
efforts of all those, by whose munificence and intelligent exertions these 
results have been achieved, to maintain a high standard of pure native 
art and promote the higher education of the masses by means of this 
splendid Museum, deserve our warm sympathy. 

Lucknow Museum.—F rom the last report of this Museum, it appears 
to be making good progress under the energetic management of Dr. 
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Fiihrer. The presentations, including books, amount to 6,698 items, and 
this large increase to the collections tends to delay the issue of cata- 
logues. The number of visitors was about 285,820. The most inter- 
esting additions to the collections have been in the Archeological section — 
and Coin Cabinet; these are noted elsewhere. A marked feature of the 
Museum is the department for the sale of art-ware, which appears 
to be flourishing. aa 

Colombo Musewm.—The Reports, for 1887, by Mr. A. Haly, th 
Director, and Mr. F. H. M. Carbet, the Librarian, contain much inter- 
esting information regarding the working and progress of this Museum. 
The principal additions and other points of interest have been noted 
under their respective heads. 

Phayre Musewm, Rangoon.—This Museum seems to be doing well. 
As noticed elsewhere, the staff have been chiefly employed in making 
a complete collection of Burmese entomology. Nothing has been done — 
in other departments of Natural History. There is a good collection 
of Economic Products, and arrangements are being made to add other 
local specimens not represented. A collection of Timbers will shortly 
be made and placed in the Museum. A collection illustrative of the 
process by which tin is obtained from the ore at Renaung, on the 
borders of Tenasserim, has recently been added. Itis hoped that the 
Museum will form an essential feature of the proposed Jubilee Memorial 
Hall. 

I regret that I have been unable to obtain any account of the © 
Lahore Museum, which is always obtaining acquisitions of archzological 
interest. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


Royal Botanic Garden, Oalcutta.—The Report of the past year shows 
that this garden is making steady progress under the management 
of Dr. G. King, F. R. 8. Further improvements in the roads and lay- 
ing out have been carried out. There has been a large demand for . 
Eheea fibre and also for seeds and plants of the rain tree. Mahogany 
and other economic trees and plants have been largely distributed. 
Trials have been made, in Sikkim, of a special kind of Mexican wheat 
and of an Abysinnian grain, called Seff (Hragrostis Abysinnica), both of 
which grow at high altitudes, but without success. 

The Herbarium, under Dr. D. Prain, has been considerably enriched 
by many valuable contributions of plants from Burma and the Shan 
Hills, the Sikkim-Nepal Frontier, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Kashmir 
and other parts of India and its borderlands, as well as from foreign 
countries. The set of plants of the Huphorbiace have been returned by 
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Sir J. D. Hooker bearing, in his own handwriting, the names he has 
given to them in his ‘‘ Flora of British India.” The Library has also re- 
ceived an important acquisition in the correspondence of Wallich, con- 
tained in 33 volumes, extending from 1794 to 1849, which has been 
transferred from the Kew Library. 

Zoological Garden.—Our Society, as you may recollect, took an active 
part in the establishment of the Zoological Garden, at Alipore, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that it is flourishing and continues to attract large 
numbers of visitors, forming a pleasant place of resort for the Calcutta 
public, Huropean and native. The past year appears to have been a 
satisfactory one in every way. The number of visitors to the Garden 
who paid entrance fees in 1887-88, was 108,041, exclusive of students 
and children under 8 years of age. 

The most important additions to the menagerie during the same 
period were :—By purchase; two Bactrian camels and three Russian 
bears, also an Indian and a Javan rhinoceros purchased from the sale of 
the menagerie of H. M. the late king of Oude. By the acquisition of 
these valuable and rare animals, the Committee were able to exhibit all 
the species of Asiatic Rhinoceros side by side. I may also mention that 
a young rhinoceros has lately been born in the gardens; a fact that is 
interesting as being very rare, and also because the young one is a 
hybrid between #. Sumatrensis and RK, Lasiotis. 131 presentations, in- 
cluding 48 mammals, 79 birds and 4 reptiles, were made during the 
year. 

Several improvements have been made and additional accommoda- 
tion for animals provided, including a snake pit. Additional kiosks 
for the deer have been erected, and these animals show a greatly im- 
proved appearance as the result of their being protected from sun 
and rain. This is specially conspicuous in the Sambhar, which, as a 
rule, had always suffered in health and been very subject to skin 
diseases during the rains; while, during the past season, they have 
remained throughout in excellent condition. That the animals appre- 
ciated their improved accommodation was sufficiently clear from the fact 
that during the wet weather they were hardly ever to be seen lying 
down anywhere save on the well-raised masonry floor of their shed. 
Hven though we are within the tropics, proper shelter for animals 
is necessary, and a new house for tropical birds, in which a proper 
temperature can be maintained during the cold nights of the winter 
months, is about to be built. A special secluded den, communi- 
eating with the back compartments of the portion of the Carnivora 
House occupied by the lions, has been constructed. It is only where 
such accommodation is present that successful breeding of liongin confine- 
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ment has been achieved, and it appeared to be well worthy of some 
expenditure to provide it. The Committee propose to establish a 
‘Schwendler’ medal to be given for special services to the gardens. 

Microscopical Society —This young Society, which may be hailed 
as an indication of the newly awakening desire for practical science, has 
just published its first annual Report and seems to be doing very good 
work. As stated elsewhere, a Committee has investigated the Mango 
Weevil, and several papers have been read; two of which, “on Anopolo- 
phrya Aolosomotis, a new ciliate infusorian parasite”, and “on some new 
forms of Hwplotes,” both by our member Mr. H. H. Anderson, have been 
presented to the Society and will be published in our Journal. Mr. Wood- 
Mason, who has taken a very active interest in this Society, of which 
he has just been elected President, contributes a paper “on the Hyes of 
the Stomatopoda.” Several other interesting notes have been brought 
before the meetings. 

The Natural History Society of Bombay, so far as may be judged 
from the rapid accession of numbers, now numbering over 400, and the 
publications issued, appears to be flourishing and to be doing good work. 
The principal papers that have appeared in its Journal are noticed under 
their respective heads. The newly formed Anthropological Society of 
Bombay also appears to be doing well and now has over 330 members, 

The Journal of the Madras Interary Society maintains its high 
standard and contains several papers of general as well as local interest. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


The Hthnographic Survey of Bengal which was started, under Mr. 
H. H. Risley’s supervision, in 1885, has now been completed and the 
extensive materials collected are being prepared for publication. The 
first two volumes of the work, containing the measurements (taken 
on the French anthropometric system) of nearly six thousand subjects, 
representing about eighty castes and tribes of Bengal and Northern 
India, are expected to appear shortly ; while two other volumes, forming 
an ethnographic glossary of the castes, tribes, sects, occupations and 
other subordinate groups of the people of these Provinces will, it is 
hoped, be published within the year. Mr. Risley has been invited by 
the Committee of the Paris Exhibition to take part in the Anthropo- 
logical Section, and a series of life-size models of representative types 
of the races of Bengal are now being prepared at the School of Art for 
exhibition at Paris. This experiment is of special interest as being an 
attempt to combine artistic effect with the accurate delineation of 
feature required for scientific purposes. A number of measurements of 
each subject are taken on the French system, and the model is worked up 
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in strict accordance with these dimensions, a list of which will be 
attached to the final castings. If scientific opinion in Hurope approves 
of these figures, itis hoped that some permanent demand may arise 
which would lead to an extension of the series, and while offering em- 
ployment to the indigenous modellers, would, at the same time, admirably 
illustrate the marked diversity of type met with within even the limits 
of a single Province, and would afford the means for systematic study of 
Indian ethnology in Europe. 

The prehistoric and ancient relics that are being unearthed by Mr. 
W. H. P. Driver, of Ranchi, in the Neolithic sites discovered by him in 
that district, are being sent to the Indian Museum for examination and 
description by Mr. Wood-Mason, who has already contributed a paper 
on the subject to the Society’s Journal, illustrated by four plates of 
arrows and other worked stones. The most interesting of the objects 
discovered by Mr. Wood-Mason amongst the material sent down by 
Mr. Driver are the chisel-shaped arrow-heads, similar to those which 
have been found, still hafted and feathered, in ancient Egyptian tombs, 
and, sporadically, in several parts of Hurope, including the British Isles. 
The rarity of this type of arrow in collections is probably explained 
by its simplicity causing it to escape the notice of collectors. 

Most of the other communications on this subject in our Journal 
and Proceedings have also been contributed by Mr. Driver, and com- 
prise a paper containing ‘‘a description of a peculiar custom obtain- 
ing amongst the aboriginal tribes of Lohardaga, called ‘ Hra Sendra ’ 
or ‘women’s hunt,” with the object of expelling the cholera demon, 
and ‘ Notes on some Kolarian Tribes,” published in the Journal No. ], 
Part I. In this paper Mr. Driver describes the Asurs, who are to 
be found only in the extreme west of the Lobardaga District and 
are iron-smelters by profession; also the Birhors, who lead a wild 
nomadic life in Chutiya Nagpur, travelling about in small communities, 
and live by making string from the chop (Bawhinia scandens) bark; and the 
Kharigas, who are found in the S. W. corner of Lohardaga and the 
neighbouring states, and in Sambhalpur. They are said to be found also, 
in a most savage condition, in the Manbhtm and Singbhim districts. 

Another paper, by the same author, “on the aboriginal Tribes of the 
Pahariyé Hariyds and the Koroas,” will be published in the Journal, 
Part II. j 

Col. Bloomfield contributes a short note on “ Copper Celts in the 
Balaghat District,” to the July Proceedings. 

Judging from the list of papers received by the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, many interesting points connected with anthropo- 
logy in India are being worked out by its members. Among the most 
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important of these is a paper, published in June, by Mr. F. Faweett, 
on “the Soaras of Ganjam,” and among the unpublished papers the 
following may be mentioned: “ Statistics of Suicide in Bombay in 1886 
and 1887,” “Note on the Bhonde Kumars,” “A descriptive alpha- 
betical list of twenty occult Sciences of the Muslims,” “ Note on the 
Bundi Devuru ceremony of mutilation in a sub-sect of the Vokalijaru 
Caste of the Mysore Province,” ‘‘ Note on the minor Vaishnava sects 
of Bengal.” . 

The Society and the science of anthropology have just sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of Mr. H. Tyrrell Leith, in Germany. He was the 
founder of the Society, and had, in an advanced state of preparation, an 
elaborate work on ‘ Cannibalism in India.’ . 

The Madras Journal of LInterature and Science contains a very in- 
interesting paper, by Dr. G. Oppert, ‘on the Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavargsa, or India,’ dealing chiefly with the Dravidians. The 
Madras Christian College Magazine, has a series of papers by Mr. J. Cain 
on the Kois. ; 

Col. Tanner’s report on the Explorations in Bhutan and the Lower 
Sanpu River, already noticed, contains some interesting notes on the 
tribes inhabiting Bhutan, and a Chingmi vocabulary. 

The Calcutta Review, for April, contains a paper, by Mr. J. C. 
Nesfield, ‘on the Musheras of Central and Upper India.’ 

The Ceylon “ Orientalist”? contains papers, by Mr. H. White, on 
‘“* Cingalese Folklore” and ‘‘ Paddy cultivation customs ;” by A. T. Shams- 
eddin, ‘“‘on the ceremonies of child-birth among the Moors of Ceylon ;”’ 
by C. B Bell “on superstitious ceremonies connected with the cultiva- 
tion of Alvi, or hill-paddy.” 

The ‘ Journal Bombay Branch of the R. A. 8.” contains a paper, by 
Dastur Darab Pershotan Sanjana, ‘“‘on the alleged practice of next- 
of-kin marriages in old Iran.” 

The Indian Antiquary contains contributions by G. T. da Penha, 
Pattibai D. H. Wadia, and Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri on ‘ the Folklore 
of Southern India,” and by Mr. Crask, ‘‘ Notes on the Gipsy tribes of © 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh.”’ +4 

In the “Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society” is a very 
interesting account, by Mr. Maurice Portman, of the Onges, inhabitants 
of the Little Andamans, who until very recently appeared to be irre- 
claimable savages, but have now been conciliated and brought to order. 
Mr. Portman states, on the authority of Mr. W. Maxwell of Penang, 
a well-known Malay scholar, that the Malays look on the Andamanese 
as the Monkey race mentioned in the Ramayana and had long known 
them as the Orang Handouman, the Islands being called Handoumans. 
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The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Vienna (Vol. XVIII) 
contains a very elaborate paper by Dr. Moritz Winternitz; ‘“‘ Der Sarpa- 
bali, ein Alt-indischer Schlangencult,’’—on ancient Indian Snake-worship. 
Also a paper by Dr. W. Tomaschek—‘ Die Zinngewinnung und Bronze- 
bereitung in Asien,’ with references to the use and working of tin and 
bronze in various parts of India and Central Asia; and by Dr. Haber- 
landt, “‘ Die Cultur der Hingeborenen der Malediven,” a study of the 
Maldive Islanders. 

In the Journal of the Geographical Society of Vienna (XXXI) is a 
short account of the Nicobarese, by Dr. Sroboda, with a map and figures. 

A new work by Dr. F. Max-Miiller, “ Biographies of Words and the 
home of the Aryans,” deserves notice. 


ZOocLoay. 


This is a subject of which my knowledge is so limited that any 
attempt on my part to put before you the main points of interest in the 
progress of this widely extended branch of science during the past year 
in India must. necessarily be very imperfect. 

The opening up of Upper Burma has already increased our know- 
ledge of its fauna, principally of the birds and lepidoptera, but it is 
somewhat disappointing to find that so little has been done from India 
itself to take advantage of the numerous expeditions that have been 
made into all parts of the country, and that the principal honors are scored 
by foreigners. However it must be a matter of congratulation that 
good work has been done in this new country, and it matters not by 
whom. 

Good progress has been made in adding to our knowledge of the 
fauna of Indian Seas, by the Marine Survey Department under Com- 
mander Carpenter, who has enriched our Museum Oollections to an 
unprecedented extent in this direction; while the results are being 
worked out by Mr. Wood-Mason, who is a specialist in this branch. 
Mr. Thurston, the Director of the Madras Museum, has also been busily 
engaged in diving operations off the Southern Coasts and obtained large 
and interesting collections. Mr. Haly, Director of the Colombo Museum 
has also done some dredging on the Ceylon coasts. These marine in- 
vestigations are of special interest in connection with the distribution 
of animal life and the occurrence of living forms of extinct species 
now found as fossils. 

The progress of the recently-formed Natural History and Anthro- 
pological Societies of Bombay shews that a lively interest is taken in 
Zoological and Anthropological studies on that side of India. 

_ Another advance of great importance in the interests of the 
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country itself, is the attention which is being paid, under the direction 
of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, to Economic Entomology, in the 
investigation of the insect-pests which work so much destruction to— 
food and other crops, and of the means of eradicating them. : 

Sericulture is another important branch of this subject to which 
attention has also been given during the year. 

Mammals.—In our own Journal is a description, with two plates, 
by Mr. O. Thomas, of “ Hupetauwrus, a new form of Flying Squirrel 
from Kashmir,” and Mr. W. T. Blanford contributes ‘‘ Notes on Indian 
Chiroptera.” 

At our April meeting Mr. W. L. Sclater exhibited some specimens of 
Paradoxurus which tend to show the impossibility of dividing P. musanga 
into two species, as proposed by Mr. W. T. Blanford, and that the 
Indian and Burmese forms of Palm-cat are identical. 

The Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, contains a 
paper, by Veterinary Surgeon J. H. Steel, ‘‘ on the nearest allies to the 
horse” and ‘“ Notes on Sambhur,” by Mr. R. Gilbert.” 

In the Annals and Mag. Natural History, our former member and 
valued contributor, Dr. G. E. Dobson, describes two new species of 
Indian Soricide, viz., Crocidwra leucogenys, from Ajmir, and C. Dayt, 
from the Madras Presidency. 

We have to welcome the appearance of the first part of a long pro- 
jected and important work on “the Fauna of British India, including 
Ceylon and Burmah,” under the editorship of our esteemed former Pre- 
sident, Mr. W. T. Blanford. It is for the present intended to restrict 
this work to the Vertebrata and to complete it in about seven volumes. 
One volume will be devoted to the Mammals, Mr. W. T. Blanford being 
himself the author; Mr. E. W. Oates has undertaken the preparation of 
that portion of the work (three volumes) which will be devoted to 
Birds ; the Reptiles and Batrachians will be described by Mr. G. A. Bou- 
lenger in one volume; and Dr. F. Day will treat of the Fishes in the 
remaining two volumes of the series. The part which has appeared is 
a half-volume treating of a portion of the mammals, and the author, 
Mr. Blanford, is to be congratulated on the very favourable reception 
accorded to this portion of his work. This account of the mammals 
of India worthily embodies all the additions to our knowledge of this 
group since the date of Jerdon’s “‘ Mammals.” It is profusely illustrated 
with excellent figures of the animals and of their crania and dentition 
and will doubtless be much appreciated by Indian naturalists and 
Sportsmen. 

Birds.—It is satisfactory to find that the Indian Ornithological 
Journal ‘ Stray Feathers’ is not yet extinct, although it appears at very 
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irregular intervals. A number, comprising parts 1 to 4 of the eleventh 
. volume of this work, has lately appeared, and the 353 pages of which it 
consists are ‘wholly devoted to an account of the Birds of Manipur, 
Assam, Sylhet and Cachar, by Mr. A. O. Hume, assisted by Mr. J. R. 
Cripps. Another complete work, devoted to the ‘“ Game, Shore, and 
Water Birds of India,” by Col. A. Le Messurier, has been published and 
is intended mainly for the use of sportsmen in this country. Mr. J. A. 
Murray continues his ‘“ Avifauna of India,” and has issued two parts 
of the second volume of his book during the year, 

Our own Journal contains no notices of birds. The Journal of the 
Natural History Society of Bombay contains two papers by Captain 
H. F. Becher—‘‘ Some cold-weather notes from Guzerat”’ and “ Hot- 
weather notes in the Central Provinces,’’ which are entirely of ornitho- 
logical interest. Also papers, by Lieutenant H. H. Barnes, on ‘ Nesting 
of the Indian Hirundines,” and “on Nesting in Western India.” 

The ‘ Ibis,’ as usual, contains a number of papers, bearing on Indian 
ornithology. Among these may be noted: Mr. Hargitt’s monographic 
account of the genus Gecinus; Mr. Norman’s “Note on the Geo. 
graphical Distribution of the crested Cuckoos”’; a letter, by Mr. W. 
Davison, on “Travancore Birds;’’ Mr. Whitehead’s ‘“‘ Notes on some 
oriental Birds”’; Mr. Sharpe “‘on two apparently undescribed species 
of Sturnus”; A note by Mr. Seebohm on the Identity of Ibis pro- 
pingua with Ibis melanocephala; ‘“‘On the Birds of Bhamo, Upper 
Burmah,” in which Mr. EH. W. Oates enumerates the species not described 
in Count Salvadori’s paper on the Birds of Upper Burma, published in 
the Ann. Mus. Civ. Stor. Nat. Genova, 2nd series, Vol. TV ; “ Notes on 
the Birds of Kashmir and the Drdas District, by Lieutenant W. W. 
Cordeaux ; ‘On Phasianus torquatus and its Allies,” by Mr. H. Seebohm, 
describing some Chinese and Central Asian species; “on Hirundo rustica 
and Motacilla melanope in Ceylon,” by 8S. Bligh. Count Salvadori’s 
‘‘ Birds from Tenasserim,”’ is noticed. 

The Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, contain two 
papers by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Specimens in the 
Hume Collection of Birds”; also, by the same, “ A list of a collection 
made by Mr. Wray in the main range of Perak, Malay Peninsula,” 
including many Himalayan genera. 

Mr. Haly’s “ Catalogue of Birds in the collection of the Colombo 
Museum” is in the press. 

Heptiles and Batrachians. The Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society contains papers on the Biscobra, by Mr. G. W. Vidal and Mr. 
J. A. Da Gama ; also a “ Catalogue of Snakes in the Society’s collections ” 
and. a note, from the Asian, ‘on the hearing of Snakes,” 
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In the Proceedings Zoological Society, London is a notice of a new 
‘snake, Azemiops Few, found by Sig L. Fea in the Kakhien Hills— 
Upper Burma. The discovery is important because this snake combines 
the external characters of a lycodontoid colubrine with the poison-ap- 
paratus of a viper. It has a loreal shield, which hag hitherto been 
regarded as indicating the innocuous nature of a snake. 

The Ann. and Mag. Natural History contains ‘ Description of a 
new earth snake of the genus Silybura, from the Bombay Presidency, 
with remarks on better known Uropeltide.” By G. H. Mason. 

Mr. Haly’s report on the Snakes, Lizards and Frogsin the Colombo 
Museum has appeared. 

The Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, contains an in- 
teresting paper, by Messrs. Howes and Ridewood, on the limb-skeleton 
of the tailless Batrachians, and a ‘‘note on the classification of the 
Ranide,” by Mr. Boulenger, who also describes two new Frogs from 
India—Rana Leith, from Matheran, and RB. himalayana, from Delius 
—in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

An illustrated Catalogue of the Batrachians (Frogs, Toads and 
Cecilians) of Southern India, already noticed, has been issued by Mr. 
Thurston, Director of the Madras Museum. 

Fishes. In the Proceedings of the Zoological Soctety, London, Dr. F. 
Day, in Part I. of “ Observations on the Fishes of India,” notes altera- 
tions in nomenclature and distribution of species described in his 
‘Fishes of India,” and gives some additions. _ 

The Journal of the Natural History Society of Bombay contains 
a continuation of the very interesting papers, by an anonymous author, 
‘On the waters of Western India,” which deal chiefly with notes on 
the fish to be met with and fishing. : 

Mollusks.—Our former member and contributor, Col. Godwin- 
Austen, has described some land mollusks, including new species, from 
Burmah and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, in the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London. The same Journal contains papers © 
by Mr. G. R. Sowerby, on new species of Shells, chiefly from the 
Eastern Seas, among which is Malletia angulata, from the Bay of Bengal. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, contains “ Diagnoses 
of new species of Pleurotomide in the British Museum,” by Mr. H. A. 
Smith, with descriptions of Indian and other Asiatic species. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick describes some Polyzoa from the Indian ocean. 

This journal also contains a translation of T. Brock’s paper on the 
so-called eyes of Tridacna,a huge bivalve mollusk which is amongst 
the commonest inhabitants of our Indian coral-reefs, and the occurrence 
of “green cells” in its vascular system. 
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In the Journal of Oonchology, Mr. J. Cosmo. Melvill gives descrip- 
tions of new species of Pecten and Mitra, including some from the 
Andamans and other Eastern localities, and of two new Siphonalic from 
Japan. i 

Two parts of Tryon’s “ Manual of Conchology ” have been received 
in the Library, Vol. IV, 2, (Helix), and Vol. X, 2, (Neritina—Navicella 
Adeorbis—Cyclostrema—Vitrinella—Teinostoma—LInotia). 

In the Mémoires de la Société Zoologique de France, Dr. F. Jous- 
seaume gives a description of the mollusks collected by Dr. Faurot in the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. They were mostly collected at Cameran 
and Obock, and comprise many species common to the Indian Ocean, 
even as far as Japan and the Philippines. It is noticed that no Medi- 
terranean forms were found in the Red Sea, though in the Suez Canal 
both forms showed a tendency to advance towards each other. Hast- 
ward of Aden forms were found similar to those of Ceylon and the 
Philippines. 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society contain the second part of 
“ A monograph of recent Brachiopoda,” illustrated by 12 beautiful plates 
by the late Mr. T. Davidson, F. R. S. 

Hntomology—This ever popular branch of Zoology has made good 
progress during the year. 

In our Journal Part I, Mr. EH. T. Atkinson continues his notes 
on Indian Rhynchota ; Heteroptera. 

Papers have been read :—‘‘ On new or little-known Butterflies from 
the Indian Region,” by Mr. L. de Nicéville; “‘ The Butterflies of the 
Nilgiri District,” by Mr. G. F. Hampson; and “ Pseudopulvinaria Sikki- 
mensis,’ by Mr. H. T. Atkinson. These will be published shortly. 

In the Colombo Museum, Mr. Haly reports that manuscript cata- 
logues have been prepared of Butterflies to the end of Nymphalide and 
of the Moths to the end of Bombycoides. It may be of interest to collec- 
tors to know that citronella oil has been found most effective in preserving 
Entomological specimens from fungus and vermin. For sending spe- 
cimens of insects to the Museum the plan of placing a layer of nap- 
thalene at the bottom of a tin box and then alternate layers of cotton 
wool and insects has been found to answer well. 

A collection illustrative of Burman Entomology is being made 
in the Rangoon Museum. This collection was commenced in 1885, 
and now contains nearly 400 named species of butterflies and over 
500 kinds of moths, also named, besides a number of undetermined 
forms. Many of these Lepidoptera have been named by our member 
Mr. de Nicéville, and by Col. Swinhoe. The former has described three 
new species in our Journal, wiz., Papilio nobler 3, Hesperia cephaloides 
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3 and Parnava wna ¢. Several moths are awaiting identification 
by Col. Swinhoe. Difficulty is experienced in having the other orders 
named. Only a very few of the Hemiptera and Hymenoptera have been 
identified and none of the others, of which considerable numbers have 
been collected. . 

The Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society contains 
“ Notes on a collection of Butterflies made in Burmah in 1885 and 1886,” 
by Lieut. H. Z. Watson; “ Hints on collecting Hymenoptera,” and “on 
some Bees and Wasps from Burmah,”’ by Captain OC. T. Bingham; 
‘On the Lepidoptera of Karachi and its neighbourhood, Part II, by 
Col. C. Swinhoe; “ Butterflies and Ants,” by L. de Nicéville. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History contains several 
papers on Hntomology among which may be noted :—Mr. W. L. Distant’s 
description of new species of Oriental Czcadide, preparatory to the 
issue of his monograph on the Oriental Cicadide, of which the first 
part will appear this year at the expense of the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum. Mr. A. G. Butler’s papers, on Butterflies of the 
genus Teracolus from Khandesh, and on three collections of Lepidoptera 
made by Major Yerbury in Upper India. Mr. C. O. Waterhouse’s “ de- 
scriptions of new species of the Coleopterous families Lucanide, Cetoniide, 
and Bupresiide from South India.” “ Descriptions of new Genera and 
Species of Lepidoptera Heterocera,” from the Kangra District, by F. 
Moore. Mr. C. J. Gahan gives descriptions of some new Indian species 
of Longicorn Coleoptera,” comprising Monohammus auratus, M. bima- 
culatus, M. griseatus ; also of Lamiide Coleoptera belonging to the Mono- 
hammus group, containing new Indian and Asiatic. species; and of a 
new species of the Longicorn genus Cyriocrates, (C. elegans) from Upper 
Burma; Mr. Pascoe describes some new Curculionidae, chiefly Asiatic. 

In the Transactions of the Entomological Society of London are papers — 
by Mr. A. G. Butler on the lepidopterous genus Huchromia, of which he 
describes some new species from the Oriental and Austro-Malayan 
regions. Mr. Hlwes’ valuable “ Catalogue of the Sikkim Rhopalocera’’ 
is enriched with additions and corrections and notes on the seasonal and 
local distribution by the late Mr, Otto Miller. Mr. W. L. Distant con- 
tributes to our knowledge of Oriental Rhynchota, including some species 
from Sikkim sent to him by Mr. H. T. Atkinson. Prof. Westwood 
contributes notes on the life-history of various species of the neurop- 
terous genus Ascalaphus, founded chiefly on Ceylonese material com- 
municated to him by Mr. J. Staniforth Green of Colombo; Mr. F. 
Merrifield reports progress in Pedigree Moth-breeding to the end of 
1887. Mr. C. O. Waterhouse communicates additional observations on 
the Tea-bugs of the genus Helopeltis, which play such havoe amongst 
the tea-bushes in this and other countries where tea is grown. 
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The Transactions of the Linnean Society contain two parts of the 
Rev. A. E. Haton’s valuable monograph of Recent Hphemeride, or May- 
flies, illustrated by two plates of very careful ga 

Turning to Foreign J ournals :— 

In the Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift, as well as in the 
Verhandlungen der K. K. zoologisch-botanischen Gesellschaft, in Vienna, 
and the Tijdschrift voor Hntomologie, of the Dutch Entomological Society, 
at the Hague, are valuable articles by Professor Schaufuss on the little 
known families Pselaphide and Scydmenide. Several butterflies from 
the Austro-Malayan and Malayan regions are described by Dr. H. G. 
Honrath, who, also with Dr. H. Dewitz, notices the rare Papilio cacicus in 
the Deutsche Hntomologische Zeitschrift. The Iris Society, in Dresden, 
publishes am interesting essay by Dr. H. Haase, ‘“ on the odoriferous 
apparatus in the Indo-Australian Lepidoptera,” and Mr. J. Rober des- 
cribes some new Indian butterflies. 

Economic Hntomology.—The work done in this direction in the 
Indian Museum has already been noticed. The Journal of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India contains an interesting paper, by Mr. . 
W. J. Simmons, on the Mango Weevil (Oryptorhynchus mangifera). 
This weevil has been further investigated by a Committee of the 
Microscopical Society, which, although unsuccessful in ascertaining how 
this pest gains access to the fruit, found that, unlike some of the 
fruit-infesting weevils, it passed its larval and pupal stages in the fruit 
and only quits it as a perfect insect, and they obtained a good deal of 
other information regarding this and other pests infecting the mango. 
In the same Journal Mr. Cotes describes the work of the United 
States Hntomological Commission, which has been so successfuly carried 
- out under Professor Riley. 

Arachnidans.—The Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society con- 
tains an interesting notice by the Rev. Fr. Dreckmann, with a note by 
Mr. Wood-Mason, and a collotype plate from life, of the simultaneous 
Twin Parturition of Buthus afer, the Black Rock-Scorpion ; also a paper 
by Mr. H. W. Oates; ‘‘on the Indian and Burmese Scorpions of the 
genus Isometrus, with descriptions of three new species.” 

Orustaceans.—In our own Journal, No. IV, part 2, for 1887, Mr. 
Wood-Mason, who has done so much in establishing the sea-dredging 
operations of the Marine Survey on an efficient basis, and in working 
out the results, gives a description of a new species of the Brachyurous 
genus Lyreidus from the depths of the Andaman Sea, obtained by 
Commander Carpenter, R. N., of the Indian Government Marine Survey 
Steamer, “Investigator;” and in No. 3 of 1888, Dr. Giles, the natura- 
list to the Survey, gives “ Further notes on the Amphipoda of Indian 
waters.” Dr. De Man’s valuable report on the Podopthalmous Crusta- 
ceans from the Mergui Archipelago has already been noticed. 
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Hchinoderms.—In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, Professor 
F. J. Bell gives a “‘ Report on a collection of Hchinoderma made at Tuti- 
corin, Madras,” by Mr. H. Thurston, Director of the Madras Museum. ~ 

In the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Dr. M. Duncan has 
a valuable paper on “the anatomy of the Temnopleuride, a family of 
regular Hchinoidea. : 

Rhizopods—In a paper in the latter journal on the structure and 
affinities of the Genus Parkeria, Dr. H. A. Nicholson states, and promises 
in a future paper to show, that the genus Syringosphera, of Duncan, is a 
Hydrocoralline nearly related to the recent genera Allopora and Spora- 
dopora. Dr. Th. Studer, of Berne, describes some new species of the 
Alyconarian genus Spongodes. Mr. H. J. Carter contributes a descrip- 
tion of a large variety of Orbitolites Mantelli, Cart., from the Irrawaddy, 
also papers “on the Foraminiferal genus Orbitoides of d’Orbigny ;” “ on 
the organic and inorganic changes of Parkeria,” and other papers of in- 
terest. 


BACTERIOLOGY. 


“The forthcoming number of the “ Scientific Memoirs by Medical 
officers of the Army in India” contains an interesting paper in which 
Dr. Douglas Cunningham deals with the special work relating to cholera 
carried out in the Laboratory attached to the office of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India, and the conclusions arrived 
at init, as the result of experimental investigation of the behaviour of 
comma bacilli under various circumstances, are that, even if it be granted 
that the bacilli really are the cause of cholera, they cannot be regarded 
as in themselves efficient causes for the occurrence of epidemic diffusion 
of the disease, and that the really important factors securing this must 
be in special conditions of locality. The practical importance of this in 
relation to the question of Quarantine versus Local Sanitary Improve- 
ment is self-evident. 

In connection with this important subject mention may be made of. 
a paper entitled “‘an enquiry into the causation of Asiatic Cholera,” 
communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh by Drs. McLeod and 
Miller, both of Shanghai, in which the authors, after a series of careful 
experiments, arrive at the conclusion that there is strong evidence for 
regarding the comma bacillus of Koch as the cause of Asiatic Cholera. 


BorTany. 
In systematic Botany, the chief Indian publication of the year has 
been the second and final part of Dr. George King’s exhaustive ‘‘ Mono- 
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graph of the Species of Ficus of the Indo-Malayan and Chinese countries,’ 
which forms the first volume of the new Annals of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta. It deals with the Synoecia, Sycidium, Covellia, Husyce 
and Neomorphe, and is fully illustrated with plates which have been 
excellently lithographed by students of the Calcutta School of Art. 
Dr. King proposes to issue a supplement dealing with the new species 
recently collected by Mr. H. O. Forbes in New Guinea, and containing 
an ‘account of the fertilisation of Ficus Roxburghit,” by Dr. D. D. 
Cunningham. A similar monograph of the genus Quercus, by the same 
author, the commencement of which was noticed by my predecessor last 
year, is rapidly approaching completion, and will probably be issued 
during the current year. 

In the department of Physiological Botany several most interest- 
ing memoirs have been published by Dr. D.. D. Cunningham. The 
chief of these gives an account of an elaborate series of researches 
into the causes of the movement in the sensitive plant; the result 
amounting almost to a demonstration that these are to be found 
rather in mechanical arrangements of the fluids in the tissues, than 
in any vital or nervous force originating in the cell protoplasm. 
This research appeared in the volume of Scientific Memoirs by the 
Medical officers of the Army of Indva which wag issued by the Surgeon 
General for the year just ended. In the same volume Dr. Cunningham 
also describes a new genus of Ustilaginece and a curious Alga entophytic 
in the leaves of the pretty floating water-weed so common in Bengal— 
Limnanthemum indicum, and Dr. James Tomes, gives an interesting 
account of the way in which flies visiting the flowers of Wrightia 
coccinea are entrapped and killed. 

The forthcoming number of the same publication contains two 
botanical papers :—Dr. D. D. Cunningham gives a series of notes on the 
life history of two species of Ravenelia, a genus of the Uredinee, regard- 
ing which very little was previously known beyond the mere morpho- 
logical characters of certain of the reproductive elements. A paper, 
by Dr. Barclay, is also occupied with details of the life-history of 
another Uredine, a new species of Cewoma occurring in the Simla 
Hills, on Smilaw aspera, Linn., and characterised by the very peculiar 
character of its ecidial fructification and the abnormal form of germina- 
tion of the teleutospores, the promycelia breaking up directly into 
sporidia, in place of giving origin to the latter through the intervention 
of sterigmata. 

Dr. Barclay has also contributed to our Journal a ‘‘ Descriptive List 
of the Uredinee occuring in the neighbourhood of Simla,” illustrated 
with plates, 
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A paper, by Mr. H. F. Blanford, giving a List of the Ferns of Simla, 
between levels of 4,500 and 10,500 feet, was read at the May siege: 
of our Society and will be published immediately. 

Dr. Prain has just completed his monograph on the Indian Lida, 
culares, noticed in last year’s ‘ Address,’ and has presented EL for publi- 
cation by our Society. 

General Collett, C. B. has continued his collection of ie plants 
of the Shan Hills under his command, and among other novelties has 
discovered a new rose. ‘The Botany of these hills having hitherto been 
as obscure as their economical and political condition, General Collett’s 
collections are of much interest. A detailed account of them will soon 
be published. 

In the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society the following 
botanical papers may be noted. ‘“ Note on Vigna vexillata,” by the Rev. 
A. G. Cane, in which he describes the ingenious contrivances by which 
the fertilisation of the flowers is secured. Brigade-Surgeon W. Dymock 
- continues his papers on “Marathi names of Plants” and also contributes an 
interesting paper on “‘ the means of self-protection possessed by plants.” 
Dr. K. P. Kirtikar’s Lecture on the “ Folklore of Indian plants,” though 
not botanical, is of interest as containing tales and legends connected — 
with many of our best known trees and plants. 

In an interesting paper on the ‘ conditions for the distribution of 
plants and the means by which it is performed, with special regard to 
Indian species,” Mr. G. Cartensen discusses the special means of protec- 
tion possessed by various members of the Indian flora against heat, 
drought, and other climatic and meteorological influences affecting them. 
Mr. M. H. Starling gives a description of the difficulties which attend 
growing ferns from spores, and the best way of overcoming them. 

A very full account of the Botany of the Afghan Delimitation Com- 
mission, by Dr. J. H. T. Aitchison, C. I. E., the naturalist attached to 
the Mission, has been published in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society for 1888. The author describes the physical features and accom-.. 
panying vegetation met with in the course of the Mission through 
Northern Baluchistan, the valleys of the Helmund, Harut and Hari 
Rud rivers, the Badghis district, Mount Do-shakh and Khorasan, and 
gives an enumeration of the plants. 

The Journal of the same Society (Botany) contains a “ Revision of 
the Genera Microstylis and Malaxis,” by H. N. Ridley, in which reference 
is made to several Indian species of Microstylis. 

In the Journal of Botany, I find some notes by Col. Beddome on 
Ferns from Manipur, Perak and Penang. 

Mr, J. . Duthie, the Director of the Botanical Department North- 
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ern India, has made interesting botanical collections at Quetta and the 
Khojak Pass, also at Khandwa, in the Central Provinces, and he accom- 
panied the Black Mountain Expedition as botanist. The results of 
these tours have not yet been worked out. Much of his attention has 
been given to the planting of the Usar reserves with trees likely to 
thrive on saline soils, and he was most successful with the paper-mul- 
berry (Broussonetia papyrifera) which seems to thrive better on such 
soils than anything which has been previously tried. This plant yields 
a valuable fibre and is also useful as a fodder plant. Large numbers of 
plants of the rain-tree (Pithecolobiwm saman), which is likewise a valu- 
able fodder-plant, have been issued, also for planting on Usar land, from 
the Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta. 

The cultivation of the date-palm in India has been encouraged by 
the distribution of seed obtained from the Persian Gulf, Egypt and 
from Tunis. 

One of the most important developments of Economic Botany in 
this country is certainly the growth of Cinchona for the production of 
quinine. Mr. Gammie’s report on the working of the Government Cin- 
chona Plantation, near Darjiling, shows that important progress has 
been made there during the last year, under Dr. G. King’s super- 
intendence. The new process of preparing the sulphate of quinine from 
the bark has already been noticed. The old red bark, or Cinchona 
febrifuge-yielding plants, are being steadily replaced by the Calisaya 
ledgeriana and hybrid varieties which yield quinine. Attempts to 
naturalise the species of Cinchona which yield the hard Carthagena and 
cuprea barks, have been unsuccessful, but three new South American 
varieties of calisaya,—verde, morada and zamba morada,—sent out in 1883, 
have been cultivated with success. Though fanciful as to soil and situa- 
tion, they are quick and sturdy growers, and the quality of the bark 
yielded by them seems little inferior to that of ledgeriana: their intro- 
duction appears, therefore, likely to be one of the most important and 
promising experiments ever tried at the Plantation. 

The Indian Forester contains papers on “ The Influence of Forests 
on Rainfall,’ by Dr. D. Brandis, and ‘‘ The Nilgiri Strobilanthes,”’ by 
Mr. J. S. Gamble; besides notes on Resins, Bamboos &c., which are 
interesting on the side of Economic Botany. 

The Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society contains 
a valuable note by Dr. Warden on LHrythoxylon Coca grown in India, 
with an appendix containing reports of the cultivation of the plant in 
various places. The chemical results have already been noticed. 

In the same Journal is a note, by Dr. D. Prain, on ‘“ Lokao; the 

Chinese green dye yielded by various species of Rhamnus.” 
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The Government of Madras have recently issued an interesting 
** Monograph on the Cocoanut Palm (Cocos nucifera), by Dr. J. Short. 

This review, brief and incomplete as it is, has, I fear, far exceeded 
the ordinary limits of an Annual address, but will, I trust, be sufficient to ~ 
show that the ‘record of work done,’ in India, during the past year has 
been a remarkably good one and fruitful in subjects of mterest and 
importance. 


The PresIDENT announced that the Scrutineers reported the result 
of the election of Office- EQ2SBSS and Members of Couneil to be as fol- 
lows :— 


President. 
Lieut.-Col. J. Waterhouse, B. S. C. 


Vice- Presidents. 
K. T. Atkinson, Esq., B. A., C. 8S. 
Raja Rajendralala Mitra, LL. D., C. I. E. 
J. Wood-Mason, Hsq. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 
W. Kingaitsq BD. AL, DiSe: 


Other Members of Oouncié. 


D. Waldie, Esq., F. C. 8. 

H. M. Percival, Esq., M. A. 

EK. Gay, Esq., M. A. 

H. Beveridge, Esq., C. S. 

A. Pedler, Esq., F. C. S. 

A. Simson, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, M. A. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Hon. Sir A. W. Croft, K. C. I. H., M. A. 
Prince Jahan Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali Bahadur. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Wilson. 

Babi Gaurdas Bysack. 


The meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General Meeting. 
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Lirvrt.-Con. J. WatmRHOoUSE, President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


Twenty-seven presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 


Babu Surendranath Ray, B. L. 
C. Little, Esq., M. A. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
Meeting. 

Col. H. R. Thiullier, R. E. (for re-election) Surveyor General of 
india, proposed by Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse, seconded by Dr. Hoernle. 

Surgeon D. Prain, M. A., M. B. Curator of the Herbarium, Royal 
Botanical, Garden, Sibpur, proposed by, Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse seconded 
by Dr. G. King. 

Tom. D. La Touche, Esq., B. A. (Cantab) Geological Survey De- 
partment, proposed by H. J. Jones, Esq., seconded by J. Wood-Mason, 
Esq. 
Bhupendra Sri Ghosha, B. A., proposed by J. Wood-Mason, Esq., 
seconded by Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse. 

John Mann, Hsq., M. A., Bengal Education Department, proposed 
by Sir A. W. Croft, seconded by C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Major A. W. Jamieson, S. C., 7th Bengal Infantry, Saugor, C. P., 
proposed by W. L. Sclater, Esq., seconded by Dr. W. King. 

Babi Jagannath Khunnah, proposed by Babu Gaurdas Bysack, se- 
conded by Dr. Hoernle. 

Babi Hanuman Prasad, Rais, Chunar, proposed by Lt.-Col. J. Water- 
house, seconded by Dr. Hoernle. 

W. H. Jobbins, Esq., Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta, 
proposed by J. Wood-Mason, Hsq., seconded by H. T. Atkinson, Esq. 


The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society. 
H. M. Kisch, Esq., C. S. 


Kumar Saratchandra Sinha. 


The Secretary reported the death of the following Member : 
Otto Moller, Esq. 
and that the election of the following gentleman had been cancelled 
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under Rule 9, as he had not paid his admission fee and first quarter’s 
subscription. 


Nawab Mir Mahomed Ali, proposed by Babi Gaurdas Bysack. 


The Secretary read the following Circular letter from the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin, offering for competition the seventh 
Bressa Prize of the value of 12,000 Italian lire. 

“The Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, in accordance with the 
last will and testament of Dr. Cesare ALESSANDRO BressA and in con- 
formity with the Programme published December 7th, 1876, announces 
that the term for competition for scientific works and discoveries made 
in the four previous years 1885-88, to which only Italian Authors and 
Inventors were entitled, was closed on December 31st, 1888. 

The Academy now gives notice that from the 1st of January 
1887 the new term for competition for the seventh Brussa Prize has 
begun, to which, according to the testator’s will, scientific men and 
inventors of all nations will be admitted. A prize will therefore be 
given to the scientific Author or Inventor, whatever be his nationality, 
who during the years 1887-90 “according to the judgement of the 
“Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, shall have made the most impor- 
“tant and useful discovery, or published the most valuable work on 
“physical and experimental Science, Natural History, Mathematics, 
‘Chemistry, Physiology and Pathology, as well as Geology, History, 
“ Geography and Statistics.” 

“The term will be closed at the end of December 1890. 

‘‘ The value of the prize amounts to 12,000 Italian lire. 

“The prize will in no case be given to any of the National Members 
of the Academy of Turin, resident or non-resident. ” 


The President of the R. Academy, 


A. GENOCCHI. 
Turin, January 1st, 1889. 


The Pumotocican Secretary exhibited some coins presented by the 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, and Mr. W. Sandford, and read 
the following reports on finds of Treasure Trove Coins: 

1. Report on 152 silver coins of old mintage, forwarded by the Col- 
lector of Sarun with his No. 1380G, dated 21st December, 1888. 

The coins are stated to have been found as long ago as the 9th 
February, 1887, in the Mouzah Kowa, Pargana Koodi, Subdivision 
Gopalganj of the Sarun District; and to have been acquired for Govern- 
ment at an approximate valuation of Rs. 188-1-6. 
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They belong to the following Mughal emperors of Delhi: 
No. of 
specimens. 


: =A. D. 1719— 
1748; type: Badshah Ghazi; mint: Muhammada- 
bad-Banaras, ’Azimabad ; aoa dates 1148, 1152, 
1154, 1159, 1160 . a 9 
II, Anmap SHAH Bernas i H. ‘1161_ “1167 = JN "15 
1748—1754. . 
a, Variety I, with date in top-line; mint: Mu- 
hammadabad-Banaras, legible dates 11613, 
1162, 1163, 11645, 1166. Pee 15 
b, Variety II, with date in hans lige - : ete 
’Azimabad, symbol on reverse Nos. 28 or 39, 
on plate XLVI, in Princep’s Useful Tables ; 
dates 1162%, 1163, 1164, 1166, 1169 (the 
last wrong for 1166, as the regnal year is 
given 6) ....... 8 
III. ’AvamGir ZAni, A. H. 11671173, 46 D. 17541759 ; 
a, Type: "Alamgir Zant; variety I, with date in 
top-line, right side; mint: Muhammadabad- 
Banaras ; legible dates 1168, 11692, 11713, 





1172. ae 53 
b, Variety I, cat aaion in ee hie RET ane 

Muhammadabad-Banaras ; date of all 1171... 15 
c, Variety III, with date in bottom-line; mint: 

"Azimabad; dates 1168, 1169, 1170, 11712. 9 


IV. Suu ’Atam, A. H. 1173—1221, A. D. 1759—1806 ; 
a, Variety I, thick piece, with date on bottom- 
line ; mint: Muhammadabad- Banaras ; legible 
21 LN Wg 8? oy es ae 16 
b, Variety II, thick piece, with date on top-line, 
mint: Muhammadabad-Banaras ; dates ille- 
gible, except partially 11** on one ..........., 19 
c, Variety III, broad piece; mint: ’Azimabad 
(with symbol No. 28, as eked pee 
RE Le etal Contre cee eer eee eee 8 


Total 2. 152 


2. Report on 3 silver coins of old mintage, forwarded by the 
Collector of Sarun, with his No. 1382G, dated 21st December, 1888. 
These coins are stated to have been found by a person of Kho- 
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waspore, Pargana Poroi, Subdivision Sewan, District Sarun, and to have. 
been acquired for Government for Rs. 3-11-6. 
They belong to the following two Pathan emperors of Delhi: 
No. of 
Specimens, 
I, Isndm Sndun, A. H. 952—960= A. D. 1545—1552 ; 
one specimen, dated 960, Agee” No. 359 in 
EK. Thomas’ Chronicles... ee 1 
Ti. Muvxsammap ’Apit SHA, NV Ree ‘960964 = = oD 
1552—1556; two varieties : 
a, one like No. 365 in EK. Thomas’ Fie oe dated 


961; margin illegible -t.) yessaree 1 
b, one specimen, differing from the, foment ee 
only in the omission of ’ Adil from the obverse 
legend; date 961%... s.sscteeatseer <eeatseeen eee 1 
Total ... 3 


: 


8. Report on 148 copper coins of old date forwarded by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Sialkot, with his No. 1926, dated 21st Decem- 
ber, 1888. 

These coins are stated to have been found near the village of 
Vadalla in the Sialkot district, while digging a grave. 

The whole of the coins, with the exception of two, appear to 
belong to the well-known type of “ Horseman and Bull” with the 
Sdmanta Deva legend over the Bull. But they are in a too bad state of 
preservation to determine to which of the many species of that type the 
several coins may belong. 

Of the two exceptions, above referred to, one is faite illegible. 
The other is a coin of Saifuddin Muhammad Qutlagh, showing on the 
obverse a Persian inscription encircling a horse, while the reverse face 
bears a Hindi legend. This kind of coin has been described and figured 
in Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities (ed. H. Thomas), Vol. I, pp. 37, 343, (plate 
II, fig. 14 and plate XXVII, fig. 27, 28). 

4, Report on 57 old copper coins, forwarded by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Balaghat, with his No. 4214 of the 7th December, 1888, and 
No. 26 of the 2nd January, 1889. 

These coins are stated to have been found at the village of 
Pandiwara, within the limits of the Police Station House at Waruseoni 
in the Balaghat District. 

They are square copper coins of the kings of Malwah, and are of 


two different types :— 
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a. One type appears to have the Muhammadan creed on one 

side, and the king’s name on the other; but they are not ina 

sufficiently good condition to determine the name with certainty ; 

it appears, however, to be Muhammad, who reigned in 818—839 

A. H.=1434—1455 A. D.; no dates legible ; No. of specimens ... 19 
6b. The other type would seem to belong to Mahmitid bin 

Nasir Shah, who reigned from 916—937 A. H. = 1510—1530 

A.D. Some show faint traces of dates, aie 916, 917, 930; 

PROMI POCO |, i ssscdstsae kes vscavedvecys one Bn eee ee 38 


Total ... 57 


Dr. Horrnte exhibited a large coloured genealogical tree illustrat- 
ing the chronology of the Jain religion, and-all its divisions and sub- 
divisions, prepared by Muni Atmaram Ji Ananda Vijay Jf,— 

Also 4 gold Gupta coins forwarded by Mr. Rivett-Carnac, and a 
unique gold coin of the Bengal Sultan Jalalu-d-din Fath Shah, an account 
of which will be published in the Journal, Part I.— 

Also read a letter from Babi Hanuman Prasdda, Rais, of Chunar, 
and exhibited photographs and copies of inscriptions taken from the 
sculptures found in the newly discovered rock temple in the Fort of 
Chunar, forwarded by the Rais. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Diagnoses of new Indian Pediculares.—By Surcton D. Prat, 
Curator of the Herbariwm, Royal Botanical Garden, Sibpur. Communi- 
cated by Dr. G. Kina. 

2. Note on some ancient burial grounds in the Lohardagga district.— 
By W. 4H. P. Driver, Esq. 

These papers will be published in full in the Journal, Part II. 





PIBRARY, 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in January last. 





] RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XXVI Aflevering 3. 
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Bombay. Anthropological Society of Bombay,—Journal, Vol. I, No. 5. — 
The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVII, Part 215, December, 
1888, Part I. 
Budapest. La Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XVI 
Nos. 7 et 8. 
Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXI, Part 4. 
Indian Engineering,—Vol. V, Nos. 1—9d. 
The Indian Engineer,—Vol. VI, Nos. 14—18. 
Chicago Il]. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, pak 
No. 6, November, 1888. 
Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab , —Aarboger, Raekke II 
Bind. III, Hefte 3. 
Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Novembre—Décembre, 1888. 
Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 8, Novem- 
ber, 1888. 
London. Nature,—Vol. XX XIX, Nos. 999—1002. 
Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians,—Journal, 
Vol. XV1I, No. 75. 
The Academy,—Nos. 868—871. 
The Athensum,—Nos. 3191 —3194. 
Moscow. la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No. 3, 1888. 
Meteorologische Beobachtungen, Das Jahr 1888—Erste Halfte. 
Paris. La Société D’Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletin, Tome, XI (3° 
série), No. 3. 
La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome. IX, No. 3. 
Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti eget Tome 
XVII, Dispensa 102 11. 
St. Petersburg. La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie,—Journal, 
Tome. XXIV, No. 3. 
Stettin. Hntomologischen Vereine Zu Stettin,—Entomologische Zeitung, 
Jahrgang XLIX, Nrn 10—12. 
Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. III 
(2"4 series), Part 3. 
Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Proceedings, Vol. VI (8"4 series), No. 1. 
Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, 
Band, XVIII, Heft. 4. 


Des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums,—Annalen, Band, 
ITI, Nr. 3. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 
& 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 
TaRKALANKARA, ManAdmanopdpuydya CHanpraKkdnta. Kaumudi-Sudha- 
kara A Prakarana. 8vo. Calcutta, 1888. 
Kusumanjali. 8vo. Calcutta, 1888. 
THorNTON, F pu Pre. Hlementary Arabic, Part I. 8vo. London, 1888, 








MuscELLAN EOUS f RESENTATIONS. 


A Report from the Librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1882-87, 
and previous history of the Library. 4to. Oxford, 1888. 
BopLe1aAn Liprary, Oxrorp. 

Hydrographic Notice No. 1 (1888). Andaman Islands. 8vo. Bombay, 
1888. 

ComMANDER A Carpenter, R, N. 

Description of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Bridge across the 
Ganges at Benares, opened by His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin, in December 1887, and called the ‘“ Dufferin Bridge.” 
4to. Lucknow, 1887. 

| A. Constasiz, Esq. 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1887-’88. Fep. Nagpur, 1888. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PRovINGES. 

General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1887-88, Fep. 
Calcutta, 1888. 

Notes on the annual statements of the Charitable Dispensaries under 
the Government of Bengal for the year 1887. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1887-’88. Fep. Calcutta, 
1889. | 

Report on the Rail-borne traffic of Bengal during the year 1887-88, 
Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

Report on the River-borne traffic of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
and on the Inland trade of Calcutta, and on the trade of Chitta- 
gong and the Orissa Ports, with notes on Road-traffic for the year 
1887-’88. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. Mammalia. 
By W. T. Blanford, F. R. S. 8vo. London, 1888. 

The Indian Forester, Vol. XIV, Nos. 11 and 12, November and Decem- 
ber, 1888. S8vo: Roorkee, 1888. 

3 GOVERNMENT OF Benaat., 

Final Report of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire into the 
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recent changes in the relative values of the Precious Metals ; 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Fep. London, 1888 

Return of all Loans raised in England under the provisions of any Acts 
of Parliament, chargeable on the Revenues of India, outstanding 
at the commencement of the Half-year ended on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1888.. Fep. London, 1888. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, No. 247. Reports on publications issued and registered in 
the several provinces of British India during the year 1887. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archeological Survey of India, Part 
I. Ato. Calcutta, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Rev. AND AGrRi. Der. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Madras Presidency for 
the year ending December 1887. Fep. Madras, 1888. 

Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during the year 
1887-’88. Fep. Madras, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT oF Mapras. 

Report on the Administration of the Panjab and its dependencies for 
1886-’87. Fep. Lahore, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

Ladilichandra-prakasha, Bramanhastava and Gopdlstikta (3 Sanskrit 
works bound in one vol.). 8vo. Benares. 

Basu Mournt Latt Gupta. 

Report of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, Calcutta, held in April 1888. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1888. 

Inp1AN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for the year 1887, 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1888. | } 

Port OrFicer, CALCUTTA. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the 
year 1887, Vol. V. 4to. Montreal, 1888. 

Royat Socrety of CANADA. 

Anuario del Observatorio Astrondmico Nacional de-‘Tacubaya. Afio de 
1889. 8vo. Mexico, 1888. | 

SECRETARIA DE Fomenvto, Mpxtco. 

Tide Tables for the Indian Ports for the year 1889 (also January 1890). 
8vo. London, 1888. | 

Survey or Inpia, Tipat AnD LEVELLING OPERATIONS. ~ 
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PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Braunschweig. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie un 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft. 3, 1886. 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review,—Vol. LXXXVII, No. 175, January, 1889. 

Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXIII, No. 12, December, 





1888. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,--Tome. XX, 
No, 12. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Sachregister, Band 1— 
CLX; Erginzungsband I—VIII und Jubelband 1824—1877. 

‘ . Beiblatter, Band. XIT Stiick. IT. 

London. Mind,—Vol. XIII, No. 53, January, 1889. 

—. The Chemical News,—Vol. LVIII, Nos. 1517—1520. 

The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXV, No. 143, January, 











1889, 
———. The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XX XVII, Nos. 1883— 
1886. 
Paris. Revue Scientifique,—3¢ série, Tome. XLII, Nos, 24—26, et 
Tome XLII, Nos. 1 et 2. 


Pooks PURCHASED, 


Subdakalpadruma, Vol. II, Nos. 28 and 29. 4to. Calcutta, 1888. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR Marcu, 1880, 


= 








The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 6th March 1889 at 9 P. M. 


Lizut.-Coxt. J. Waternsouse, President in the Chair. 


The following members were present : 

H. Beveridge, Esq., Babu Gaurdas Bysack, E. C. Cotes, Esq., 
Dr. A. Crombie, E. Gay, Esq., S. A. Hill, Esq., Dr. G. King, Professor 
C. R. Lanman, C. Little, Esq., Kumar Rameswar Maliah, Babi Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay, T. R. Munro, Hsg., L..de Nicéville, Esq., A. Pedler, 
Hsq., T. A. Pope, Esq., W. L. Sclater, Esq., Pandit Haraprasid Shastri, 
C. H. Tawney, Esq., D. Waldie, Hsq., J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Forty four presentations were announced as detailed in the Library 
List appended. . 


The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society were ballotted for and elected Ordinary 
Members. 

Col. H. Thuillier, R. E., (re-elected). 
Surgeon D. Prain, M. A., M. B. 

Tom D. La Touche, Esq., B. A., (Cantab.). 
Bhupendra Sri Ghosha, B. A. 

John Mann, Hsq., M. A. 

Major A. W, Jamieson. 

Babu Jaganath Khunnah. 

Babu Hanuman Prasad, Rais. 

W. H. Jobbins, Esq. 
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The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting : 

Babi Goneschandra Chandra, proposed By Babi Gaurdas Bysack, 
seconded by Dr. Hoernle. 


The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society : 
A. P. MacDonell, Hsq., C. S. 


The PreEsIDENT announced that as Dr. Hoernle had resigned the 
officiating General Secretaryship, the Council had elected Mr. C. Little 
a Member of Council and General Secretary ; and that Messrs. Meugens 
and King had been appointed Auditors of the Society’s accounts for 
1889. 


The Szcrerary read the names of the following gentlemen who had 
been appointed by the Council to serve on the several Committees 


during the year. 


FINANCE AND VISITING COMMITTEE. 


EK. T. Atkinson, Hsq. Raja Raéjendralala Mitra. 
BE. Gay, Esq. A. Pedler, Esq. 
Babi: Pratapachandra Ghosha. Dr. J. Scully. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


Nawab Abdul Latif Bahadur. J. Mann, Esq. 
E. T. Atkinson, Esq. Raja Rajendralala Mitra. 
H. Beveridge, Esq. Babu. Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. 
Babi Gaurdas Bysack. Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesdchandra 
Sir Alfred Croft. Nyayaratna. 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham. A. Pedler, Esq. 
E. Gay, Esq. Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar. 
Babi Pratapachandra Ghosha. W. L. Sclater, Esq. 
Prince Jahan Qadr Muhammad Dr. J. Scully. 

Wahid Ali Bahadur. C. H. Tawney, Esq. 


PHILOLOGICAL COMMITTER. 


Nawab Abdul Latif Bahadur, C. J. Lyall, Esq. 
E. T. Atkinson, Esq. J. Mann, Hsq. 
H. Beveridge, Esq. Raji Rajendraldla Mitra. 


J. Beames, Hsq. Baba Nilmani Mukerjee. 
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Babu: Gaurdas Bysack. 

Dr. A. Fihrer. 

G. A. Grierson, Esq. 

F. 8. Growse, Esq. 

Babu Pratapachandra Ghosha. 

Col. H. 8S. Jarrett. 

Maulavi Khuda Baksh Khan Ba- 
hadur. 7 
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Mahamahopadhydéya Mahesa- 
chandra Nyayaratna. 

Pandit Haraprasiéd Shastri. 

Hon. Sir Sayid Ahmad. 

Babi Rajkumar Sarvadhikari. 

C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Col. A. C. Toker. 


Coins COMMITTEE. 


Dr. A. Fiihrer. 
Raja Rajendralala Mitra. 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Hsq. 


C. J. Rodgers, Esq. 
Dr. J. Scully. 
V. A. Smith, Esq. 


History AND ARCH#OLOGICAL COMMITTER. 


Syud Amir Ali. 

J. Beames, Esq. 

H. Beveridge, Esq. 

Babtt Gaurdas Bysack. 

W. 4H. P. Driver, Esq. 

- Babi Pratapachandra Ghosha. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraja 
Shyamaldas. 


Raja Rajendralala Mitra. 
Dr, A. Fiihrer. 

F. S. Growse, Esq. 

J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 
Capt. R. C. Temple. 


Natura History ComMittes. 


H, H. Anderson, Esq. 
KE. T. Atkinson, Esq. 
Dr. A. Barclay. 

BK. C. Cotes, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
J. F. Duthie, Esq. 

Dr. G. M. Giles. 

EK. J. Jones, Esq. 

Dr. G. King. 


C. 8. Middlemiss, Esq. 
L. de Nicéville, Esq. 
Dr. Fritz Noetling. 

R. D. Oldham, Esq. 
S. E. Peal, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

W. L. Sclater, Esq. 
Col. C. Swinhoe. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE COMMITTEE. 


P. N. Bose, Esq. 

Babi Gaurdds Bysack. 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham, 
J. Hliot, Esq. 


C. 8. Middlemiss, Esq. 

Babti Asutosh Mukhopadhydy. 
Dr. Fritz Noetling. 

R. D. Oldham, Esq. 
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S. R. Elson, Esq. A. Pedler, Esq. 

Dr. 'G. M. Giles. Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar. 
S. A. Hill, Esq. Dr. J. Scully. 

KH. J. Jones, Esq. Dr. W. J. Simpson. 

Rev. Father Lafont. D. Waldie, Esq. 


J.J. D. La Touche, Esq. 


The Purnonocican Secretary exhibited a silver Bactrian coin and 
two gold Indo-Scythian coins, forwarded by Mr. A. Simson. 


The following papers were read— 

1. Notes on a Buddhistic Monastery at Bhotebagan (Howrah), on 
two rare and valuable Tibetan MSS. discovered there; and on Puran Gir 
Gossain, the celebrated Indian Acharya, and Government Emissary at the 
Court of the Tashi Lama, Tibet, in the last centwry— By Basu GaurpAs 
Bysack, (postponed from last meeting). 

Opposite to Calcutta on the right bank of the river, in the village 
of Ghusari, behind a range of temples, stands a two-storied house of 
worship of an old construction partaking of a Tibetan character, and 
having no arches in any part of it. 

The locality is called Bhotbagan, the structure Bhotmandir or math, 
and its priest Bhot Gosain. Among noticeable objects here are various 
deities of the Hindu and of the Tuibeto-Buddhistic* mythology, 
worshipped together within the math, and a Tibetan Dungten like 
cubiform Samadhi mandir or tomb surmounted by Siva’s Phallus, and 
sheltered within a low-roofed small room having a Bengali inscription 
on its door-top. The following questions arise froma cursory examina- 
tion of the place :— 

What is the origin, and what the history of this Buddhistic temple 
so near Calcutta? How Hindu gods and goddesses with those of 
Tibet receive joint worship? Who was Puran Gir Gosain Mohant, 
described on his tomb with all the veneration of an apotheosized being, 
claiming worship and honour from Hindus, Musalmans and other reli- 
gionists P 

From the Sanads and a Tibetan Passport produced by the present 
Mohant, Umrao Giri Gosain, the following facts have been gathered. 

Warren Hastings granted to Teshu Lama, the great sovereign pontiff 
of Tibet, rent-free lands in the village of Ghusari on the riverside, for 
the establishment of a house of worship in 1774 and 1783 and, the 
Lama, in his turn at the same time, granted the same lands to Puran 


* Tard, Mahdkdlabhairava, Sambhara Chakra, Samdéja Guhya, and Vajrabhru- 
kuti, 
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Gir Gosain, famous for his piety and the confidence he enjoyed of the 
Tibetan authorities. He died in 1795 and was buried as a saint near 
his Math. 

The dates give a clue for research into the histories, official reports 
and other records of the time, whereby a solution of the questions 
raised has been arrived at, and many interesting incidents connected 
therewith have come to lght. 

The Teshu Lama, sovereign of Teshu Lumbo and the guardian of 
the infant Delai Lama of Lhassa, at the entreaty of Debjudhar, chief of 
Bhutan who had invaded Kuchh Behar and was defeated by a British 
force, addressed an intercessory letter to Warren Hastings in 1773 and 
intrusted it to Puran Gir Gosain as his envoy. 

This Sanydsi, towards the end of March 1774, delivered his cre- 
dentials to the first Governor-General and laid before him the Lama’s 
presents, which included “ talents of gold and silver, bulses of gold dust 
and bags of genuine musk.” 

The keen-sighted statesman with a desire to oblige the Lama in the 
interest of Tibeto-Bengal trade, complied with his request and sent, 
under the guidance of Puran, the well-known Bogle Mission to the court 
of Teshu Lumbo, where the Lama expressed his desire to have a place 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and on the banks of the Ganges, to 
which he might send his people to pray. He wished to build a monastery 
there, leaving its details to be settled by Puran Gir. The reason 
assigned by the Lama was that although in the different periods of his 
reviviscence, he had chosen many regions for places of his birth, yet 
Bengal was the only country in which he had been born twice, for which 
he had a predilection for it beyond any other, and was desirous of 
making it a place of his abode. 

Warren Hastings accordingly got a piece of land purchased and 
assigned to the Teshu Lama. The Bhotmandir was founded on this 
site, and its construction was commenced under the direction of Mr. 
Bogle, who had been previously entrusted by the Lama with a consider- 
able remittance in money. As soonas it was completed, it was filled 
with the idols which, together with their precious adornments, the Lama 
had taken care to send down. 

The public services which the now-forgotten Puran Gir Gosain had 
rendered both to the British and the Tibetan Government in the last cen- 
tury were most remarkable. His work began when as a young Sanyasi 
of twenty-five years of age, he came down as the Lama’s envoy to meet 
the Governor-General of India; he next accompanied and guided Mr. 
Bogle as the head of the first British Mission to Tibet, and interested 
himself in the cause of Tibeto-Bengal trade; he joined the Lama in his 
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unfortunate journey to the Court of the Chinese emperor, kept a careful 
and interesting itinerary of it, and supported the advocacy of the honest 
Lama in bringing about friendly relations between the Pekin Court and 
the Bengal Government: he returned to Bengal with the Tibetan Regent’s 
Mission, conveying the melancholy intelligence of the Lama’s death in 
1781, from small-pox, in the neighbourhood of Pekin, and succeeded 
in maintaining the friendly relations between the two Governments; he 
accompanied the Turner Mission in 1783, which Hastings had organised 
by seizing the occasion of a condolence, as well of congratulation on the 
appearance of an incarnation of the deceased Lama of which he had 
been apprised by the Teshu Lumbo Court, and helped Captain Turner in 
obtaining the establishment of an extended commercial intercourse so 
far as the assent of the Regent could grant it; and lastly he was him- 
self made the accredited agent of Hasting’s Government to the re- 
generated Teshu Lama’s Court in 1785, in which capacity he proved his 
ability, honesty and devotion in the same way as on former occasions. 
With this last service of Puran Gir, terminated the series of Missions 
which Hastings successively sent to the Cis and Trans-Nevean States. 

It will be seen that the establishment of the Bhotbagan, and the 
despatch of the Tibet missions with which it is intimately connected 
owe their origin mainly to the conciliatory policy of Hastings, to the 
mysterious doctrine of Lama incarnations, and to the faithful service of 
a Sivite Sanyasi. 

The personal history of this remarkable ascetic has been gathered 
from the traditions of the Bhotbagan. He was a Brahmana and a dandt, 
and a follower of Sankarachdrya’s teachings, he was a young man when 
he went to Tibet, had fair features, was tall, strong and sinewy, and was a 
good rider (as stated also by Bogle and Turner). He possessed remark- 
able intelligence and wisdom and was master of many languages, including 
Tibetan and Mongolian, a wide range of experience acquired by travel 
in and outof India, a practical insight into all the commercial relations 
of Asia, of which Tibet formed the heart, and enjoyed and deserved a 
reputation for piety and integrity which made him the trusted Agent 
of the Lama and of the British Government. 

After his return from Tibet in 1785, he finally settled himself in 
his Bhotbagan Math, where he spent his time in pious observances 
and deeds of charity and hospitality, which it was the wish of the Lama 
he should attend to, specially towards the Tibetan pilgrims, for whom 
he had built guest-houses. He had also an agency business there, 
directed to help the traders or their people from Tibet in disposing 
of their wares and making purchases. Gold in large quantities was 
one of the principal articles which came from Tibet, 
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Thus he lived piously, usefully, and happily in this retreat for 
about a decade, enjoying the veneration of people who came into contact 
with him, and the high esteem of the Bengal Government. The Governor- 
General, it is said, used to visit him in his math. - 

A terrible catastrophe soon happened which cut short his happy 
and useful life. The fame of Bhotbdgdn as a storehouse of the richest 
gold had spread far and wide, a band of dakaits burst one night 
into the Monastery and began to plunderit. Our Puran Gir nothing 
daunted, kept the robbers at bay by the dexterous use of his sword, 
fought for awhile, then fell overpowered and senseless, pierced with 
the thrust of a sarki or bamboo spear. The dakaits took no further 
notice of him, made good their plunder and decamped. The sad news 
was conveyed to the Governor-General who lost no time in sending a 
Surgeon to help the Gosain, but the victim of violence after lingering 
for a while, breathed his last. The Government was not remiss in trac- 
ing out the dakaits, A short enquiry led to the vindication of justice, 
and four robbers expiated their guilt on the gallows erected on the Bhot- 
bagan itself.  * 

Daljit Giri, the successor of Puran in the Mohantship, lost no time 
in performing the funeral rites of his Guru, and buried him in the tomb 
already described. The worship of the motley group of Hindu and Bud- 
—dhistic deities. in the math follows from the peculiar form of Buddhism 
in Tibet under Tantrik influence, some meagre information regarding 
which can be gathered from the reports of Bogle and Turner, but upon 
which fuller ight is being thrown by recent researches. 

The Bhotbagan Math now remains a solitary monument of the 
genius and of a special policy of the first Governor-General of India, of 
the piety of Teshu Lama as exhibited in Bengal, of the work of Puran- 
Gir, and of the Tibeto-Bengal trade which flourished centuries ago, and 
was restored, though in a stifled form, a hundred years ago. 

Great and powerful are the ties which bind Tibet to Bengal; 
the religious associations, the traditions, and remembrance of ancient 
commercial intercourse, should attract the Tibetans to Bengal. I 
the policy of the first administrator of India had been only continuous, 
our Government could by this time have enjoyed its best results. 

The paper will be published in full in the Journal, Part I. 


2. Description of a stag’s head allied to Cervus dybowskii, procured 
from the Darjeeling Bazaar.—By W. UL. Scuarer, Hsq., Deputy Superin- 
tendent Indian Museum. 


The paper will be published in the Journal, Part IT. 
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3. On a small collection of Mammals procured by the Museum OCol- 
lector at Shahpur in the Panjab, under the supervision of Dr. G. Hender- 
son.—By W. LU. Scuater, Esq., Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum. - 

The following is an account of a small collection of Mammals made 
by the Museum Collector at Shahpur in the Panjab under the supervision 
of Dr. G. Henderson. The collection consists of 18 specimens, 4 skins 
and 14 specimens preserved in spirit, belonging altogether to 5 species. 
Shahpur is a civil station situated on the Jhelum River just south of 
the Salt Range; all the animals are typical Panjab desert Forms, with 
the exception perhaps of Vulpes bengalensis. 


1. Vulpes bengalensis, (Shaw.) 

One pair a & and @ of this the common Indian Fox not differing 
in any way from the ordinary Indian form; it would have been ex- 
pected that the fox of Shahpur would have been Vulpes leucopus of 
Blyth, which in the opinion of Mr. Blanford does not differ specifically 
from Vulpes grifithi and pusillus. 


2. Herpestes auropunctatus, Hodgs. 


One specimen, a male. 


3. Hrinaceus collaris, Gray and Hardwicke. 
One specimen of this hedgehog, a male. 


4. Scotophilus pallidus, Dobson. 


Nine specimens, of which three are males and six females, all in 
spirit. These specimens agree with the type of the species in the 
Museum collection very well, except that they are somewhat larger and 
also that the colouration of the Shahpur specimens is somewhat darker ; 
this may possibly be accounted for by their being fresher specimens. 

This species can be at once distinguished from Scotophilus tem- 
mink, the common Indian species, by its tragus, which in Scotophilus 
pallidus is smooth and obtusely truncated, whereas in Scotophilus tem- 
minkti the tragus is. traversed by a transverse ridge and is acutely 
pointed. 

The species appears somewhat rare; there appears to be only one 
specimen in the British Museum, and there are only 4 including the type 
in the Indian Museum. 


5. Mus bactrianus. 


One adult and four immature specimens all in spirit. This appears 
to be the common mouse of the Punjab. 
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4. On Clebsch’s transformation of the Hydrokinetic Hquations.—By 
Basu AsutosH Muxnopdpuydy, M. A., F. R. A. S., F. R. 8. EH. 


(Abstract. ) 


The object of this note is to point out, how the method of applying 
Clebsch’s transformation to obtain a first integral of the hydrokinetic 
equations of Huler in the case of general rotational motion may be 
materially simplified by means of Laplace’s solution of linear partial 
. differential equations of the first order. It is also incidentally pointed 
out that the three cases of irrotational motion, steady rotational motion 
and general rotational motion, may be worked out by one uniform me- 
thod. 

The paper will be published in full in the Journal, Part IT. 


5. Notes on the Founder and the Founding of Calcutta, with photo- 
graphs and tracings of plans of the Town in 1753.—By T. R. Munro, Esa. 

Mr. Munro afterwards exhibited and explained some old tracings 
of a Map of Calcutta, dating from 1753, and photographs of plans now 
in the British Museum of the above date, and also one supposed to have 
been drawn in 1723 or 1724— 


6. On a difficult passage in the Rigveda.—By Prorussor C. R, 
Lanman, Harvard College, Cambridge, U. 8S. A. 
The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 
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PIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in February last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 


Amsterdam. Koninklijk Zoologisch Genootschap “ Natura artis Ma- 
gistra,’—Bijdragen tot de Dierkunde, Aflevering 14, 15° (Gedeelte 
1-2), und 162. 

Angers. La Société d’Etudes Scientifiques d’Angers, Bulletin, 1886. 

Berlin. Der Gesellschaft Naturforschender Freunde zu  Berlin,— 
Sitzungs-Berichte, Jahrgang 1888. 
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Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 
Vol. Ill, No. 4. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, Part 217, January, 1889. 

Brisbane. Royal Society of Queensland,—Proceedings, Vol. V, Part 4. 

Brussels. La Société Entomologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome. 
XXXII. : 

Budapest. La Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome. XVI, 
Fasc IX—X. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. V, Nos. 6—9. 

Meteorological Observations recorded at seven stations in 
India, corrected and reduced, August and September, 1888. 

The Indian Engineer,— Vol. VI, Nos. 19—22. 

Dresden. Des Hntomologischen Vereins “ Iris”? zu Dresden—Corres- 
pondenz-Blatt, Nrn 1—5, 1884—1888. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society,—Magazine, Vol. IV, _ 
No. 12, December, 1888, Vol. V, No. 1, January 1889, and Index 

to Vol. IV. 

Florence. La Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome. IV, Fas- 
cicolo, 70. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal,- Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié,—bijdragen tot de Taal- Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, Deel. IV (5¢ Volgr), Afle- 
vering, l. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre= Amnaaieet 
Janvier 1889. 

London. Nature,—Vol. XX XIX, Nos. 1003—1007. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLIX, 

Nos. 1—3, November 1888 to January 1889. 

Royal Geographical Scciety,—Proceedings, Vol. X, No. 12, 

December 1888 and Vol. XI, No. 1, January 1889. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 6, December, 

















1888. 





Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLIV, No. 272. 

——. Institution of Hlectrical HEngineers—Journal, Vol. XVII, 
No. 76, Index to Vol. XVII, and List of Officers and Members 
corrected to January 25th, 1889. 

———. Institution of Mechanical Hngineers,—Proceedings, ne, 3, 
July, 1888. 


The Academy,—Nos. 872—876, and Index July to December, 





1888. 


—-—. The Atheneum,—Nos. 3195—3199, and Index July to Decem- 
ber, 1888. — 
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_ Mexico. La Sociedad Cientifica ‘“‘ Antonio Alzate,”—-Memorias, Tomo. 

tie Nos 5. 

Observatorio Meteoroldégica-Magnético Central—Boletin Men- 
sual, Tomo. I nim. 8—10. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique, Tome XII (VIIIe série), No. 2, Septembre— 
Octobre 1888. 

_—. IL’ Académie Nationale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts de 
Bordeaux— Actes, 1886. 

—. la Société de Geographie,—Compte Rendu des Seances, Nos. 
16 et 17, 1888 Nos. 1—3, 1889. 

——. la Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome. XI1I, 
Nos. 8 et 9. 

——. Musée Guimet,—Annales, Tome. XIII. 

Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, Tome. XVII, No. 3 
et Tome XVIII, No. 1. 

Philadelphia. The Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery, Vol. 
X, No. 1. 

Shanghai. China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 
XXIII (mew series), No. 1, January, 1888. 

Simla. United Service Institution of India,—Journal, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 74, January, 1889. 

St. Petersburg. L’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 
—Bulletin, Tome. XXXII, Nos.:3 et 4. 

—————————-—-, ———. Mémoires, Tome. XXXVI, Nos. 4 et 5. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Tom. XXIV, 
Disp. 1? et; 24 . 

Vienna. Der K. K. Géologischen Reichsanstalt—Verhandlungen. Nrn. 
15—18, 1889, Nr. 1, 1889. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Zoologisch-botanischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
—Verhandlungen, Band. XX XVIII, Nrn. 3 und 4. 

Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Arkeologickoga Druztva,—Viestnik, Godina XI, 
rl. 
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Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Bioomristp, Proressor Maurice. Contributions to the Exegesis of the 
Atharva-Veda (Reprint from the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. XIIT), 8vo. 

Das Grhyasamerahaparicishta des Gobhilaputra (separa- 

tabdruck aus der Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 

Gesellschaft. Bd. XXXV). 8vo. Leipzig. 
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Bioomriutp, Prorussor Maurice. Final a s before Sonants in Sanskrit 
(Reprint from the American Journal of Philology, Vol. III, No. 1), 
8vo. Baltimore, 1882. 

Four Etymological notes (Reprint from the American 

Journal of Philology Vol. VI, No. 21). 8vo. Baltimore, 1885. 

On Certain Irregular Vedic Subjunctives or Imperatives 

(Reprint from the American Journal of Philology, Vol. V, No. 1). 

8vo. Baltimore, 1884. 

—. On the position of the Vaitana-Sitra in the literature 

of the Atharva-'’eda—(Proceedings of the American Oriental 

Society, October, 1884). 8vo. ; 

Seven Hymns of the Atharva-Veda (Reprint from the 

American Journal of Philology, Vol. VII, No. 4). 8vo. Baltimore, 

1886. 


























The Correlation of v aud m in Vedic and later Sans- 
krit (Reprint from the Proceedings of the American ee 
Society, May, 1886). 8vo. 

Bonaparte, H. H. Prince Rotanp. La Nouvelle-Guinée, 111¢ notice. 
Le Fleuve Augusta. 4to. Paris, 1887. 

——.. IV notice. Le Golfe Huon. 4to. Paris, 1888. 

——. Note onthe Lapps of Finmark. 4to. Paris, 1886. 

Hayter, H. H. Victorian year-book for 1887—’88, Vol. II. 8vo. Mel- 
bourne, 1888. 

RAorts1, Anopt Din. The Indian and Roman Wisdom, 12mo. Allaha- 
bad, 1888. 7 
Roy, Pratap Cuanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into Hnglish 

prose, Part 46. 8vo. Calcutta, 1888. 

Sastri, M. Sespaciri. Htymology of some Mythological names (Reprint 

from the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Session 


1888—’89). 8vo. 





MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Returns of Railway borne traffic of the Central Provinces for the quarter 
ending September 30th, 1888. Fcp. Nagpur, 1889. 
Cuinr CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
The Ten-year Book of Cornell University. II. 1868-1888. 8vo. Ithaca, 
New York, 1888. 
CorNnELL Untverstty, ITHaca. 
Returns of the Railway-borne trade of Bengal for the quarter ending’ 
the 30th September, 1888. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 
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The Indian Forester, Vol. XV, Nos. 1—2, January and February, 1889. 
8vo. Roorkee, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF BenaGat. 

Appendix to Final Report of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire 
into the recent changes in the relative values of the precious 
metals. Minutes of Evidence &c. Fep. London, 1888. 

A Manipuri Grammar, Vocabulary, and Phrase Book, to which are added 
some Manipuri proverbs and specimens of Manipuri correspon- 
dence. By A. J. Primrose, C.S. 8vo. Shillong, 1888. 

A short account of the Kachcha Naga (Empéo) Tribe in the North 
Cachar Hills, with an outhne Grammar, Vocabulary, and illustra- 
tive sentences. By C. A. Soppitt. 8vo. Shillong, 1885. 

Copy of Correspondence with the India Office on the Plate duties. 
Fep. London, 1888. 

Outline Grammar of the Shatydnge Miri Language, as spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Sadiya, with illustrative sentences, Phrase-Book, 
and Yocabulary. By J. F. Needham. 8vo. Shillong, 1886. | 

Outline Grammar of the Kachari (Biri) Language, as spoken in the 
Darrang district, Assam, with illustrative sentences, notes, Reading 
Lessons, and a short Yocabulary. By Rev.S.Hndle. 8vo. Shillong, 
1884, 

Outline Grammar of the Angami Naga Language, with a Vocabulary 
and illustrative sentences. By R. B. McCabe, C. S. 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1887. 

Papers relating to the Expedition against certain Tribes inhabiting the 
Black Mountain. Fecp. London, 1888. 

Sketch of the Geology of the Punjab, 1880-’84. By H. B. Medlicott, 
8vo. Calcutta, 1888. 

The Diary of William Hedges, Esq., during his Agency in Bengal; as 
well as on his voyage out and return Overland (1681-1687). Vols. 
I-II. (Hakluyt Society.) 8vo. London, 1887. 

The Voyage of Francois Pyrard, of Laval, to the Hast Indies, the Mal- 
dives, the Moluccas and Brazil; translated into English from the 
third French edition of 1619, and edited with notes by Albert Gray. 
Vol. I. (Hakluyt Society.) 8vo. London, 1887. 

GOVERNMENT OF India, Home Dzupr. 

Report on the Meteorology of India in ee By John Eliot, M. A. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MetTEoR. Dept. 

Dr. HE. Hultzch’s progress report of the Archeological Survey of South- 
ern India for October and November 1888. Fep. Lahore, 1889. 

Results of Observations of the fixed stars made with the Meridian Circle 
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at the Government Observatory, Madras, in the years 1865, 1866 
and 1867. 4to. Madras, 1888. 
GOVERNMENT OF MapRas. | 

Sketch of the Geology of the Punjab, 1883-84. By H. B. Medhcott, 
8vo. Caleutta, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

Bijdragen tot de Dierkunde. Uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Zodlogisch 
Genootschap Natura Artis Magistra te Amsterdam—Feest-Nummer 
uitgegeven bij gelegenheid van het 50=jarig bestaan van het Ge- 
nootschap. 4to. Amsterdam, 1888. 

KoniInkuisK ZoouociscH GENooTscHAP, AMSTERDAM. 

Die Volker des Ural und ihre sprachen. Vortrag in der Ungarischen 
Geographischen Gesellschaft. von Paul Hnnfalvy. 8vo. Budapest, 
1888. | 

Maayar TupomAnyos AKADEMIA, BUDAPEST. 

Parsee Prakash, being a record of important events in the growth of 
the Parsee community in Western India, chronologically arranged 
from the date of their immigration into India to the year 1860 A. D. 
Compiled by Bomanjee Byramjee Patell, Vol. I. 4to. Bombay, 1888. 

DinsHaw Mawnocoxser Perir. 

Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1888. 8vo. London, 1888. 

| Royat Garpens, Kew. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India, 1887. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

SANITARY COMMISSIONER WITH THE Govt. oF INDIA. 

Catalogus Codicum Arabicorum, Bibliothecae Academiae Lugduno- 
Batavae ; Hditio Secunda, Volumen Primum. 8vo. Batavia, 1888. 

Recueil de Textes Relatifs 4 L’ Histoire des Seldjoucides. Par M. Th. 
Houtsma. Vol. II. Histoire des Seldjoucides de |’ Iraq, par al-. 
Bondari d@’ aprés Imad ad-din al Katib al Isfahini. 8vo. Batavia, 
1889. 

Unirersite’ DE Lips. 

Prodromus of the Zoology of Victoria. Decade XVII. By Frederick 
McCoy, C. M. G., M. A., Sc. D., F. R. 8. 8vo. Melbourne, 1888. 

VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang, 1X, Nrn. 45—52. 

-—-—-. Journal fur die reine und angewandte Mathematik,—Band, 
CIV, Heft 1 and 2. 

Zeitschrift ftir Hthnologie,—Jahrgang, XX, Heft 4 and 5. 

Braunschweig. Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften, Heft 1, 1887. 
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Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette.—Vol. XXIV, No. 1, January, 1889 ; 
and Index to Vol. XXIII. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band, XXXVI Heft 4—13, und 
Band XXXYII, Heft. 2 und Index XXXVI. 

Gottingen. Der Konig]. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—G6ttin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 22—26, 1888 und Nr. 1, 1889 und 
Index 1888. Erster Band. 

. Nachrichten, Nrn. 13—16, 1888. 

Leipzig. toaton der Physik und Chemie,—BandXX XVI, Heft 1 und 2 

| —. Beiblatter, Band XIII, Stick 1. 

Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nrn. 46—52, 1888 und Nrn. 1 
—3, 1889. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiy-fiir Ethnographie,—Band I, Heft 6. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. II (6th 
series), No. 12, December, 1888; and Vol. III (6th Series), No. 1, 
January, 1889. 

—_-—, The Chemical News,—Vol. LIX, Nos. 1521—1525. 

The Entomologist,—Vol. X XI, No. 307, December, 1888 and 
Vol. XXII, No. 308, January 1889. 

———. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine.—-Vol. XXV, Nos 295 
and 296 December 1888 and January 1889. 

—. The Ibis,—Vol. I (6th Series), No. 1. 

——. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXVI, No. 812, December 
1888 and Vol. XX VII, No. 313, January 1889. 

———. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine. 
—Vol. XXVI, (5th series), No. 163, December, 1888 and Vol. 
XXVII (5th Series), No. 164. January 1889. 

London. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XVIII (new series) 
No. 5, September, 1888. 

The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXV, No. 144, February, 
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The Numismatic Chronicle,—Vol. VIII (8rd Series), Part 3, 
1888. 





The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXIX, 

(new series), Part 3. 

—. The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 1887— 
Heo. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXVI (3rd 
Series), No. 216, December, 1888, and Vol. XXXVII (3rd Series), 
No. 217, January 1889. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Seances,— 
Tome, CVII, Nos. 19—27; Tome CVIII, No. 1, et Tables Tome 
CVI. 
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Paris, Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome, XV (6™e Série), 
Décembre, 1888. 

——, Journal des Savants,—Novembre et Décembre, 1888. 

———. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Litterature,—Tome XXVI, 
Nos. 45—52, et. Tome XX VIL Nos. 1 eta: 

Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLIIT (8¢ Série), Nos. 3—7. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology,—Vol. X, Part 3 and Vol. IV, 
(2nd Series), Part 3. 





Pooks fu RCHASED, 


Howorru, Henry H. History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th 
Century. Part 3, The Mongols of Persia. 4to. London, 1888. 
Luppock, Str Joun. On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of 
Animals, with special reference to insects (The International Scien- 

tific Series, Vol. LXV). 8vo. London, 1839. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H. M. S. ‘“ Challen- 
ger”—Zoology, Vol. XXVIII, Vol. XXIX Text (Ist and 2nd 
halves) and Plates to Vol. XXIX. 4to. London, 1888. 

Sabdakalpadruma, Vol. II, Nos. 28—29. 4to. Calcutta, 1888. 

Sacnau Dr. Epwarp, C. Alberuni’s India, English edition, with notes 
and indices. Vols. I—II, (Triibner’s Oriental Series). 8vo. 
London, 1888. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. XXIV. Ura—Zym. 
Ato. Edinburgh, 1888. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
FoR pPPRIL, 1889, 


The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 3rd April 1889, at 9.15 p. m. 


Lazut.-Con. J. Waternouss, President, in the Chair. 


The following members were present : 

H. Beveridge, Esq., Babi Gaurdas Bysack, W. Criper, Hsq., Dr. 
A. Crombie, H. Gay, Hsq., Dr. Hoernle, W. H. Jobbins, Esq., Rev. Father 
Lafont, C. Little, Ksq., Kumar Rameswar Maliah, R. D. Mehta, Esq., 
Babi Asutosh Mukhopddhydy, Pandit Praénndth Sarasvati, Kumir 
Devendra Narayan Roy, Pandit Haraprasdd Shastri, C. H. Tawney, Esq., 
D. Waldie, Esq., J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Highteen presentations were announced, details of which are giver, 
in the Library List appended. 


| The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the eys was ballotted for, and elected an Ordinary 


Member : 
Babt: Gones Chandra Chandra. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : 

Rev. J. Muir Hamilton, proposed neat Wood-Mason, Esq., seconded 
by C. Little, Hsq. 

Maulvi Dilawar Hossain Ahmad, B. A., (for re-election), Deputy 
Magistrate Gya, proposed by Maulvi Golam Surwar, seconded by Maulvi 
Kabir-uddin Ahmed. 
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Hon. Justice Gurudas Banerji, M. A., D. L., proposed by Babu 
Gaurdads Bysack, seconded by Lieut.-Col. J: Waterhouse. 


The following gentleman has intimated his wish to withdraw from 
the Society : 
Babi Tara Prosad Chatterjee. 


The PresipENT announced the presentation by T. R. Munro, Esq., 
of two enlarged photographs, framed, of plans of Calcutta, one from 
drawings made in 1723 or 1724 showing the palisaded enclosure within 
which the Christian community resided, and the other from a survey of 
the town made in 1753 by Lieut. Wills, in command of the Artillery in 
Bengal. 

Also the receipt from Count Landberg, Secretary General of the 
Congress, of copies of the Programme of the eighth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, to be held at Stockholm and Christiania in Sep- 
tember next, with a request that they might be distributed amongst the 
members of the Society—and stated that Monsieur Senart had been 
asked to represent the Society at the Congress. 


The Prusipent exhibited some photographs of the red end of the 
spectrum from C to Z taken with Rowland’s plane and concave diffrac- 
tion gratings and said :— 

In November 1875, I exhibited to the Society some photographs of 
the red end of the spectrum about A and a short distance below it, 
obtained on dry collodio-bromide of silver plates stained with anilin 
blue and given a momentary exposure to white light before being acted 
on by the spectrum. In these photographs, however, it was noticeable 
that under the influence of the red as well as of the blue rays the image 
of the spectrum was strongly reversed, 7. e., instead of being a photogra- 
phic negative it was a positive showing the lines as dark lines on a clear 
ground. The photographs now before you are on gelatine dry plates stain- 
ed also with a blue dye, but they show no traces of this reversal in any 
part of the spectrum, and not only extend much further into the infrared 
region, but show infinitely better definition and greater dispersion in 
this part of the spectrum owing to the employment of gratings in place 
of prisms. 

The dye I have used for staining these plates is Alizarin Blue (C,, 
H, NO,), the quinoline of Alizarin. It is prepared from nitro-ali- 
zarin by heating it with glycerine and sulphuric acid, and is found in 
commerce as a paste insoluble in water and only slightly so in alcohol. 
Tt dissolves in liquor ammonia with a greenish-blue colour. By mixing 
the paste with a concentrated solution of sodium bisulphite the dye 
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dissolves and when dried forms a dark purple powder, known as Alizarin 
Blue § or Anthracene Blue. In this form it is readily soluble in water, 
the solution in distilled water being at first of a brownish orange colour, 
turning blue on exposure to air. By keeping a few days the colour forms 
a floculent precipitate, and is then only partially soluble in dilute 
ammonia. 

Examined with the spectroscope solutions of the dye do not give a 
very marked absorption spectrum. 

The plain orange solution of Alizarin S in distilled water absorbs the 
violet, blue and green up to about b. 

The greenish-blue ammoniacal solution absorbs the red, orange and 
yellow very strongly down to about D } E., with a general lowering all 
over the spectrum. There are no distinct absorption bands. I do not 
find any marked difference in the absorption spectra of the ammoniacal 
watery solution of three samples of the dye in my possession. 

I. Alizarin Blue paste, from the Hlberfeld Factory, formerly F. 
Baeyer and Co. 

II. Alizarin Blue S, from the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik. 

III. Anthracene Blue, from Dr. Schuchardt of Gorlitz. 

In his work “ Practische Spectral Analyse Irdischer Stoffe,’? Dr. H.W. 
Vogel gives two very different absorption spectra for the ammoniacal 
watery solutions of pure alizarin blue and of Anthracene Blue, also ob- 
tained from Schuchardt; the first agrees with my observations—but the 
second, which shows maximum absorption between D and H, does not. 

The photographs now exhibited have for the most part been taken 
with No. II, but others have been taken with Nos. I and III. The 
effect of all of them seems very similar, but further trials are required 
to ascertain which is best. 

The plates I have used have been the ordinary commercial gelatine 
dry plates. Wratten’s ‘Instantaneous’ have perhaps given me the 
best results, but the ‘ Ordinary ’ have also proved wonderfully sensitive 
under the action of the dye. The plates are stained by bathing them 
for one or two minutes in a solution of the dye in distilled water in the 
proportion of 1 part of the dye to 10,000 parts of distilled water, with 
1°/, of strong solution of ammonia added. The solution hag at first a 
strong greenish tint, but this soon changes to blue and I have noticed 
that after a time it again takes a greener tint. 

With a small spectrograph on Dr. Vogel’s principle, consisting of a 
Browning pocket spectroscope attached to a camera in front of a single 
element of a small Steinheil aplanatic lens (the addition of this lens is, 
I find, a great improvement to the instrument as originally proposed 
by Dr. Vogel) the spectrum obtained on the stained plates shows very 
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intense action through the violet and blue regions as faras b: from EH 
to C there appears to be a minimum of action, and then it rises again 
with clearly marked bands of increased sensitiveness between C and A, 
strongest between C and B and a toA. Below A the sensitiveness 
quickly diminishes. 

I have found the sensitiveness to red differ considerably on plates 
prepared at different times and have not yet diseovered to what this due. 
With a screen of deep ruby glass in front of the slit, the sensitiveness to 
red becomes very marked and the maximum sensitiveness is found be- 
tween D and A, the remainder of the spectrum being either cut off at D, 
or showing only slight traces of action from F to H, according to the 
length of exposure. 

On a plate taken, about 8°30 A. M. on the 19th March, with the plane 
Rowland grating in the first order spectrum, using a deep ruby glass 
screen, exposing 10 minutes, the slit being ‘02 millim., the sensitive action 
in the red commences just below D, and seems gradually to increase to A, 
then diminishing to about A 8,000, beyond which lines are distinctly 
visible, beyond the Z group, up to about A 8,400. Considering that 
these photographs have been taken without any special appliances for 
securing the transmission of the infra red rays, it is probable that with 
them a much greater extent of the infra red spectrum might be photo- 
graphed on plates stained with this dye. 

With the concave grating also, using a deep ruby glass screen, I 
have been able to obtain lines in the infra red region to about A 8,300 
with much greater dispersion and distinctness than the plane grating 
will give. The photograph I have with me shows the spectrum from 
C to A and below. It is taken on a Wratten’s ‘Ordinary’ plate, a slow - 
kind which unstained would show no action beyond EH. It is unfortu- 
nate that the sensitiveness of the plates falls off so much just below A, 
so that the infra red spectrum has not sufficient density to print well, 
although up to A the image shows too much density for the lines to 
print clearly. The various photographs, however, serve to show the 
value of the dye as a ready and simple means of photographing the 
spectrum from C to A. with ordinary dry plates. 

Using plates stained with a special preparation of quinoline blue 
(cyanin) and sulphate of quinine, Mr. J. C. Burbank has been able to 
photograph the infra red rays from A to A 9,900, or to about the limit 
of Cape Abney’s latest map, which was prepared from photographs made 
on collodion plates containing a greenish form of bromide of silver 
specially sensitive to the infra red rays. I have tried cyanin prepared 
in this manner and found that though it is undoubtedly sensitive to the 
infra red rays, its maximum sensitiveness is between D and B and be- 
tween B and A its action is much weakor than that of alizarin blue. 
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The cyanin and quinine solution, however, is troublesome to prepare 
and neither it nor the plates keep well ; moreover the dye is expensive, so 
that some more simple and more certain stain is desirable, and if alizarin 
blue, which chemically is allied to cyanin, can take its place for such ob- 
servations it will be an advantage. I may mention that it hag already 
been tried by Schiendl and Eder, but they do not appear to have re- 
cognised its great sensitiveness for the red rays, which is not so apparent 
with prism spectroscopes as with gratings and requires the use of yellow 
or red screens to produce its full effect. | 

Dr. Eder has recommended ccerulein as a sensitiser for the red rays, 
but though it certainly is useful, the maximum of effect is produced be- 
tween D and B, while with alizarin blue it is between C and A. I have 
also found it uncertain in its action, but hope to make further trials of 
it with the gratings, as well as of a dye called gallocyanin, obtained by 

the action of nitroso-dimethyl-aniline on tannic acid, which also I have 
found is a strong sensitiser for the red rays. 

I have also lately been trying a new fluorescent phthalein dye, 
recently introduced by the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik, called 
Rhodamine (the phthalein of meta-amido phenol) which I thought 
might be likely to be useful in orthochromatic photography for copying 

coloured drawings &c. It undoubtedly has capabilities in this direction, 
but so far as I have tried it, seems inferior to erythrosin in sensitiveness 
for yellow. It is prepared by fusing phthalic anhydride with diethyl- 
meta-amido-phenol and forms a reddish violet powder, very easily solu- 
ble in water, the solution being of a bright crimson with a strong orange 
fluorescence. It is not very soluble in alcohol. Acetic acid dissolves it 
and the solution shows a very vivid scarlet fluorescence. Ammonia 
produces no visible change. Dilute mineral acids slightly redden, but do 
not, as with the eosins, destroy the fluorescence of its watery solutions ; 
on the contrary they rather heighten it. Nitrate of silver precipitates 
it from the watery solution, but not readily ; the brick-red precipitate is 
very soluble in pure water. 

Examined in the spectroscope a strong watery solution absorbs the 
spectrum strongly in the blue, green and yellow from a} D to F } G, 
though the only distinct absorption band with a weak solution is about 
midway between D and H. 

Gelatine dry plates stained with a solution of rhodamine in dis- 
tilled water at 1: 10,000 with 1°/, of solution of ammonia, show two 
very marked regions of increased action—one between G and F, the 
other from E to D, strongest from D to D$ E. The photographs taken 
with the small spectrograph show a curious but well marked series of 
bands of increased sensitiveness in the parts of the spectrum where the 
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action of the dye is most marked. The action of the yellow rays about 
D is quite as strong as, if not stronger than on plates stained with the 
best of the eosin dyes, but for copying coloured pictures I have not 
found rhodamine with ammonia equal to erythrosin either with or sl aaa 
a yellow screen; further trial is, however, requisite. 

The addition of a small quantity of nitrate of silver to the ammo- 
niacal solution of rhodamine greatly increases the general sensitiveness 
of the plates, but does not seem to heighten the yellow-sensitiveness, 
either with the spectrum or with coloured pictures, so much as it does 
with erythrosin. 

It is, however, noticeable that plates stained with a solution of the 
dye containing acetic acid in place of ammonia appear almost as sensitive 
in the yellow as those prepared with ammonia and give about equally 
good results for copying work: if on further experience this is proved 
and found to work with certainty, it will be of importance, because 
the use of eosin dyes in conjunction with ammonia for staining gelatine 
dry plates for orthochromatic photography has been protected by 
various patents. It is possible that further experiments with acid- 
stained plates in conjunction with the use of specially suitable yellow 
screens might result in a method of using this dye for orthochromatic 
photography which would be efficient and open to general use. 

In photographing the spectrum with the concave gratings I have 
found the rhodamine-stained plates useful for the region immediately 
about D. Ona plate I have with me, showing the D lines in the second 
order, 7 lines can be clearly seen between D, and D,, though 11 are 
sometimes visible to the eye. 

Another new dye from the same manufactory called Nile Blue, 
which also belongs to the rhodamine series, shows considerable sen- 
sitiveness to the region between D and B, by the addition of ammonia ; 
though not so much so as alizarin blue. Without ammonia the general 
sensitiveness of the plate is much reduced, as Dr. Hder has remarked 
is the case with most blue dyes, and the image of the spectrum does not 
extend beyond b. 

It is noticeable that the spectrum taken in the small spectrograph on 
plates stained with the ammoniacal solution of this dye shows numerous 
narrow bands of extra sensitiveness similar to those in the spectrum of 
rhodamine, showing that both dyes belong to the same group. ‘These 
bands in the photographed spectra of the two dyes would be an inter- 
esting subject for further enquiry. 

I have to acknowledge the kindness with which the managers of the 
Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik have supplied me with samples of the 
dyes referred to. 
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The following papers were read— 

1. On the species of Thelyphonus inhabiting Continental India, 
Burma, and the Malay Pemnsula.—By Hucene W. Oatzs, EHsq., F. Z. 8. 
Communicated by the Naturat History SECRETARY. 


2. Notes on the ruins of Jay Mangla Garh (with 2 Buddhist coins). 
—By AsutosH Gupta, Hsq., C. S. 

Jaimangla garh may be described as an island surrounded by an 
extensive garh or artificial lake. It is an extensive mound about seven 
square miles in area, now overgrown with jungle. The garh is a vast 
sheet of water, about seven miles long on either side of the island, its 
breadth varying from about 300 to 500 yards. Its area is therefore 
about four square miles. It is shown in the district map as Kabur 
Tal lake. Its southern extremity is about twelve miles north of 
Beguserai, the head quarters of the subdivision of that name in the 
‘district of Monghyr. Being north of the Ganges, it is in old Mithila, 
The water of the lake is remarkably fresh and salubrious, though it 
is overgrown with weeds. It abounds in fishes and game birds and 
except during the rains when it is too full, itis the daily resort of a: 
large number of fishermen. Navigation is made by long narrow skiffs 
scooped out of single sal trees. _ 

The place contains ruins of old brick built gates and spacious 
buildings. It is strange that there is no local tradition about it. There 
is a large earthen mound or hillock about half a mile north-east of the 
lake, which is said to have been built by Viswakarma, the mythological 
architect of heaven. The bricks found in Jaimangla garh are of the 
same small size which characterize ancient architecture. The place is 
no doubt the ruins of a large ancient city, apparently the fort of some 
old Hindu Raja. 

The place takes its present name from the goddess Jaymangla, a 
stone idol of Bhagavati placed in an old, dark, miserable, brick built 
shrine without any inscription to showits age. It is visited by flocks 
of pilgrims from various places on Tuesdays and Saturdays when the 
goddess is worshipped. 

The only reliable material evidence I could get of the antiquity of 
the place consists of two copper coins, which are being forwarded to 
the Asiatic’ Society. These are irregularly shaped old coins which I 
collected from the place. 

There is apparently no letter in them but there are some symbols 
on one side and an elephant looking animal on the other. 


3. Three new Homoptera.—By M. L. Leruterry. Communicated by 
E. T. Arxinson, Hsq., C. S. 
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The following descriptions refer to the small homopterons found in 
such abundance on the mango tree in the early part of the year and 
indeed up to the rains. Some account of them has been given in the 
Indian Museum ‘ Notes on Economic Entomology,’ No. III, and their 
life-history is now being investigated. 


IpDIOCGERUS NIVEOSPARSUS. 


Flavescens, fusco et albo variegatus: vertice subtilissime aciculato- 
strigoso, medio infuscato, vertice utrinque puncto minutissimo nigro: 
fronte subtilissime aciculato-strigosa, flava; clypeo flavo, macula ha- 
sali nigra: pronoto flavo, fusco-irrorato: scutello basi utrinque macula 
triangulari, medioque vitta angusta usque ad medium continuata, ibique 
punctis duobus minutis, nigris ; summo apice albo: tegminibus nitidis, 
griseoflavis, subpellucidis, venis fuscis, fascia subbasali interrupta alba, 
maculaque parva irregulari ad apicem cori alba; lateribus maculis 
duabus, una media, oblonga, altera apicali, nigris, spatio insigni albo- 
hyalino interruptis: corpore cum pedibus subtus fusco-variegato, ungui- 
culis nigris.—Long. 4 millim, 6 ¢. JI notato, Fabr. affinis: maculis 
lateralibus nigris et spatio laterali hyalino tegminum distinctus. 

Hab. Saharanpur, Calcutta. 


Iprocerus ATKINSONI. 


Elongatus, flavescens: vertice medio infuscato, puncto basali punc- 
toque laterali medio utrinque distinctissimo, nigris, ornato: fronte flava : 
clypeo flavo, linea media longitudinali parva nigra, strigisque lateralibus 
minutissimis fuscis: pronoto flavo, linea longitudinali angusta media 
fusca, punctisque duobus anticis nigris: scutello basi utrinque macula 
triangulari nigra, medioque vitta angusta antice et postice dilatata, fusca, 
punctisque duobus fuscis: tegminibus subpellucidis, venis fuscis, im- 
maculatis : corpore subtus cum pedibus flavo, unguiculis fuscis.—Long. 
Db mallim, =o/@0 4 

Hab. Calcutta, Baliganj. 


IDIOCERUS CLYPEALIS. 


Minor, flavescens : vertice flavo, aut immaculato, aut punctis duobus 
lateralibus (uno utrinque) nigris ornato: fronte flava, aut immaculata, 
aut punctis duobus mediis nigris ornato: clypeo flavo, in medio semper 
vitta angusta nigra, ad basim latiori, ornato: pronoto flavo, immaculato : 
scutello flavo, basi utrinque macula obtuse triangulari nigra ornato + 
tegminibus flavis, nitidis, venis concoloribus, vena costali dilutius flava, 
intus in medio nigro angustissime cincta: corpore subtus flayo, macula 
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laterali sat magna prosterni nigra: pedibus cum unguiculis flavis. Long, 
35 millim. &,9. Species pictura clypei insignis. 
Hab. Calcutta. 


4. Greco-Roman influence on the civilization of Ancient India.—By 
V. A. Suiru, Hsq., C. S. (postponed from last meeting). 
_ An abstract only of this paper was read. The paper itself which 
had not yet been received, will be read at a subsequent meeting, in the 
Proceedings of which the abstract will be published. 


5. Notes on some of the symbols fownd on the punch marked. Coins of 
Hindustan, and on their relationship to the Archaic symbolism of other 
races and distant lands.—By W. TuHuopatp, Esq., M. R. A. S. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


6. Note on Stokes’ Theorem and Hydrokinetic circulation.—By Asv- 

TosH Muxnopdpuydy, M.A., F. R.A S,F.R.S.E. 
(Abstract.) 

The object of this note is to give a new proof of Stokes’ formula 
for hydrokinetic circulation, and to point out how it is an immediate 
consequence of the theory of the change of the variables in a multiple 
integral. It is pointed out that as no physical conception enters into the 
proof, it holds good whether we regard the theorem as a purely analyti- 
cal one or as merely furnishing a formula for hydrokinetic circulation. 


4. A descriptive list of the Uredinece occurring in the neighbourhood 
of Simla (Western Himalayas). Part II, Puccinia.—By A. BArcnay, 
M. B., Bengal Medical Service. 

These papers will be published in full in the Journal, Part II. 





PIBRARY, 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in March last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 
Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde. Deel 
XXXII, Aflevering 5. 


Berlin. Entomologischen Verein in Berlin,—Entomologische Zeitschrift, 
Band XXXII, Heft 2. 
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Braunschweig. Des Vereins fiir Naturwissenschaft zu Braunschweig,— 
Jahresbericht, 1880-87. 

Brisbane. Royal Society, Queensland,—Proceedings, Vol. V, Part 5. 

Budapest. La Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XVII, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records. Vol. XXII, Part 1. 

~. Indian Engineering,—Vol. V, Nos. 10-13 and Index to Vol. IV. 

Meteorological Observations recorded at seven stations in 

India, corrected and reduced. October to December, 1888. 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, No. 9, March, 1889. 

The Indian Hngineer,—Vol. VI, Nos. 23-26. 

Florence. La Societéa Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome IV, Posse 
colo 8°. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin. 
Janvier—Février, 1889. 

Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin. Vol. II, No. 2. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Abhand- 
lungen. Band XLII, Heft 4. 

London. Institution of Electrical Hngineers,—Journal, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 77. 

Nature,—Vol. XX XIX, Nos. 1008-1011. 

The Academy,—Nos. 877-880. 

The Atheneeum,—Nos. 3200-3203. 

Zoological Society of London Vol. XIT, 














ZHI 








Part 8. 

Mendon, Ill. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,— 
Vol. XI, No. 1. 

Naples. La Societa Africana D’Italia,—Bollettino, priiine VII, Nos. 
11 et 15. 

Paris. La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome IX, No. 4. 

Compte Rendu des Séances,—Nos. 4 et 5, 1889. 

Pisa. La Societi Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti (Processi Ver- 
bali). Tome, VI. 

Rio de Janeiro. Imperial Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do 
Observatorio. Anno IV, No l. 

Rome. La Societé Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Tome 
XVII, Disp. 122. Tome XVIII, Disp. 1%, et Indice, Tome XVII. 

Stockholm. Entomologisk Tidskrift,—Band I—VI and Band IX. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Tome XXIV, 
Nos. 3-5, et Elenco Degli Accademici Residenti, Nazionali non Resi- 
denti, Stranieri e Corrispondenti al 1° Gennaio, 1889. 

Vienna. Der K. K, Géologische Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen. Nr. 
2, 1889, 
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Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


* 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


LaicHann, Ponpit. Jubilee Pramodika. Brief descript of the Jubilee 
of Her Majesty, the Queen Empress, Kaisar Hind, in Sanskrit, 
Poems. 8vo. Bombay, 1888. : 

Lanman, Cuartes Rooxwetn. A Sanskrit Reader : with Vocabulary 

_ and Notes. 8vo. Boston, 1888. 

Roy, Pratae Cuanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into saan prose. 

Part 47. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS. 


Algemeen Reglement en Reglement van orde voor het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen opgericht op den 
24 sten April 1778 onder de Zinspreuk: “ Tot Nut Van ’T Alge- 
meen.” 8vo. Batavia, 1889. 

Verslag van de Werkzaamheden en Verrichtingen van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenshappen, uitgebracht Door den 
Voorzitter in de Algemeene Vergadering van 27 December 1888. 
8vo. Batavia, 1889. 

BATAVIAASCH GENOOTSCHAP VAN KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN, 
BATAVIA. 

Report on the Administration of the Registration Department in Bengal 
for the year 1887-88. By J. G. Ritchie, Esq., Offg. Inspector- 
General of Registration. Fep. Calcutta, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

The Voyage of Francois Pyrard, of Laval, to the Hast Indies, the Mal- 
dives, the Moluccas and Brazil; translated into English from the 
third French edition of 1619, and edited with notes by Albert Gray. 
Vol. I], Part I (Hakluyt Society). S8vo. London, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home DepARTMENT. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archeological Survey of India, 
Part IJ, January, 1889. Calcutta, 1889. 

; GOVERNMENT oF InpIA, Rev. anp AGRI. DEPARTMENT. 

Annual Return of the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in the Madras 
Presidency for the year 1887. Fcp. Madras, 1888. 

Progress Report of the Archeological Survey of India, for October and 
November 1888. By A. Rea Ez. Fep. Madras, 1889. 

Progress Report of the Archeological Survey of Southern India for 
December 1888 and January 1889. By Dr. H. Hiltzsch. Fep. 
Madras, 1889. 
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Report on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 1887-88. 
Fep. Madras, 1838. 
GOVERNMENT OF MApRas. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Sanskrit College Library, 
Benares; with full index. 8vo. Allahabad. 
Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, for the 
year ending 3lst March, 1888. Fep. Allahabad, 1889. 
GovERNMENT OF N.-W. Provinces anpd OvupH. 
Herbert Breakspear, a Legend of the Mahratta War. By Edward Sel- 
lon. 8vo, London, 1848. 
Works by Shah Bhadurshah, Ex-King of Delhi, under the title of poet 
“uftur. Vols. I—IV (an 2 vols). 8vo. 
W. Sanprorp, Hsq. 
Scientific Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Army of India, Part IV. 
4to. Calcutta, 1889. 3 
SANITARY COMMISSIONER WITH THE Govt. oF INDIA. 
Report of the Resident of Yale University 1887-88. 8vo. 1839. 
f Yate University. 
Ne 


~ 


pees PURCHASED, 


Calcutta. Calcutta Review,—Vol. LXXXVII, No. 176. April, 1889. 
Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXIV, No. 2, February, 

1889. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles—Tome X XI, 
Nos. 1 et 2. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXXVI, Heft 3. 

.. Beiblatter, Band, XITI, Stiick 2. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LIX, Nos. 1526-1529. 

The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXV, No. 145, March, 1889. 

The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXVII, Nos. 1892- 











1895. 
Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLIII, (3° série), Nos. 8-11. 
fooKs Pf URCHASED, 


Gitcurist, Joun. A Dictionary, English and Hindoostanee. Pts. 1 
and 2. 4to. Calcutta, 1790. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


OF THE > 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
FoR May, ae 


TA 








The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the Ist May, 1889, at 9-15 p. Mm. 


Lievr.-Cou. J. Waternouse, President, in the Chair. ° 


The following members were present: H. Beveridge, Hsq., Babu 
Buperdra Sri Ghosha, Kumér Rameswér Maliah, J. Mann, Hsq., R. D. 
Mehta; Hsq., W.H. Miles, Esq., Pandit Nilmani Mukerjee, Babi Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay, L. de Nicéville, Hsq., A. Pedler, Hsq., Dr. P. K. Ray, Dr. 
J. Scully, Babi Hiralal Sen, C. H. Tawney, Esq., D. Waldie, Esq. 


Visitor—Captain J. Hayes Sadler. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Forty-two presentations were announced as detailed in the 
Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers : 

Rev. J. Muir Hamilton. 
Maulvi Dilawar Hossain Ahmad, B. A., (re-elected). 
Hon. Justice Gurudas Banerjee, M. A., D. L. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— 

Dr. O’Connell Raye (for re-election), proposed by Dr. J. Scully, 
seconded by Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse. 

Rev. Walter Hamilton, proposed by L. de Nicéville, Hsq., seconded 
by C. Little, Esq. 

PF. J. Rowe, Esq., proposed by A. Pedler, Esq., seconded by C. 
Little, Esq. 
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Captain J. Hayes Sadler, Offg. Under-Secretary, Government of 
India, Legislative Department, proposed by H. T. Atkinson, Hsq., 
seconded by Lieut.-Col. J. Waterhouse. 


The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society : 
R. A. Sterndale, Esq. 


The SucRETARY announced the death of the following Member : 
Maulvi Kabir-ud-din Ahmad. : | 


The PresipeENT announced that Dr. A. Crombie, had been elected a 
member of the Council in the room of the Hon. A. Wilson, resigned in 
consequence of proceeding to England on furlough. 


The Presipent exhibited a photograph of the palm tree (Oorypha 
sp. inc.) now flowering in the Society’s grounds, presented by J. T. Glad- 
stone, Esq. 

The PHILOLOGICAL SECRETARY exhibited a palm leaf Burmese Manu- 
script containing the nine chapters of Abhidhammatthasangae kampa- 
thanasangahavilbhago, or Safigro Pali, with a commentary, presented to 
the Society by H. C. Blaker, Hsq.; and read the following report on a 
find of old copper coins in the Benares district. 

Report, on 4 old copper coins forwarded by the Collector and Magis- 


trate of Benares with his No. at dated the 16th January, 1889. 


In his letter the Collector states that, on the 7th August 1888, 
14 seers of copper pies were found in the jurisdiction of Chaubepur 
Police Circle in the Benares district. Only 4 specimens,—those sent for 
identification—were retained, while the rest were returned to the finder 
and not treated under the Treasure Trove Act. This is to be regretted, 
because the four samples turned out to be coins of considerable interest. 
The Collector was at once applied to, to secure, if possible, the balance ; 
but it was too late; the balance could not be obtained any longer. I 
would take the liberty to suggest, that instruction should be given by 
Government, that no Treasure Trove Coins should be disposed of without 
- first awaiting the result of the examination of the coins by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

The four samples, sent for examination, belong all to the Indo- 
Scythian period (from about 150 B. C. to 300 A. D.) Two of them are 
large copper coins of Kappnisns, (1st cent. B. C.) of the well-known 
bilingual type, figured in the Ariana Antiqua (Plate X, figs. 15-18). 
Another is a coin of Kanerxi (Ist cent. A. D.), of the four-handed 
OKPO type, as figured in Ariana Antiqua, plate XII, fig. 17. The 
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fourth is a coin of the so-called Kanorano or OoER (probably Oerki, 2nd 
cent. A. D.), with the cross-legged sitting king or the obverse, and the 
standing MAO on the reverse, as shown in Ariana Antiqua, pl. XIII, 
fig. 10. All these coins are in rather indifferent preservation; the 
legends being nearly obliterated, though both the obverse and reverse 
figures are well distinct. 

The interest of these coins is, that copper coins of the Indo-Scy- 
thian kings whose rule extended not much beyond Mathura, should be 
found so far to the Hast as the Benares district; and it would have 
been of some importance to know whether any more (and perhaps better 
preserved) specimens of this class of coins were contained among the 
14 seers of copper pice. 


The following papers were read— 
1. Notes on Indian Rhynchota, No. 6. Family Coreide.—By 
E. T. Arxinson, Hsq., B. A. 
2. Note on the volatility of some of the compounds of Mercury, and 
of the metal itself.—By A. Papurr, Hsq., F.C. 8. 
(Abstract.) 


The volatility of the metal mercury at ordinary atmospheric tem- 
peratures has already been shewn by several previous observers. A 
good instance of the very considerable volatility of the metal is describ- 
ed as having occurred in a Barometer at the meteorological observatory 
at Buxar, where considerably more than half a gramme of the metal 
had been actually distilled into the upper part of the Torricellian vacuum 
of the Barometer. The fact that such a large quantity of mercury can 
thus distil upwards is one of which meteorologists should take note, for 
had the barometer in question been constructed on what is called the 
Kew principle, which is the case with a very large proportion of the 
barometers that are used, the distillation of this quantity of mercury 
in the instrument would have utterly vitiated all its readings by causing 
them to be distinctly lower than they should have been. 

Experiments as to the volatility of mercurial compounds were made 
on the following substances :—Mercuric oxide, mercuric cyanide, mer- 
curic oxalate, mercuric iodide, mercuric bromide mercurous chloride 
(calomel) and mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate). The experi- 
ments were usually made in vacué and in a part of the vacuous space, 
containing the mercurial compound, some re-agent was placed which 
had the power of combining with and fixing one of the constituents of 
the substance experimented on. The volatility was determined under 
the conditions of an Indian climate (in Calcutta) generally at tempera- 
tures obtained in full sunlight, but also in some cases at shade tempera- 
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tures and in the dark. When tested in this way it is found that mercuric 
oxide when exposed to sunlight in vacu6 is distinctly volatile. A small 
portion of the mercuric oxide is also decomposed into mercurous oxide. 
Mercuric cyanide appears to be quite non-volatile under these conditions, 
the salt is also not decomposed by the action of sunlight. Mercuric oxalate 
appears also to be non-valatile but under the influence of sunlight it 
decomposes entirely into mercury and carbon dioxide. Mercuric iodide 
was quite non-volatile, and it was also practically undecomposed by the 
action of light, for though by exposure to sunlight it darkened, yet on 
re-exposure to the air in diffused day-light its original colour was re- 
gained. Mercuric bromide is very distinctly volatile in vacu6 in sun- 
light ; a small portion of the mercuric bromide is also decomposed into 
mercurous bromide. Mercuric chloride is very decidedly volatile in 
vacuo both in sunlight and also when kept in the dark. It is so volatile 
indeed that the loss in weight can be easily determined. Mercuric 
chloride also partly decomposes under the influence of light, and distinct 
amounts of mercurous chloride (calomel) are formed. A similar decom- 
position to the latter is also shewn to take place in solution, but this last 
fact has been previously known. Mercurous chloride appears to be 
volatile in vacud in sunlight in an exceedingly feeble manner, but the 
sunlight also decomposed it distinctly but partially into mercury and 
free chlorine. 

Attention is prominently drawn to the importance of the fact of 
the volatility of mercuric chloride inasmuch as this salt is very largely 
used, particularly in India. Its uses are as an antiseptic and for 
preserving perishable materials and for protecting books, specimens &c. 
from the attacks of insects. 

Cases of mercurial poisoning from the use of mercuric chloride as 
a preservative are quoted, which have apparently been put down to the 
existence of solid particles of mercuric chloride floating in the air, and 
which have been thrown off from surfaces like dust, but it is pointed out 
that the volatility of the salt which has now been proved is a much 
more probable cause of this poisonous action. 


The Presipent remarked that in the light of Mr. Pedler’s ex- 
periments it seemed very probable that the fading of photographic nega- 
tives that had been intensified with bichloride of mercury, in conjunction 
either with alkaline iodides and sulphides or with liquor ammonia, as is 
commonly the practice both for wet and dry plates, might be partly 
due to the volatilisation of the mercurial compound formed. Such fad- 


ing was very common in this country and high temperature would in- 


crease the tendency if due to this cause. Bichloride of mercury was a 
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very valuable preservative for books and dried vegetable specimens, and 
Mr. Pedler’s warning would be useful to those unaware of its volatile 
properties. 


The papers will be published in full in the Journal, Part II. 


Captain Sadler exhibited his fine collection of Birds’ eggs. 


SO Se” 


PIBRARY, 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in April last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 

Budapest. La Société Hongroise de Géographie, Bulletin, Tome. XVII, 
Fascicuh, 3. 

Calcutta. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India,—Journal, 
Vol. VIII, (new series), Part 3. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs,—Vol. IV, Part 6. 
Indian Engineering,—Vol. V, Nos. 14—17. 
The Indian Engineer,—Vol. VII, (new series) Nos. 1—5. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, Raekke IT, 
Bind III, Hefte 4. Bind IV, Hefte 1. 

Dorpat. Der Naturforscher-Gesellschaft bei der Universitat Dorpat,— 
Sitzungsberichte, Band VIII, Heft 2. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society, Magazine, Vol. V, 
No. 2, February, 1889. 

Frankfurt, a O. Des Naturwissenschaft. Vereins des Reg-Bez. Frank- 
furt,—Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dem Gesammtgebiete der 
Naturwissenschaften, Jahrgang VI, Nrn. 4—6. 

Halle. Der Kaiserlichen Leopoldino-Carolinischen Deutschen Akademie 

der Naturforscher,—Leopoldino, Heft XXIV, Jahrgang 1888. 

i ——. Nova Acta, Tome LII. 

Leige. Société a emaas de Belgique,—Tome XIII, 1"¢ et 2¢ Livraison ; 
Tome XIV, 1° Lavraison; et Tome XV, 1*° —3¢ Lavraison. 

London. Institution of Electrical Engineers, Journal, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 78. 


Institution of Mechanical Hngineers,—Proceedings, No. 4, 














1888. 





Nature,—Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 1012—1015. 
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London. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 
Vol. XX, Part 4. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLIX, 

No. 3. | 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol., XI, No. 2. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, December, 1888 and 

February, 1889. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLV, Nos. 273—275. 

——. Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LI, Part 4. 

——. The Academy,—Nos. 882—884. 

———. The Atheneum,—Nos. 3204—3207. 

Lyon. La Société D’Anthropologie de Lyon,—Bulletin, Tome VII, 
No. 3. 

Manchester. The Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,— 
Memoirs and Proceedings, Fourth series, Vol. I. 

Mendon. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Vol. XI, 
No. 2. 

Mexico. la Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,’”—Memorias, Tomo 
II, Num. 6. 

Munich. Der K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Abhandlungen, 
Historische Classe. Band XVIII. Abtheilung 1. 

: . Mathematisch-Physikalische Classe. Band 

XVI, Abtheilung 2. 

XVIII, Abtheilung }. 

. ——. Sitzungsberichte, Mathematisch - Physikalische 
Classe. Heft 1—8, 1887. 


























Philosophisch-Philologische Classe. Band 





———. Inhaltsverzeichniss, Jahrgang 








1871—1885. 
o_ Philosophisch-philologische und Histo- 

rische Classe. Band J, Heft 3, 1887; Band I, Heft 1—3, 1887; 

Band I, Heft 1, 1888. | 








——. Inhaltsverzeichniss, Jahrgang 








1871—1885. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Proceedings, Oct. 31st 
and Nov. 1, 1888. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—Tome XII, No. 3; Tome XIII, No. 1. 

La Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séances. No. 
6, 1889. 

——. ka Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XIII, No. 
10; Tome XIV, No. 1. 

——. Musée Guimet,—Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, Tome 
XVIII, No. 2. 
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Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,—Journal, 
Vol. IX, (2nd series), Part 2. 

American Philosophical ee ae. eTerCtOns, Vol. XVI, 
(new series), Part 2. 

Rome. la Sociéta degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. XVIII, 
Hise a" 

St. Petersburg. L’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 
Mémoires. Tome XXXVI, Nos. 6—11. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. IIT, 
(2nd series), Part 4. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Tor rote Vol. XXIV, 
Disp. 6? et 73 . 

Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Rachie ahrbuch. Band. 
XXXVII, Heft 3 und 4, Band XX XVIII, Heft 1 und 2. 

Verhandlungen, No. 3, 1889. 

Der Kaiserlischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Almanach, 











ad 
° 





1887. 

——-. Archiv fiir Osterreichische Geschichte, Band LXXI, 
Hiilfte lund 2; Band LXXII, Halfte 1. 

a————, ——. Denkschriften (Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Classe), Band LIITf. 

——-.  Sitzungsberichte (Mathematisch Naturwissenschaft- 
Lich Classe), Abtheilung I, Band XCV, Heft. 1—5; Band XCVI, 
Heft 1—5; Abtheilung II, Band XCV, Heft 3—5; Band XCVI, 
Heft 1—5; Abtheilung III, Band XCV, Heft 1—5 ; Band XCVI, 
Heft 1—5. 

. ——-. Denkschriften (Philosophisch-Historische Classe), 
Band XXXVI. 

—_——-. Sitzunegsberichte (Philosophisch-Historische 
Cad), Band CXIV, Heft 2, und Band CXV. 

Washington. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vols. XXXII and 

XXXII. 














Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Dames, M. Lonawortu, C.S.,M. R. A.S. The Coins of the Durranis 
(Reprinted from the Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd Series, Vol. VIII). 
8vo. London, 1888. 

Hascket, Ernst, M. D., Ph. D. Report on the Siphonophore collected 
by H. M.S. Challenger during the years 1873-76 (The Voyage of 
H. M. §S. Challenger. Zoology. Vol. XXVIII.) 4to, Edinburgh, 
1888. 
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Hancxet, Ervst, M. D., Ph. D. Die Radiolarien. 83rd Theil. Die 
Acantharien oder Actipyleen Radiolarien. 4to, Berlin, 1888. 

4th Theil. Die Phaeodarien oder Cannopyleen 
Radiolarien. 4to. Berlin, 1888. , 

Lyman, Bens. Suiru. A Geological and Topographical Map of the New 
Boston and Morea Coal Lands, in Schuylkill, County Penn/a. 
Sheet. Philadelphia, 1889. 

Payne, F. F. Eskimo of Hudson’s Strait (Extract from Proceedings of 
Canadian Institute, 1889). 8vo. Toronto, 1889. 

Roy, Pratap Cuanpra, C. I. HE. The Mahabharata, translated into Eng- 
lish Prose, Part 48. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 


eee 





M ISCELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS. 


Monumenta Tridentina, Beitrige zur Geschichte des Concils von Trient. 
Von August von Druffel, Heft III, Januar-Februar, 1546. Ato. 
Miinchen, 1887. 

Das Bayerische Praecisions-Nivellement. Siebente Mitteilung. Von 
Carl Max von Bauernfeind. 4to. Miinchen, 1888. , 

Ueber historische Dramen der Romer. Festrede gehalten in der offent- 
lichen Sitzung der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen 
am 15 November 1887, von Dr. Karl Meiser. 4to. Miinchen, 
1887. 

K, AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN ZU MUNCHEN. 

Astronomische Untersuchung wtber die angebliche Finsterniss unter 
Thakelath II von Agypten, von Dr. Eduard Mahler. (Aus den 
Denkschriften der K. Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. Mathem.- 
naturw. Classe, Bd. LIV). 4to. Vienna, 1888. 

Bahnbestimmung des Meteors vom 21 April, 1887, von Prof. G. v. Niessl. 
(Aus den Sitzb. d. k, Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien, II. Abth. Bd. 
XCVI). 8vo. Vienna, 1887. 

Bodentemperaturbeobachtungen 1m Hinterlande der Walfischbay, von 
Dr. F. M. Stapff. (Aus den Sitzb. d. k. Akad. der Wissensch. in 
Wien. Mathem.-naturw. Classe. Bd. XCVII, Abth. or 8vo. 
Vienna, 1888. 

Die tagliche und jahrliche Periode der magnetischen Inclination, von J. 
Liznar. (Aus den Sitzb. d. k. Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. 
Mathem.-naturw. Classe, Bd. XCVII, Abth. II). 8vo., Vienna, 
1888. 

Entgegengekuppelte Fadenwagen zur absoluten Kraftmessung, von G. 
Jaumann. (Aus den Sitzb. d. k. Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. 
Mathem,-naturw. Classe; Bd. XCVI, Abth. II). 8vo. Vienna, 

1888, 


a 
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Magnetische Ortsbestimmungen an den siidéstlichen Grenzen Osterreich- 
Ungarns, von Eugen Gelcich. (Aus den Sitzb. d. k. Akad. der 
Wissensch. in Wien. Mathem.-naturw. Classe; Bd. XCVII, Abth. 
II). 8vo. Vienna, 1888. 

Methode und Apparat zur HErzeugung gleichgerichteter Inductions- 
strome, sowie Anwendung derselben zur Widerstandsbestimmung 
der Hlektrolyte, von Johann Carl Piirthner. (Aus den Sitzb. d.k. 
Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. Mathem.-naturw. Classe; Bd. 
XCVII, Abth. IT). 8vo. Vienna, 1888. 

Resultate des ersten Jahrganges der meteorologischen Beobachtungen 
auf dem Sonnblick (8095 m.), von J Hann. (Aus den Sitzb. d.k. 
Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. Mathem.-naturw. Classe; Bd. 
XOVII, Abth. II). 8vo. Vienna, 1888. 

Uber die Frage nach der Existenz von Kometen-systemen, von Dr. J. 
Holetschek. (Aus den Sitzb. d. k. Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. 
Bd. XCVI, Abth. II). 8vo. Vienna, 1887. 

Uber die optischen Higenschaften des Tabaschir, von H. Briicke. (Aus 
den Sitzb. d. k. Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. Mathem.- 
naturw. Classe; Bd. XCVII, Abth. II). 8vo. Vienna, 1888. 

Uber eine einfache Vorrichtung zur Bestimmung der Temperaturan- 
derungen beim Ausdehnen und Zusammenziehen von Metalldrah- 
ten, von Prof. Dr. A. Wassmuth. (Aus den Sitzb. d. k. Akad. der 
Wissensch. in Wien. Mathem.-naturw. Classe; Bd. XCVII, Abth. 
II). 8vo. Vienna, 1888. 

Uber thermomagnetische Motoren, von J Stefan. (Aus den Sitzb. d. k. 
Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. Mathem.-naturw. Classe; Bd. 
XCVII, Abth. II). 8vo. Vienna, 1888. 

Weitere Beobachtungen iiber atmosphirische Hlektricitét, von Prof. | 
Franz Exner, (Aus den Sitzb. d. K. Akad: der Wissensch. in Wien. 
Mathem.-naturw. Classe; Bd. XCVII, Abth. Il). 8vo. Vienna, 
1888. 

Yur Theorie der thermoelektrischen Erscheinungen, von Prof. Ludwig 
Boltzmann. (Ans den Sitzb. d. K. Akad. der Wissensch. in Wien. 
Mathem.-naturw. Classe; Bd. XCVI, Abth. TI). 8vo. Vienna, 
1887. 

K, AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN IN WIEN. 

Hinige Spielarten der Fichte, von Graf Fr. Berz. (Schriften heraus- 
gegeben von der Naturforscher-Gesellschaft bei der Universitat 
Dorpat). 8vo. Dorpat, 1887. 

Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Bessel’sche Formel und deren Verwen- 
dung in der Meteorologie, von Dr. Karl Weihrauch. (Schriften 
herausgegeben von der Naturforscher-Cesellschaft bei der Univer- 
sitit Dorpat). 8vo. Dorpat, 1888. 
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Zur Anatomie resp. physiologischen und vergleichenden Anatomie der 
Torfmoose, von Dr. Edmund Russow. (Schriften herausgegeben 
von der Naturforscher-Gesellschaft bei der Universitit Dorpat). 
8vo. Dorpat, 1887. 

Dorpat UNIVERSITAT. 

Gopisvaravinoda, by Sivaprasad Kavisvara. 8vo. Durbhanga. 

Lakshmisvara Vilasa, by Chandra Kavi. 8vo. Durbhanga. Saka, 1810. 

Lakshmisvara Bhushana, by Sivaprasad Kavisvara. Hindi. 8vo. Dur- 
bhanga. Saka, 1808. 

Mithilatirtha prakasa, by Sri Krishna Sarama. 8vo. Durbhanga. Saka, 
1810. 

Purusha pariksha, by Vidyapati. S8vo. Durbhanga. Saka, 1810. 

H. H. tHe Manarasa or DURBHANGA. 

Returns of the Rail-borne trade of Bengal for the quarter ending the 
31st December 1888. Fcp. Calcutta, 1889. 

The Indian Forester, March 1889. 8vo. Roorkee, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

The Indian Antiquary, February 1889. 4to. Bombay, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home Department. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 
1887-88. Fcp. Lahore, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

Annual Report of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania for 
1886, Part IV, with Atlas; and Atlas Part I], A. A. 

Srconp Guonocicat Survey oF PENNSYLVANTA. 

Report of the Banquet given by the Learned Societies of Philadelphia 
in commemoration of the framing and signing of the Constitution of 
the United States, September 17th, 1887. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1888. 

Freprerick D. Srons, Ese. 

Monographs of the United States Geological Survey, Vol. XII. Geology 
and Mining Industry of Leadville, Colorado, with Atlas. By Samuel 
Franklin Emmons. 4to. Washington, 1886. 

Unitep States GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS fu RCHASED, 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang, X, Nrn. 1—7. 

Orientalische Bibliographie,—Band II, Heft 3. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXIV, No. 3, March, 1889. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XXXVII, Heft ‘1, 3—7. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXI, 
No. 3. . 
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Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gottin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 2—4, 1889. 

—. ——. Nachrichten, Nrn. 17, 1888; No. 1, 1889, und 
Register, 1888. 

age Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band. XXXVI, Heft 4. 

——. Beiblatter, Band XIII, Stiick 3. 

Bee: Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nrn. 4—8, 1889, und Register, 

1888. 








Literatur-Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie,—Band IV. 

London. Mind,—Vol. XIV, No. 54, April, 1889. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. III, 

(5th Series), No. 14, February, 1889. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LIX, Nos. 1530—1533. 

The Entomologist,—Vol. XXII, No. 309, February, 1889. 

——. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXV, No. 
297, February, 1889. 

———. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXVII, No. 314, February, 
1889. 

———. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin alan. Magazine, 
—Vol. XXVII, No. 165, February, 1889. 

——. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XVIII (New Series) 
Nos. 6—8, October to December 1888. 

The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXV, No. 146, April, 1889. 
——. The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics,— 
Vol. XXIII, No. 92, February, 1889. 

The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XX XVII, Nos. 1896— 




















1899. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXVII (34 
Series), No. 218, February, 1889. 

Paris. L’ Academie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Seances. 
Tome CVIII, Nos. 2—6. 

——. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XVI (6™° Série), 
Janvier et Féyrier, 1889. 

——. Journal des Savants,—Janvier, 1889. 

——. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Litterature,—Tome XXY II, 
Nos. 8—6, et Table des Matieres Tome, XX VI. 

——. Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparée, Tome XXII, 
Fasciculi 1. 

——. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLIII, (3¢ Série), Nos. 12—13. 
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Burnett, A. C., C. S. The Law of Inheritance, translated from the 
unpublished Sanskrit Text of the Vyavahara-Kanda of the Madha- 
viya commentary on the Pardcara-Smrti. 8vo. Madras, 1868. 

Goutp, Jony, F. R. S. The Birds of New Guinea, Part 25. Fol. 
London, 1888. ) 

Kearns, Rev. J. F. Kalyan’a Shat’anku, or the Marriage Ceremonies 
of the Hindus of South India, together with a description of 
Kartim/antharum or the Funeral Ceremonies, &c. 8vo. Madras, 1868. 

LoventHAL, Rey. HE. The Coins of Tinnevelly. 8vo. Madras, 1888. 

OLDENBERG, Hermann. Die Hymnen des Rigveda, Band I. Metrische 
und textgeschichtliche Prolegomena. S8vo. Berlin, 1888. 

Wiuks, Lreut.-Cotonet Marx. Historical Sketches of the South of India, 
in an attempt to trace the History of Mysoor. 2nd Edition, vols. I 
and II. 8vo. Madras, 1869. 

The Zoological Record for 1887, 8vo. London, 1888. 


LLL LLL OO 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR JUNE, 18809, 





SS 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th June, 1889 at 9-15 p. u. 


Lizvut.-Cou. J. WaTeRHOUSE, President, in the Chair. 


The following members were present :— 

H. Beveridge, Hsq., EH. C. Cotes, Esq., HE. Gay, Esq., Babi Bhupen- 
dra Sri Ghosha, A. Hogg, Hsq., H. J. Jones, Hsq.. Dr. W. King, C. 
Little, Hsq., W. H. Miles, Hsq., Babu Asutosh Mukhopddhyay, L. de 
Nicéyille, Esq., W. Li. Sclater, Hsq., Babi Heralal Sen, Babi Hara- 
prasad Shastri, D. Waldie, Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Twenty-five presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
‘meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers :— 

Dr. O’Connell Raye (re-elected). 
Rev. Walter A. Hamilton. 

F. J. Rowe, Hsq. 

Capt. J. Hayes Sadler. 


The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting :— 

Lala Brij Bhukhan Lall, proposed by H. H. Oliver, Esq., seconded 
by C. Little, Esq. 
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The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society :— 
J. Wilson, Esq., C. S. 
R. Whittal, Esq. 


The Sroretary reported the death of the following member :— 
Hon. Rao Saheb Visvandth Narayana Mandlik, C. 8. Tf. 


The SzcorETARY announced that R. D. Mehtdé, Esq. had compounded 
his subscription as a Resident member by the payment in a single sum 
of Rs. 390. 


Mr. Woop-Mason exhibited 4 Cannon balls (?) and 1 Musket hall 
found six feet below the surface of the ground at the Katholya gate of 
Rohtas fortress by Mr. H. B. W. Garrick, Archeological Survey of 
Bengal. 


Mr. EH. C. Corszs exhibited specimens of the silkworm fly. 


The following papers were read— 

1. Catalogue of the Insecta, Order Rhynchota. Sub-order Hemip- 
tera Heteroptera. Family Capside.—By H. T. Atkinson, Hsq., C. S. 

2. On a curve of Aberrancy.—By AsutosH Muxnopdpuyay, M. A., 
FOR, A. 84 fateoae, 

(Abstract. ) 

The object of this note is to prove that the aberrancy curve (which 
is the locus of the centre of the conic of closest contact) of a plane 
cubic of Newton’s fourth class is another plane cubic of the same class, 
the invariants of which are proportional to the invariants of the original 
cubic; it is also proved that the two cubics have only one common point 
of intersection, which is the point of inflexion for both. 

The papers will be printed in the Journal, Part IT. 





pi BRARY: 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in May last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hdttors. 
Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XXVI, Aflevering 4. 
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Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, Deel XXXII 
Aflevering 6. 

~. Koninklijke Re ark uidice voice in Netherlandsch- 
Indié,—Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indié, Deel 
XUV IIT. 

Bombay. Anthropological Society of Bombay,—Journal, Vol. I, No. 6. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, Part CCXIX, March, 








1889. 
Brisbane. Royal Society of Queensland, —Proceedings, Vol. VI, Part I. 
Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. V, Nos. 18—22. 
The Indian Engineer,—Vol. VII, No. 6. 
Florence. La Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome V, Fascicolo 
1°—3°, 
La Societa Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia e Psico- 
logia Comparata,—Archivio per L’ Antropologia e la Htnologia, 
Vol. XVIII, Fascicolo 3°. 
Giessen. Der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Heilkunde,— 
Bericht, X XVI. 
Graz. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereines fiir Steiermark,—Mit- 
theilungen, Jahrggang 1888. 
The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal,- Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsvh-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, Deel IV (5° Volgr), Aflevering 2. 
Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLITI, Heft 1. 
London. Institution of Hlectrical Hngineers,—Journal, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 79. 
Nature,—Vol. XX XIX, Nos. 1016—1020. 
The Academy,—Nos. 885—889. 
The Atheneum, Nos. 3208—3212. - 
Mendon. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. XI, 
No. 3. 

Paris. La Société De Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séances, No. 7, 
1889. 

Rio de Janeiro. Imperial Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do 
Observatorio, Anno IV, No. 2. 

Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. XVIII, 
Dispensa 3%. 

Simla. United Service Institution of India,-—Journal, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 75. 

Tokyo. Imperial University of Japan,—Journal of the College of 
Science, Vol. II, Part 5. 
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Trieste. La Societa Adriatica di Scienze Naturaliin Trieste,—Bollet- 
tino, Tome XI. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXIV, 
Dispensa 8*—10. 

——. la Osservatorio della Regia Universita di Torino,—Bollettino. 
Anno XXII, 1887. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Géologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, Nrn 
A—6. | 
Yokohama. Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Vélkerkunde 

Ostasiens in Tokio,—Mittheilungen, Band V, Heft 41 und supple- 
ment-heft zu Band V. 
Zagreb. Arkeologickoga Druztva,—Viestnik,—Godina XI, Br. 2. 


Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, §c. 


Exsoy, 8. R. Prospectus and Plan of Elson’s maritime Code of Signals, 
with specimen pages and plate of Flags. S8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 
Hayter, H. H. Victorian Year-book for 1887-88, Vol. III. 8vo. 

Melbourne, 1888. 
Mcrvocn, J., LL. D. Papers on Indian Reform: Sanitary, Material, 
Social, Moral and Religious. Svo. Madras, 1889. 


MiscELLANEOUS J RESENTATIONS, 


Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus ungarn, Jahrgang I, Heft 2. 4to. 
Budapest, 1888. 
Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémiai Almanach, 1888. 8vo. Budapest, 1887. 
E. T. Arxrnson, Esq. 
Dagh-Register gehonden int Easteel Batavia vant passerende daer ter 
plaetse als over geheel Nederlandts-India, Anno 1659. Me. Mr. | 
J. A. Van Der Chijs. 8vo. Batavia, 1889. 
BATAVIAASCH GENOOTSCHAP VAN KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN. 
Report of the Fifty-eighth meeting of the British Association for the 
advancement of Science, held at Bath in September, 1888. 8vo. 
London, 1889. 
British ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Notes on the Annual Statements of the Government Charitable Dis- 
pensaries in the Central Provinces for the year 1888. Fep. Nag- 
pur, 1889. 
Report on the Judicial Administration (Civil) of the Central Provinces 
for the year 1888. Fep. Nagpur, 1889. : 
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Resolution on the Revenue Administration of the Central Provinces for 
the year 1887-88. Fcp. Nagpur, 1889. 
Returns of Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the quarter 
ending the 3lst of December, 1888. Fep. Nagpur, 1889. 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
Report of the Central Park Menagerie, New York, for the year 1888. 
8Svo. New York. 
Wititiam A. Conxuin, Esq. 
The Indian Forester, April 1889. 8vo. Roorkee, 1889. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 
Maenetical and Meteorological observations made at the Government 
Observatory, Bombay in the year 1887. 4to. Bombay, 1889. 
GOVERNMENT OF BomBay. 


Die Hymnen des Rigveda. Von Hermann Oldenberg. Band I, Me- 
trische und textgeschichtliche Prolegomena. 8vo. Berlin, 1888: 
Extracts from a Journal kept by Mr. W. J. Archer, acting British Vice- 
- Consul at Chiengmai, of a visit to Chiengtung in May and June, 

1888. Fcp. London, 1889. 

Return of all Loans raised in India, chargeable on the Revenues of 
India, outstanding at the Commencement of the Half-year ended 
on the 30th September, 1888. Fcp. London, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF InpdIa, Home DEPARTMENT. 

Annual Administration Reports of the Forest Department (Southern 
and Northern Circles), Madras Presidency, for the official year 
1887-88. Fep. Madras, 1888. 

Progress Report of Dr. H. Hultzsch, Epigraphist, on the Archeological 
Survey of Southern India for the months of February and March, 
1889. Fep. Madras, 1889. 

Progress Report of Mr. A. Rea, on the Madras Archeological Survey 
for the months of December 1588 and January to March 1889. 
Fep. Madras, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF Mapras. 

Twelve maps belonging to the Karnal Settlement Report by D. C. J. 
Ibbetson, Esq., C.S. Sheets. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

A Catalogue of the Moths of India, compiled by E. C. Cotes and Colonel 
C. Swinhoe. Part IV, Geometrites. Part V, Pyrales. Part VI, 
Crambites, Tortrices, and Addenda. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 

InpiaAn Museum. 


Map of Sikkim prepared and used by the Tibetan Military authorities 
during the campaign in 1886 (Reduced to half scale by Photography 
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from the original, and Lithographed at the Survey of India office.) 
Sheet. Calcutta, 1889. 
Lr.-Cou. J. WaterHoussE, B. S. C. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXIV, Nos. 4 and 5, April 
and May, 1889. 

Ceylon. The Orientalist,—Vol. I, Parts 1—12; Vol. IJ, Parts 1—12; 
and Vol. III, Parts 1—10. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXI, 
No. 4. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXXVII, Heft 1, 
und Namen Register, Band JI—XXXV. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LIX, Nos. 1534—1538. 

-. The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXV, No. 147, May, 1889. 

-. The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXVII, Nos. 1900— 
1904. ' 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLIII, Nos. 15—18. 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. III, No. 1. 








Pooks J URCHASED. 


English and Tamil Dictionary. 3rd Edition. 8vo. Madras, 1888. 

Szsesoum, Henry. The Geographical Distribution of the family Chara- 
driide, or the Plovers, Sandpipers, Snipes, and their allies. Ato. 
London, 1888. 


PADDR ™ 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FOR Jury, 18809, 


ee a en 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 3rd July 1889, at 9-15 p. m. 


CoLoneL J. Warernouss, President, in the Chair. 


The following members were present : 

Rey. A. W. Atkinson, R. R. Bayne, Hsq., Dr. A. Crombie, 8. R. 
Hlson, Esq., Babi Bhupendra Sri Ghosha, Dr. Hoernle, W. H. Jobbing, 
Hsq., E. J. Jones, Esq., Dr. W. King, Rev. Father Lafont, C. Little, 
Hsq., Kumar Rameswar Maliah, T. R. Munro, Hsq., Babi Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay, L. de Nicéville, Hsq., Dr. P. K. Ray, Capt. J. Hayes 
Sadler, W. L. Sclater, Esq., Dr. J. Scully, J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

Visitors:—Dr. J. R. Adie, B. W. Colville, Esq., J. D. Nimmo, 
Hsq., Hon. Mr. Justice Tottenham, W. H. Wood, Esq. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Thirty-four presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, was ballotted for, and elected an Ordinary 


Member : 
Lala Brij Bhukhan Lal. 


The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society : 
F. R. Mallet, Esq. 
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The SzorErary reported the death of the following members : 


Ordinary. 
Mah4raja Isvariprasid Singh, G. C. 8. I. of Benares. 
Dr. D. Waldie. 


Honorary. 

Professor William Wright, Cambridge. 

The Presipent said:—I very much regret to have to announce 
the death since our last meeting of Dr. D. Waldie, one of our oldest 
members of Council. Dr. Waldie joined the Society in 1865 and had 
served on the Council since 1879, having been Vice-President in the 
years 1884 and 1885. He was a most regular attendant at our meetings, 
and was always ready to further the work of the Society in auditing 
accounts and giving his services on the various Committees. 

He published several papers in the Journal and Proceedings, most 
of which were connected with the Water-supply of Calcutta and the effec- 
tive filtration of the Hooghly water during the rainy season, which has 
always been a difficulty. ; 

Before Dr. Waldie came to India some forty years ago, he had been 
connected with Sir James Simpson, who was the first to apply sulphuric 
ether as an anesthetic, and appears to have suggested to him the use 
of chloroform instead of ether, though our late friend and associate 
does not seem to have received full credit for his share in one of the 
most important discoveries of the age. 

A man of retiring and unassuming ways, we here had few opportu- 
nities of knowing the full extent of his scientific work, but as an ana- 
lytical chemist and chemical manufacturer he undoubtedly did much to 
promote chemical science in this country. I believe he also did good 
service in connection with the establishment of Libraries and Institutes 
in the neighbourhood of his works at Cossipore and Dakhinsur. We 
shall miss his kindly presence here, and he will be regretted by many 
who knew his worth. 


Dr. W. Kine exhibited some specimens of interesting minerals. 


The SECRETARY gave a summary of the observations received from 
different sources regarding the explosive sounds known as the “ Barisal 
Guns” and showed how the theory, suggested by Mr. Manson, that they 
are echoes, explains many peculiarities observed in connection with these 
sounds. 


The following papers were read— 

1. On certain Lycenide from Lower Tenasserim.—By Wu. DOHERTY 
Hsq., Cincinnati, U. S. A. Communicated by the SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
Inp1An Museum. 
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Mr. pve Nicn’vitte made the following remarks :— 

The members present will have noted that this paper deals with one 
family only of the butterflies, Mr. Doherty took up the butterflies of 
this group so that the species new to science that he described might be 
included in my “ Butterflies of India, Burmah and Ceylon;” the third 
volume of which, dealing with the Lycenide, is now passing through 
the press. 

Mr. Doherty’s list gives over 100 species of Lycwnide, and he says 
that Lower Tenasserim probably possesses twice that number ; in this 
I agree with him, as his list omits many common species which have 
often been obtained in Burmah, and are sure to occur in the region Mr. 
Doherty visited. 

In 1886, Mr. Doherty proposed the subfamily of Amblypodine of the 
Lycenide, but in this paper he proposes to alter the name to Arhopaline. 
If this subfamily is to stand, I think it would be as well to let his first 
proposed name remain, as itis derived from by far the better-known 
genus of the two. 

Mr. Doherty’s notes on green butterflies are most interesting. As far 
as my experience goes, it coincides with his that those Lycaenidae which are 
of a rich glistening metallic green colour on the upperside are invariably 
males. The green coloration of the undersides of such butterflies as 
the HKuropean ‘‘ Green Hairstreak,” Thecla rubt, Linneeus, and the Indian 
Lehera eryx, Linneeus, is undoubtedly protective, these insects being 
very difficult to see when at rest with closed wings on green leaves. 
This green colour, too, occurs in both sexes, while the metallic-green 
coloration is found in the Lycenide in males only. 

Mr. Doherty is to be congratulated on the success of his trip to 
Lower Tenasserim, as in one family of Butterflies alone he has added 
fifteen species new to science. Sucha high percentage (fifteen) is not 
often obtained now-a-days in the best-known sub-order of insects. 


2. Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula.—By Grorce 
Kine, M. B., LL. D., F. R. S., F. L.8., Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 


As the Calcutta Herbarium contains a rich collection of Malayan 
plants, I propose to publish from time to time a systematic account of 
as many of them as are indigenous to British provinces, or to provinces 
under British influence. In addition to the states on the mainland of the 
Malayan Peninsula, these provinces include the islands of Singapore and 
Penang and the Nicobar and Andaman groups. The classification which 
I propose to follow is that of the late Mr. Bentham and Sir Joseph 
Hooker. Itis unlikely that, with the scanty leisure at my command, I shall 
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be able to complete even the meagre account of the Flora of which the 
first instalment is now submitted. In spite, however, of this consi- 
deration, I think it better to begin at the beginning. The orders will 
therefore be taken up pretty nearly in the sequence followed in the 
Genera Plantarum of Bentham and Hooker, and in the Flora of British 
India of the latter distinguished botanist. The natural orders now 
snbmitted are Ranunculacee, Dilleniacew, Magnoliacee, Menispermacea, 
Nympheacee, Capparidee, and Violarew. The order Anonacee should 
have come between Magnoliacew and Menispermacee ; but, on aceount 
of its extent and difficulty, I have been obliged to postpone its elabora- 
tion pending the receipt of further herbarium material. It will, how- 
ever, it is hoped, soon be taken up. 
The papers will be published in full in the Journal, Part II. 


PIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held iu June last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hdators. 
Berlin. Der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,— 
Sitzungsberichte, XXX VIII—LII, und Inhalt, 1888. 
Bordeaux. La Société Linnéenne de Bordeaux,—Actes, Vol. XLI, 
Livraison 4¢,—6e (5th Série, Vol. I.) 
Brussels. a Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique,—Annales, 
Tome XXII. 





_—_—_$_—— Procés-Verbaux des Séances, Tome XVIT. 

Buenos Aires. Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires,—Anales, Tome ITI, 
No. 15. i 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXII, Part 2. 

Meteorological Observations recorded at seven stations in 

India, corrected and reduced, Title-page for 1888. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, Raekke II, 
Bind. 4 Hefte 2. 

ne Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord,—Mémoires, 

1888. 

_ Danzig. Der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Danzig,—Schriften, 
Neue Folge, Bandes VII, Heft 2. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society,—Magazine, Vol. V, 
Nos. 3-5, March-May, 1889. 
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Frankfurt, a O. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg-Bez. 
Frankfurt,—Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dem Gesammtgebiete 
der Naturwissenschaften, Jahrgang VI, Nrn. 7—11. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, Mars— 
Avril, 1889, | 

London. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, February 1889. 

Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLV, Part I. 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. 


XCV. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 80. 


Nature,—Vol. XL, Nos. 1021—1024 and Index to Vol. 

XXXIX. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLIX, 

Nos. 4 and 5, February and March, 1889. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XI, Nos. 3-5, 

March—May, 1889. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain,—Proceedings, Vol. XII, 

Part 2, and List of Members, 1888. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 2, 1889. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, XLV, Nos. 276 and 277. 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LII, Part i, and 

General Index to Vols. XX XVI—L. 

The Academy,—Nos. 890—893. 

——. The Athenzwum,—Nos. 3213—3216. 

Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part 4, 1888. 

Mexico. la Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,”—Memorias. Tomo 
II, Nos. 7 et 8. 

Observatorio Meteoroldgico-Magnético Central de México.— 
Boletin Mensual, Nos. 11, 12 et Supplement. 

Naples. La Societa Africana D’Italia,—Bollettino, Tome VIII, Fasc 1-4. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Journal, Vol. XIII. 

Paris. la Société dé Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 8- 
10, 1889. 

La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XIV, 

No. 2. 
























































woe Mémoires, Tome I, No. 5. 
Pisa. La Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti (Processi Verbali) 
Vol. VI, Gennaio 1889. 


Rio de Janeiro. Imperial Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do 
Observatorio, Vol. IV, No. 3. 
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Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. 
XVIII, Disp. 4*. 

Schaffhausen. La Société Entomologique Suisse,—Bulletin, Tome, VIII, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

St. Petersburg. L’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Retest 
bourg,— Mémoires. Tome XXXVI, Nos. 12 et 13. 

La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie,—Proceed- 
ings, Tome XXIV, Nos. 4 and 5. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. IV. 
(2nd Series), Part 1 and Rules, List of Members c&c., March, 1889. 

Royal Society of New South Wales,—Journal a Proceedings, 
Vol. XXII, Part 2. 

Tokyo. Der Kaiserlich-Japanischen Universitat ,—Mitheilungen aus 
der Medicinischen Facultat, Band I, No. 3. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, 
Band XIX, Heft 1 and 2. 











PoOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 

Boutiinck, Orro. Sanskrit-Worterbuch in Kiirzerer Fassung bear- 
beitet von Otto Bohtlingk. Theil VII, Lieferung II. 4to. St. 
Petersburg, 1889. 

Loomis, Hu1as, LL. D. Contributions to Meteorology. Chapter III. 
Revised Edition. 4to. New Haven, 1889. 

Roy, Pratap Cuanpra, C. I. H. The Mahabharata, translated into Eng- 
lish prose. Part XLIX. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 

Scnorrensack, Heinricn Avucust. Beitrag zu einer wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlage fiir etymologische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete 
der Franzésischen sprache. 8vo. Bonn, 1883. 

SuyaMALpAs, Mandmanopdpuydya Kavirdsa. The Abridged History of 
Rajputana. 4to. Oodeypore, 1889. 

Weuser, A. Uber den Zweiten, Grammatischen, Parasiprakdga des 
Krishnadasa (aus den Abhandlungen der Konigl, Preuss, Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin vom Jahre 1888). 4to. Berlin, 1889. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Thirty-first Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago, for 
the year ended December 31st, 1888. 8vo. Chicago, 1889. 
Boarp or Trapp, CuHicaGco. 
Catalogue of the Chelonians, Rhynchocephalians, and Crocodiles in the 
British Museum (Natural History). New Hdition. By George 
Albert Boulenger. 8vo. London, 1889. 
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Catalogue of the Fossil Cephalopoda in the British Museum (Natural 
History). Part I. Containing part of the sub-order Nautiloidea. 
By Arthur H. Foord, F.G.8. 8vo. London, 1888. 

Catalogue of the Fossil Fishes in the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory). Part I. Containing the Elasmobranchii. By Arthur Smith 
Woodward, F.G. 8S. 8vo. London, 1889. 

Catalogue of the Marsupialia and Monotremata in the collection of the 
British Museum (Natural History). By Oldfield Thomas. 8vo. 
London, 1888. 

British Musnum, Lonpon. 

Report on the Lunatic Asylums of the Central Provinces for the year 
1888. Fep. Nagpur, 1889. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Indian Engineering, Vol V, Nos. 23—26. Fecp. Calcutta, 1889. 

Pat Doyrusz, Esq., C. EH. 

A Grammar of the Kwagiutl Language spoken by the Indians who live 
on the north of Vancouver Island, and the adjoining coast of British 
Colombia. By the Rev. Alfred J. Hall (from the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, vol. VI, section 2, 1888). 4to. 
Montreal, 1889. 

GEOLOGICAL AND Natura History Survey, Canapa, 

Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1888. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1889. 

Administration Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the year 1888-89. 

Buddhism, in its connexion with Brahmanism and Hindtism, and in 
its contrast with Christianity. By Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 
K.C. 1. EH. 8vo. London, 1889. 

Religious Thought and Life in India. Part I. Vedisim, Braéhmanism 
and Hinduism. By Monier Williams, M. A., C. I. E. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1883. 

Reports of the Alipore and Hazaribagh Reformatory Schools for the 
year 1888. Fecp. Calcutta, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Alberuni’s India, an English edition, with notes and indices. By Dr. 
Edward C. Sachau. 2 volumes, (Triibner’s Oriental Series). 8vo. 
London, 1888. 

Copies of, or Hxtracts from, correspondence relating to the relative 
position of Civil Engineers and of Officers of the Royal Engineers 
in the Public Works Department. Fep. London, 1888, 

The Career of Major George Broadfoot, C. B., (Governor-General’s 
Agent N. W. Frontier, 1844-5) in Afghanistan and the Punjab. By 
Major W. Broadfoot, R. H. 8vo. London, 1888. 

GOVERNMENT OF InpIA, Homun Department, 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol, III. Inscriptions of the early 
Gupta Kings and their successors. By John Faithfull Fleet, 
C.I. H. . 4to. Calcutta, 1888. 

Government oF Inpia, Rev. And Aart. Divabrarei: 

A List of ancient mounds in the Kistna district which are supposed to 
contain buildings or other objects of archseological interest. Fep. 
Madras 1889. 

South Indian Chronological tables, by the late W. S. Krishnasvami 
Naidu, edited by Robert Sewell, M. C. S. 4to. Madras, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF Mapras. 

A catalogue of the Mantodea, with descriptions of new genera and 
species, and an enumeration of the specimens in the collection of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By J. Wood-Mason. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1889. 

Inp1AN MUSEUM. 

Journal of the Photographic Society of India, vol. I, No. 9, June 1889. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1889. | 

PHotToGRAPHIc SocreTy OF INDIA. 

Alla Memoria del Prof. Giuseppe Meneghini, fatta nell’aula magna dell’ 
Universita Pisana ai 24 Marzo, 1889. Fcp. Pisa, 1889. 

La Socreta Toscana pi Scrmnze Natura, Pisa. 

The Indian Forester, vol. XV, No. 6, June, 1889. 8vo. Roorkee, 1889. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th August 1889, at 9-15 p. m. 


H. T. Atxinson, Hsq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Members were present : 

Dr. A. W. Alcock, R. R. Bayne, Hsq., H. Beveridge, Esq., Babu 
Gaurdas Bysack, Babi Saratchandra’ Das, Dr. Fritz Noetling, Babu 
Bupendra Sri Ghosha, Babu Rajénikénta Gupta, Dr. Hoernle, A. Hogg, 
Hsq., W. H. Jobbins, Esq., E. J. Jones, Hsq., C. Little, Esq., Kumar 
Ramesw4r Mali4h, W. H. Miles, Esq., BAbtii Asutosh Mukhopddhyay, 
T. KR. Munro, Esq., L. de Nicéville, Esq., W. L. Sclater, Esq., Babi 
Hiralal Sen, Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, Dr. W. J. Simpson, C. H. 
Tawney, Esq., J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


Thirty-nine presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. | 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : 
~ John Duncan Nimmo, Esq., proposed by T. R. Munro, Hsq., seconded 
by W. R. Criper, Esq. 
Munshi Aziz-ud-din Ahmad, Deputy Collector, N. W. P., proposed 
by V. A. Smith, Esq., seconded by Dr. Hoernle. 
H. H. the Maharaja of Benares, Prabhunarain Sing, Bahadur, 
proposed by Babi Gaurdas Bysack, seconded by Col. Water- 
house. 


The Secrerary reported the death of the following member : 
Dr, Francis Day. 
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Dr. Horne exhibited a large silver seal of Kumara Gupta, found 
at Bhitariand forwarded by Mr. J. Nicholls, C. S., and read the etl 
abstract from his letter referring to it :— 

“The seal was dug up in 1885 when digging for those old bricks of 
great size which so frequently occur at Bhitari. They were wanted for 
use in some new buildings. I think these are of the sort of bricks 
which Cunningham says are often marked with the name Kumara. 

“The man who brought me the seal from his father was in Government 
employ for six years in Ghazipur, and for about three years under me as 
Judge. He was lately turned out, as he had never passed the Middle Class 
examination, and he came to me for help in his trouble. I think it 
impossible for him or any of his people to have attempted an impositign. 
My father-in-law, Mr. Richard Tregear, has known these people and 
had business with them for very many years. They always grow indigo 
for his factory and are respectable people.” 


Dr. Horrnte observed that the seal had been announced as one of 
silver, but it was more correct to describe it as a copper seal, because 
from an assay, made by Dr. Scully, it appeared that the metal con- 
tained about 63 per cent. of copper to 36 per cent. of silver. There was 
also a very small quantity of gold in the mixture. The characters, as 
usual on such seals, were slightly raised, while on copperplate grants 
they were usually engraved. In all probability the seal had once be- 
longed to a copperplate grant; but it differed from other seals, in 
that it appeared to bave been soldered on to the plate by the two knobs on 
its back; while usually the seals were attached to the plate by means 
of a sliding ring passing through a hole in the plate. There were only 
three other seals lke the present one known: a copper one of Harsha 
Vardhana, which was a little larger, another of Sarva Varman, of about 
the same size, and a third of Samudra Gupta, of about half the size. The 
characters of the inscription belonged to the North Indian class of alpha- 
bets ; and the inscription was in a fairly good state of preservation. This 
was a most fortunate circumstance, as the inscription was one of very 
considerable importance. It carried the genealogy of the early Gupta 
dynasty two generations further than in any record hitherto known. 
The line was given thus: 1, Gupta, 2, his son Ghatotkacha, 3, his son 
Chandra Gupta I., 4, his son Samudra Gupta, 5, his son Chandra Gupta 
II., 6, his son Kumara Gupta I, 7, his son Pura Gupta; 8, his son Nara- 
simha Gupta; 9, his son Kumara Gupta II. It was distinctly stated that 
the series ran from father to son in every case. The list contained three 
new names, viz., Pura, Narasimha and Kumara II., while all the other 
names were the same as those given in all Gupta genealogies hitherto found. 
The difficulty, however, was that the genealogies hitherto known, gave 
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seven names also running from father to son: Gupta, Ghatotkacha, 
Chandra I., Samudra, Chandra II., Kumara and Skanda. In the place 
of the seventh name Skanda Gupta, the new list gave Pura Gupta. The 
question was in what relation Skanda Gupta stood to Pura Gupta. 
Were they identical, or perhaps brothers ? There was another important 
piece of information in the new list; it mentioned by name the queens 
of every king, except the two first and the last. Their names were : 
1, Kumara Devi, queen of Chandra Gupta I., 2, Datta Devi, queen of 
Samudra Gupta, 3, Dhruva Devi, queen of Chandra Gupta II., 4, Ananta 
Devi, queen of Kumara Gupta I., 5, Srivatsa Devi, queen of Pura Gupta, 
6, Srimati Devi, queen of Narasimha Gupta. The older genealogies 
only mentioned three of these names, viz., Kumara, Datta and Dhruva. 
The queen of Kumara Gupta I. and mother of Skanda Gupta was never 
named, though she was referred to in them. The queenof Skanda Gupta 
was never mentioned at all, whether by name or otherwise. Among 
the older genealogies, there were only two that carried the line down 
to the seventh generation of Skanda Gupta. These were. the genealogy 
recorded on the Bhitari stone pillar, and another, in a greatly mutilated 
state, on the Bihar stone pillar. The former mentioned that Skanda 
Gupta, after having restored the fallen fortunes of his empire, reported 
his victories to his mother. The latter mentioned that his father 
Kumara Gupta married the sister of a person who appears to have been 
named Ananta Sena. Unfortunately that inscription was in a too bad 
state of mutilation to place any reliance on it. But if Kumara Gupta’s 
wife’s brother was named Ananta Sena, the sister herself would very pro- 
bably have borne the name of Ananta Devi, by which name Kumara 
Gupta I’s queen is called in the new genealogy. In that case the pro- 
bability was either that Pura Gupta was identical with Skanda Gupta, or 
that he was a younger brother of Skanda Gupta, and succeeded the 
latter, who probably died without issue, there being no indication of his 
wife’s name or existence. In any case the present seal seemed to prove 
that the line of the early Guptas did not, as was hitherto generally as- 
sumed, terminate with Skanda Gupta, but extended to at least two more 
generations. Hitherto it was supposed that there was only one Kumara 
Gupta ; and the appearance of a second Kumara Gupta would perhaps 
necessitate a reconsideration of certain historical speculations based on 
the assumption that there was only one member of that name in the 
early line of Guptas. Curiously enough there was some independent 
evidence for the existence of a king Narasimha Gupta. Among the 
gold coins, belonging to the class of the early Gupta coins, there were 
some which bore the name of Nara or Nara Gupta. Hitherto these 
coins had been a puzzle; they resembled very closely the coins of the 
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known Guptas, yet there was no member of the Gupta dynasty known 
by the name of Nara. It seemed clear now, that these coins must be 
attributed to the Narasimha Gupta of the new seal. There was an- 
other variety of similar coins, which could not hitherto be satisfactorily 
attributed. They showed, after the manner of the Gupta coins, on the re- 
verse the title of Prakasaditya, but the proper name of the king was not 
preserved on any of the specimens hitherto found. On the other hand, it 
was impossible to attribute them to any of the hitherto known members of 
the Harly Gupta dynasty. The suggestion was that they were coins of Pura 
Gupta, or perhaps of Kumara Gupta II. There could be no doubt as to 
the existence of the three new names on the seal. The names of Pura 
and Narasimha were distinctly legible; that of Kumara II. was less 
distinct, but sufficient for identification. The names of the queens Sri- 
vatsa and Srimati were unfortunately less distinct. Of the former 
Sri Va was quite clear, but tsa was almost illegible; of the latter, 
Srima was fairly distinct, but ¢ was doubtful. One more point deserv-. 
ed a passing notice, viz., the uniform use of the upadhmanzya and the 
assimilation of the visarga to a succeeding sibilant. The following was 
a transcript and translation of the inscription. 


., WaV arf AMG wes 
ay aei- 

2, UTiixsaiivang@de featseifeae aweat gatenrgqare 
ASIAN HUS- 

2, TegeITE Jaaafaselal aweaentagaaee Ffacatuwna- 

8, FAT AVUMMUANT ZITAT JAMIA gal aweat yaearyaa 
AVI | 

a, SHIT NFACIITSY ATMS TAA ACSA YTS ASCT- 

Q, wif gUNTE YATRA aeeat Naqeagaay AT 

8, UsitasrtaieywIy Jara aweat Ahadte- 

GR, BMgagaMwasal Tesaasaesa HATA: 


(lines 1 and 2.)*—The son of the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious 
Samudra-Gupta, who was the exterminator of all kings; who had no 
antagonist (of equal power) in the world; who was the son of the gon’s 
son of the Maharaja, the illustrious Gupta; who was the son’s son of the 
Mahdraja, the illustrious Ghatotkacha ; (and) who was the son of the 


* [ follow Mr. Fleet’s translation (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III, 
p. 54) as far as it goes. 
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Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Chandragupta (1.), (and) the daughter’s 
son of Lichchhavi, begotten on the Mahadevi KumArapevi, 

(Line 3.)—(was) the most devout worshipper of the Divine One, 
the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Chandragupta (II.), who was accepted 
by him (%. e, Samudragupta); who was begotten on the Mahadevi 
DarrapEvi; and who was himself without an antagonist (of equal 
power) .* 

(Line 4.)—His son (was) the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Kumara- 
gupta (I.), who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the 
Mahadevi Duruvapevt. 


(Taine 5.\—His gon (aase)\ the Mahd4réi4dhiréia. tha olariang Pura. 


To be substituted for the corresponding pages in the Proceedings 
for August 1889, 


1.—Keport on 372 old copper coins, forwarded by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Jabalpur with his No, 4783, dated 8th December, 1887. 

The find place is not specified. It must have been somewhere in 
the Jabalpur district. 

All the coins belong to Husimu-d-din Huishang Shah, the second of 
the kings of Malwa and Mandi. They are described by Thomas in his 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 348. They are small copper 
coins, having on the obverse Hushang Shah as-Sultdn, and on the re- 
verse: Daru-l-Mulk Sh4didbdd. They bear no date. 

2.—Report on 24 ancient silver coins, forwarded by the Collector of 
Champaran, with his No. 1119 G, dated 20th February 1889: 

On or about the 5th July 1887, a Kuli Dusadh of Kundilpur 
found a hoard of buried silver coins, which is supposed to have amounted 
to about Rs. 500 or Rs. 600, but of which only Rs. 124 were recoverd, 
On the 20th January 1889, 24 of the best preserved specimens were 
forwarded to me for examination, while the remainder were returned 


*' Or, who was himself an antagonist (of equal power to all his enemies),” if we 
read svayam cha pratirathah. 
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by the Collector to the finder under the orders of Government (see Collec- 
tor’s No, 156 G, dated 8rd May 1889). 

All the 24 specimens are Rupees of the Pathdn Sultén ’Andvu-p- 
pin Munammap Sudu, who reigned from A. H. 695-715 = A. D. 1295- 
1315. The remainder are stated (in Collector’s letter No. 51 G, dated 
13th August 1888) to have been identical in appearance. It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that all the coins of the hoard were Rupees of the same 
type of the same Sultan. The type is that described and figured in 
K. Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi, p. 171, Nos. 133 and 
134, plate III, fig.57. In most of the 24 specimens, the margin is entirely 
or almost entirely cut away; accordingly neither the place nor the 
year of mint can be determined. In 9 specimens, however, traces of the 
mint place Ddru-l-Islam (4. e., Dehli), and in two others, of Hasrat Dehli, 
can be distinguished. Two specimens also preserve traces of the dates 
711 and 718. 

3.—Report on 89 ancient coins, forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Rawalpindi, with his No. 847 G, dated the 25th March, 1889. © 

The coins are stated to have been dug up by a zemindar, in June 
1888, near Hasan Abdal, in land held by him in joint-ownership. 

They all belong to the well-known ‘ Bull and Horseman” type 
of silver coins of the Brahmanic kingdom of Kabul. They have 
been often found in large quantities, and described and figured; e. g., 
in Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XIX, fig. 1-5, Prinsep’s Indian Anti- 
quities (ed. Thomas), Plate XXV, fig. 3-5, etc. They show on the 
obverse a mounted warrior with the legend Bhima and the date 814; 
and on the reverse a recumbent Brahmani Bull with the legend Sr¢ 
Samanta Deva (82 specimens) or Srv Syalpati Deva (7 sp.). The date 
814 is most probably referable to the Saka era, and therefore equivalent 
to 891-892 A. D. 

The average weight of each coin is 47°55 grains. One specimen 
has been, in kind response to my request, assayed by the Assistant Mint 
Master, Dr. J. Scully, with the following result. The fineness is 
silver 894, 6 per mille; the only other metals entering into the composi- 
tion of the coins being copper and a very small amount of gold. The 
intrinsic value of each coin, derived from weight and fineness, is 4 annas 
15 pie. The modern four-anna piece weighs 45 grains and has a fine- 
ness of 916°6 per mille; so the lower fineness of the ancient coin 1s more 
than compensated by its superior weight. 

Twenty-five of the coins are in bad preservation ; the remainder are 
more or less fairly preserved: on 23 of the latter the date is legible. 


The Srcretary laid before the Meeting the report of the “ Barisal 
Guns’’ Sub-Committee. 
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Report on ‘ Barisal Guns’ made at a meeting of the Sub-Committee held 
on the 17th July 1889, to consider the observations recorded during the 
year 1888. 

Present : 
CoLONEL WATERHOUSE. 
Rey. Fatuer Laronrt. 
A. Prpisr, Esa. 
Basu Gavrpds Bysack. 
: C. Littiz, Esa. 
~The reports sent by correspondents have been partly by means of 

the forms sent out by the Sub-Committee, partly by letters. Fifteen 
forms were filled up and returned, and the information contained is 
given in the accompanying table, in which the more important facts are 
entered. The dates on the forms are from April 28th to August 14th, 
1888 and March 11th, 1889. A large proportion come from Khulna and 
Barisal, the other places being Moyapore (1), Narainganj (1), Noakhalli 
(2), Harispur (1), and Daulat, six miles north of Khulna (1). Dr. 
Crawford sent 5 from Barisél, Mr. Rainey 2 from Khulna, and the 
facts supplied by Mr. Waller were observed at Khulna by himself or in 
neighbouring districts by his subordinates. None of these forms or 
letters refer to the same day, except two cases on the 16th of July and the 
14th of August, but the sounds were not heard at the same hours and 
frequently there are considerable gaps between consecutive dates: this 
fact, however, may go to shew that these sounds are heard at isolated 
places and not over a tract of country. This is suggested by the sounds 
being heard frequently by Mr. Waller in June, and not by Mr. Rainey 
till the 2nd or 8rd of July, though they were both in Khulna and lived 
not very far apart. 

In all of these forms cloudy or rainy weather is reported, both at 
the time the sounds were heard and during the previous 24 hours. On 
this point there is almost complete unanimity. 

The only information to be drawn from the reported directions of 
the sounds is that they always come from a southerly direction, the only 
exception to this being Kutubdia Light House, and then the sound 
came from the north-west, while the wind direction was almost due 
opposite. From Dr. Crawford’s and Mr. Rainey’s reports it seems that 
the sounds generally come from the same direction to any given place, . 
and this direction does not alter with a change of wind. During the first 
two days on which Dr. Crawford reports, the wind was blowing lightly 
from the S. E. and the sounds came from S8.S. E., the second day a little 
more southerly : during the last three days a strong wind was blowing 
from the S. W., but the directions of the sounds remained unchanged. 
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Mr, Rainey reports that the sounds come always from a south-westerly 
direction, from the direction of the river. If the other observers had 
repeated their observations, and given information as to the position 
of the river from where the sounds were heard, this connection might 
have been more thoroughly established. The other points referred 
to in the reports are the electrical disturbance and state of the tides. 
The existence of the former, near or at a distance, is negatived by 
all observers except Messrs. Crawford, Rainey and Elson. Mr. Elson 
reports the sounds heard by him at Moyapore on the 29th April, 
five hours after a nor’wester had passed over. The sound of thun- 
der died away in the distance, and some time afterwards the ‘ guns’ 
became audible. He considers them due to thunder in the distance. 
Mr. Rainey says thunder and bombs were heard before and after 
the ‘ guns’ he reports, but the thunder came from the S. EH. while the 
‘guns’ were from the 8. W. The tide is in the majority of cases 
reported as full, but sometimes half full and low tide. 

The more important letters have been sent by Messrs. Manson and 
Waller. The former writes of what was observed by him ten or twelve 
years ago, and after shewing that the banks of the river have the power 
of concentrating sounds so that echoes may be heard after passing over 
50 to 100 miles, he enumerates various sounds loud enough to produce 
these echoes. The more frequent sounds arise from breaking surf, falling 
of banks, and bombs. He suggests at the end of his letter that the sounds 
are echoes which are audible over a limited area, very near the focus 
in which the sound rays are more or less accurately concentrated. 

Mr. Waller has confined his attention more to the number of sounds 
heard from day to day, and the hours at which they occurred. In the 
official report sent by him to the Bengal Government, he has summarised 
his observations and sent along with it a table containing the number 
of sounds heard in his district, arranged according to the day and hour 
they were heard. In the table, which extended from the middle of July 
to about the end of August, the numbers are very large for four days 
about the middle of August. More sounds were heard during those 
days than all the other days together. In some of his letters sent to 
the Society he reports that the guns were very numerous just before 
the breaking of the monsoon on the 27th of June, and again on 14th 
July. 

These three occasions of Mr. Waller’s hearing an unusual number 
of ‘guns’ agree very closely with the occurrence of disturbed weather 
at the head of the Bay, accompanied, as shown by the daily weather 
report from the Mutla light ship, by a heavy swell and consequently 
heavy breakers at the mouths of the rivers. It is also noticeable that 
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the sounds are heard during the period of calm weather, while the centre 
of disturbance is still at a considerable distance, and that they almost 
entirely cease after the strong winds and stormy weather commence. 

A few other letters of less importance have been received. Mr. D. 
Ross, of Sultanpur, Purneah, mentions that these sounds, though heard 
with startling distinctness in a calm evening, were not followed by 
echoes, though a gun-shot echoed and re-echoed among the neighbouring 
hills. Mr. M. Punchard, who, while commander of a river steamer had 
heard the sounds frequently, gives a strong opinion against their being 
caused by the falling of river banks or the explosion of bombs: his 
reason for the latter being that he has heard the sounds ‘where human 
habitations are unknown.’ Commander Jones of the S. S. “ Resolute ” 
reports hearing sounds of distant firing to the S, E. on September loth, 
1888 about 10°30 P.m. There was no thunder, but slight sheet light- 
ning to the N. EH. Mr. La Touche, of the Geological Survey, writes that 
he heard similar sounds in the Khasia hills on the edge of the plateau 
about 14 miles to the west of Cherrapoonjee, close to the village of 
Kengsao, on the 19th March between 5 and 6 p.m. from W.S., W., 
generally two in quick succession, short, low booms occurring 3 or 4 
times. Later, about 8 pP. m., a thunderstorm passed to the north, but 
not from the same direction as the other sounds. 

After consideration of these reports we are almost unanimously of 
opinion that the evidence is very strongly in favour of the sounds 
being closely connected with the river banks, and that their frequent 
occurrence during two or three days immediately preceding the 
arrival of disturbed weather from the Bay of Bengal may be at- 
tributed to the atmosphere being highly charged with moisture, 
and the comparatively calm weather which occurs at such times. We 
have carefully considered the evidence in favour of the theory of echoes 
from the river banks suggested by Mr. Manson, and supported as it is 
by strong circumstantial evidence, in that it readily explains many pecu- 
liarities noticed in connection with these sounds, we think, it at least 
deserves, that efforts should be made to disprove it. There seems to be 
no evidence in favour of volcanic action, or the ‘Swash of no-ground ” 
being the causes of the sounds, and we are of opinion that by gradually 
narrowing the field of enquiry in this way the arrival at results may 
be more readily effected. 

Babu Gaurdas Bysack, while dissenting from the expression of 
opinion that the sounds are due in some way to the river banks, wishes 
it to be recorded that his reason for so doing is because of the existence 
of similar banks in other parts of the Ganges near which no such sounds 
are ever heard. 
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Summary of Mr. Waller’s observations. 

The general result of observations I made during some 6 weeks 
of June and July gave the following results 

(a) the sounds seemed always to come from the south or south-east. 

(b) they were sometimes single and sometimes double, 7. e., like 2 
cannons fired immediately after each other ; 

(c) they came sometimes singly at short intervals and sometimes 
as many as 5 or 6 in quick succession with only a second or two between, 
while. at other times a single sound was heard not followed by another 
at all that day, or not till after a long time; 

(d) the sounds were heard indistinctly except in somewhat still 
weather, hence they were heard more clearly and distinctly at night as 
arule than by day; 

(e) the sounds when lond and distinct could not be mistaken for 
any other sound, but when indistinct might not be distinguishable from 
the sounds of bombs; 

(jf) the distinctive characteristic of the sounds was the resounding 
hollowness of them, resembling the sound of a large heavy substance 
falling on to a wooden floor in a very large vaulted building heard at a 
considerable distance ; 

(gq) the wind was invariably from the south, or south-east by south, 
at this time of the year; / 

(h) there was an unusual number of frequent discharges day and 
night just before the monsoon broke here on June 27th; 

(7) I noticed 2 or 3 times that when there were a considerable 
number of the sounds heard, a bank of rain cloud from the south had 
come up discharging rain within the previous 24 hours ; 

(k) the sky was more or less overcast to the south always ; 

(Z) no electrical disturbances or thunder were observed, either 
locally or at a distance, before or after or at the time of the sounds; 

(m) the sounds were heard at all states of the ebb and flood tides 
equally. 

The way in which the sounds may be heard by one person and 
not by another in the same or almost the same place was exemplified by 
my bearer hearing 3 sounds on my house steps as I rode slowly up to 
them in the evening, while I, who was not 50 yards off, heard nothing. 
Mr. Rainey also told me he had heard them while in a house with 
others, who being in another part of it heard nothing, 

From Chanduria, Debhatta and Morrellgunj it is reported that, 
though heard in former years at those places, none were heard during 
1888, and though I heard many at my house at Khulna, Mr. Rainey, 
whose house is about a quarter of a mile east of Rupsha river, close to which 
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my house stands, told me he had heard none this year. They were heard, 
however, at Satkhira, generally in the morning and evening and at quite 
irregular intervals, and from the east and south-east, and usually while 
there was light rain falling after a clear sky the previous day. The 
Municipal Chairman there says he has heard them at Ranaghat in 
Nuddea, and that Hindu children are taught that the sounds are the 
opening of the gates of Ravan, king of Lanka. 

My own impression is, that the sounds are undoubtedly atmos- 
pheric, and caused by some meteorological phenomena resulting from the 
approach of banks of warm vapour from the Bay of Bengal towards 
the land, and possibly to their meeting with a cold air current from the 
north. 


Extract from a letter written by A. Manson, Esa. 


I have heard them at Dacca, in the Noakhali district, on the Meghna, — 


and going through the Sundarbans on one of the Assam steamers, but 
it is all so long ago that I cannot trust my memory for exact particulars. 

I. In Dacca it was in August—October 1875 at night. 

II, On the Meghna in October 1875 during the last 4 or 5 days of 
the month as I was travelling down from Dacca to Noakhali by native 
boat: and III, afterwards in 1878-79 in some parts of Noakhali district, 
I cannot say exactly where, nor what time, but I think in the cold weather. 

IV. Going through the Sundarbans by steamer from Calcutta to 


Goalando during the last few days of October 1876 I heard them at 


Barhaisal itself, and some other occasions I had much talk about them 
with the steamer Captain, this time (at Barhaisal) it was in the evening, 
about sunset I think, and the day before the great cyclone which drowned 
out Soondeep &c., tide about at the full lLremember. On that occasion I 
thought the sounds were possibly native fire-works, “‘ bans”’—but the 
Captain was convinced they were the genuine “ guns.” J may say that 
every time and place where I have heard them there has always been 
the possibility of native bombs. I have been a good deal about the 
Meghna in boats and along this sea coast, and can testify that natives 
are perpetually firing off these ‘bans’ at all hours of the day and night. 
A large joint of bamboo rammed with some pounds of powder, or some- 
times a stout earthenware bombshell, is buried in the ground, rammed 
tight and fired with a fuse just for the sake of the noise, but it is mostly 
done when crops are reaped and the ground is dry, December to June. 
The *‘Guns”’ are not at all like one of these bombs when heard within a 
couple of miles, for I know the bombs very well. The ‘ Guns ” are more 
of a dull roar with a reverberation, like a blast in a quarry amongst the 
hills, or a heavy gun some miles off. I cannot tell the direction of the 
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sounds, but always had the impression they were from the south—but 
once I distinctly made out such sounds coming from the falling of the 
banks. This was on the second occasion above mentioned. I was rowing 
down with the ebb, I think it was afternoon but the exact place I can- 
not say; hearing such a sound I went out of the cabin and sat on the 
roof of the boat with my binoeulars watching. I heard the sounds. 
pretty often and found they always followed any considerable fall of the 
bank when that took place a mile or so from the boat: the bank must 
have been 20 feet high and many falls were taking place, as usually 
happens when the ebb is running out. One very large piece fell within 
a few hundred yards of the boat, and there was no sound but the 
splash in the water; but at a long distance whenever I could see the 
splash with my glasses I could make certain of hearing the roar some 
minutes after. I was chiefly looking ahead, 7. ¢., southwards, but my 
impression is that | saw some and heard the same echo from upstream 
too. cho probably has a great deal to do with it, and very likely bombs 
fired near the river may echo with a similar reverberation. Once 28th 
to 3lst January 1879 I was out camping by Chur Hime on the east side 
of the Meghna at the boundary between Tipara and Noakhali districts. 
About sunset, ebb-tide I think, Mr. F. Jones the Collector of Tipera 
and I were walking back to our boats along the water’s edge, it is a low 
shelving shore, and the high bank would be on the western side of the 
stream but at least six miles off. I fired off my gun and we were both 
startled nearly two minutes after to hear aloud echo come from the other 
side across the water, 7.e., from S. W., after an interval it sounded again 
and again, as if it were echoing backwards and forwards from one side 
of the river to the other. We fired a number of times to try it, and 
always with the same result, after waiting 1} to 2 minutes the echo 
came and repeated itself in the same way. When a 12-gauge shot gun 
with 3; drachms powder can wake up an echo like that, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that any larger sound may echo even scores of 
miles. The Meghna is such a huge desert of water there is room for 
any sound to develope itself—it flows cutting out huge curves alternately 
on the two banks, and the islands, or churs, which form upon the shallow 
sides are cut out by intersecting channels on the same pattern but ona 
smaller scale: and the echoes probably travel along the hollow curve 
Where the high bank is. That sounds may travel a great way I know 
well. Once in the cold weather I was out in camp in the low hills ata 
place called Darooteng in Poori district, about ten miles south of Cuttack 
town—it was about sunrise, clear and cold—I heard sounds like a 
hundred paviours at work with heavy rammers somewhere near, as it 
seemed ; but my shikari said it was the Regiment in Cuttack fort, and I 
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found out he was right ; every musket shot was a distinct thump—the 
wind was from them to me. 

I have often heard the distant thunder over the sea both here and at 
Pooree, where I lived within 100 yards of the sea for 24 years, it might 
easily be taken for a Barhisal ‘‘ gun’? sometimes. I have also often heard 
and watched the booming of the sea rollers which Mr. Pellew speaks of 
both at Pooree and here, and in the mouth of the Meghna once about 
Hatia island. At Pooree one sees this to perfection about October—and 
I have no doubt the sound of one of these toppling rollers would echo 
up the Meghna every bit as loud as the falling bank does. The sea is 
smooth, and a long wave which looks as if it were one unbroken line for 
miles rolls up on the outer surf bank, rising higher and higher till one 
can see the light through it. I suppose 10 or 12 feet high it must be 
and it falls over witha grand roar—but sometimes part of the wave 
breaks too soon in two or three places, or outruns the main line, and 
then the fall of the water becomes irregular, and there is a series of 
sharp explosions because the higher parts of the broken line of wave not 
only fall forward but fall inward, 2. e., two faces of water slap together, 
it is not easy to describe but the wave instead of falliag over evenly all 
along the line, seems torun up toa peak and explode in one place, then 
again in another place and so on. This sort of noise would make a 
very good echo. At page 8 of the pamphlet by Col. Waterhouse I see a 
mistake is made by Mr. Rainey there quoted concerning an “ active vol- 
canic train”? which is supposed to run up and down this coast. There 
is nothing volcanic anywhere near, but no doubt Mr. Rainey is thinking 
of the burning springs in Sitakund range and the so-called ‘“ Mud 
Volcanoes”? of Ramree and Cheduba. These are nothing but escapes 
of marsh gas—the whole country for hundreds of miles is water-formed, 
recent alluvial clay shale and such like—and full of marsh gas. I have | 
seen the Jack-o-lantern in Chittagong town itself, and you may often see 
bubbles come up in the swimming tank. In the marshes, which they 
call here ‘ dofa” and in Sylhet they call ‘‘ hawar,” there are explosions 
heard sometimes which are very likely sudden jets of marsh gas (or 
rather the echo of such a belch) when the air is still—and that gives 
rise to a suggestion; is it not possible that where two currents run 
together and form a shoal in the glue-like mud which we have in these 
rivers, all the gas it contains may be pressed together and form a sort 
of bubble under the shoal P Sometimes the top of a mud bank is caked 
and cracked by the sun while afoot or two below it is semifluid like 
custard. I know that cavities form in some of these—possibly by the 
underpart running out in an extra low tide—for the Kutubdia embank- 
ments sometimes sink and show such a hole as one might bury an ele- 
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phant in, and walking over the dry surface one can hear the whole mud 
flat gurgling and gulping underneath. It is likely that the water may 
sometimes run suddenly over sucha hole, and the air would come out 
with a slap, but this is all surmise. As for the ‘Swatch of No-ground’ 
you have been over it often enough. My idea is, that sudden noises of 
various kinds go to make up the so-called “guns,” and that the curious 
part of them is more in the echo than anything else. There is always 
a favourable point for an echo, and it may be heard well at the right 
point, and yet not be heard in neighbouring places. 


The following papers were read— 

1.—Note on an inscribed seal of Kumara Gupta.—By Mr. V. A. 
Smiry, (the seal above referred too). 

The paper will be printed in the Journal, Part I. 


2.—Greco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India.—By 
Vincent ArtTHUR Surry, Bengal Civil Service. 
(Abstract.) 


The essay is divided into nine chapters, the contents of which may 
be briefly summarized as follows :— 


Chapter I. Introduction. 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the Great was, so far as our 
definite knowledge goes, the first occasion of close, conscious contact 
between East and West. His empire, though itself transitory, resulted 
in a permanent diffusion of Hellenic culture in Asia. The working of 
Greek ideas on Indian soil, though traceable in the fields of religion, 
poetry, science, and philosophy, is most obvious in the domains of 
architecture and plastic art, and the greater portion of the following 
essay is therefore devoted to the consideration of Indo-Hellenic archi- 
tecture and sculpture. 


Chapter II. Indo-Hellenic Architecture. 


Iu N. W. India the pillars in the Indo-Persian style were gradually 
supplanted by pillars imitated from Greek models. Strictly speaking, 
no Indo-Grecian style of architecture is known. The ascertained facts 
prove no more than that the Indians used in buildings planned after 
their own fashion, pillars copied, with modifications, from Greek proto- 
types. , 
In Kashmir and the Salt Range a modified form of the Doric pillar 
was employed. The Indo-Doric pillar is not associated with Indo- 
Hellenic sculpture, and, being a purely local development, is not further 


considered in this essay. 
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In the early centuries of the Christian era on the north-west frontier 
of India, that is to say, specially in the Gandhara country, or Lower 
Kabul Valley, in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, pillars, the designs of 
which are modifications of the Ionic and Corinthian types, were com- 
monly used. 

The proper extension of the term Gandhara is diccceenal 

The Gandhara territory, in the wider sense including Taxile etc., 
was the principal seat of Hellenic culture in India, and from one or 
other part of it nearly all the known examples of Indo-Hellenic art in 
its most characteristic forms have been obtained. In a foot-note refer- 
ences are given to the principal collections of such examples, and to the 
publications describing them. 

The Gandhara school obviously deserves, though it has not yet 
obtained, a place in the general history of Greek architecture and sculp- 
ture. The art of Gandhara is in the main Greek or Roman, not 
Indian. 

The scanty Indo-Ionic remains are examined at length, and shown 
to date from about the beginning of the Christian era. 

The peculiarities of the abundant specimens of Indo-Corinthian 
pillars are next discussed. The chronological question is reserved for 
full discussion on a later page. 


Chapter III. The Gdandhara, or Peshawar School of Sculpture described. 

This section is devoted to the description in considerable detail of 
selected characteristic works of the school, the discussion of aesthetic 
and chronological questions being reserved, so far as possible, for chap- 
ter V. 

The eldest known Indo-Hellenic sculpture found in the Panjab is 
the statuette of Pallas Athene in the Lahore Museum. It is contempo- 
rary with Azes, about the beginning of the Christian era, 

Leitner and Cunningham consider the figure of ‘the Saka King’ 
to be the most striking piece in the extensive collection at Lahore. 
Other statues of so-called ‘kings’ are next discussed. 

Most of the Gandhara sculptures are distinctively Buddhist. Select 
examples of sculptures illustrating the nativity, preaching, and death 
of Gautama Buddha are described in detail. In Gdndhara art he is fre- 
quently represented as wearing moustaches, and with the right shoulder 
draped. 

The suggestion is offered that the later practice of always repre- 
senting Buddha and the Jain saints with curly negroic hair was merely 
a conventional survival from archaic art, and was probably derived from 
a bronze prototype. 
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The Jdtakas, or Birth-Stories, often formed the theme of Gandhara 
sculptors, but few examples of this class of works have been preserved. 
The sculptures of the risers of the steps of the monastery at Jamalgarhi 
offer the best preserved examples, which may be studied in the British 
Museum. The carvings on these risers are described at considerable 
length. | 

Certain sculptures, specimens of which exist both in London and 
Calcutta, are described, and shown to be imitations of the Greek Gigan- 
tomachia. The conjecture is hazarded that the Indian conception of 
the Asuras is a derivative from the Greek myth of the giants who 
warred with the gods. 

A group (of which several specimens are known), and which re- 
presents a young woman being carried off by an eagle, is shown, (as 
first pointed out by Cunningham), to be an imitation of the celebrated 
Rape of Ganymede, by Leochares, which continued to furnish a model 
to Greek and Roman sculptors for centuries. 

A curious panel on which Greek soldiers are shown is next dis- 
cussed, and the Greek origin of comic friezes representing boys riding 
on lions and so forth, and of the frequent figures of centaurs, tritons, 
and other monsters is briefly referred to. 

The section closes with a summary account of the detached stucco 
heads, which are the most abundant relics of Gandhara art. 


Chapter IV. Hellenistic Sculpture in India Proper. 


The works, select specimens of which are noticed in this section, 
are much less numerous than those of the Gandhara school. The series 
begins with the sculptured capitals of Asoka’s monoliths, some of which 
are decorated with the honeysuckle ornament characteristic of Ionic 
architecture. 

The centaurs, tritons, etc., seen at Bharhut, Buddha Gay4, and 
elsewhere are evidently of Greek origin, as also is the four-horsed chariot 
of the sun, several examples of which in ancient Indian sculpture are 
known. Ordinarily, in Indian mythology, the solar chariot has seven 
horses. 

The most easily recognizable Hellenistic sculptures, out of the 
Panjab, are found at Mathura, and comprise two groups, which seem to 
refer to the mythof Silenus, and a group of Hercules and the Nemean 
lion. These works are briefly described and discussed. 


Chapter V. The Chronology and Affinities of the Gandhara or Peshawar 
School of Sculpture. 


This is the principal portion of the essay, and the subject is treated 
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in a somewhat elaborate way. It would be impossible to give an ade- 
quate summary of the arguments in a small space. 

The external evidence for the date of the Gandhara sculptures is 
first examined. It falls chiefly under three heads, Epigraphic, Numis- 
matic, and the records of the Chinese pilgrims. 

he only inscription which gives any real help in determining the 
chronology is the one dated 274, recently discovered by Mr. L. White 
King. Reasons are given for referring this date to the Saka era, and 
interpreting it as equivalent to A. -D. 352. 

The numismatic testimony is very scanty. Coins of Azes fix the 
approximate dates of the Taxilean temples with Ionic pillars and of the 
statuette of Pallas Athene. 

The finding of coins of Vasu Deva at Jamalgarhi does not conflict 
with the other evidence which refers the remains at that site to the early 
part of the third century A. D. 

The details of the reported discovery of coins of Kanishka at 
Sanghao are very puzzling, and, if implicitly accepted, would involve the 
dating of almost all the Gandhara sculptures earlier than A. D. 78. 

It is shown that this conclusion is altogether inadmissible, and that 
consequently there must be some mistake in the observation of the 
discovery of Kanishka’s coins, or in the interpretation of that observa- 
tion. | 

A long argument is devoted to the establishment of limiting dates 
for the sculptures, and the gradual contraction of these limits by sup- 
plementary reasoning. Mr. Fergusson’s and Sir A. Cunningham’s opi- 
nions are discussed at length, and the relations between the Gandhara 
school and the art of the Roman empire are examined and illustrated in 
detail. The records of the Chinese pilgrims are utilized to supplement 
the evidence offered by the sculptures themselves. 

A brief résumé of the known facts concerning the commercial inter- 
course between India and the Roman Empire is given to facilitate the 
comprehension of the comparisons made between Indian and Roman 
art, and to assist in fixing the limiting dates. 

The principal conclusions finally arrived at are :— 

(1.) That the Taxilean temples with Ionic pillars, and a very few 
sculptures, notably the statuette of Pallas Athene, date from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, or a little earlier; and are, like the sculptures 
at Bharhut and Buddha Gaya, results of Hellenistic, as distinguished 
from Roman, influence. 

(2). The sculptures from the Gandhdra or Yusufzai country near 
Peshawar are the work of a local school, probably founded by a foreign 
colony, which drew its inspiration directly from Roman, and, only re- 
motely, from Greek art. 
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(8). None of the Romano-Buddhist sculptures are earlier than 
200 A. D., or later than 450 A. D. The best specimens belong to the 
period A. D. 200—350. 

(4). Romano-Buddhist sculpture shows some affinity with the style 
of decoration employed on the great temples at Baalbec and Palmyra in 
the second and third centuries of the Christian era, but its closest rela- 
tionship, (and the connection is very close indeed) is with the Roman 
Christian sculpture of the period A. D. 250—450, as seen in the Cata- 
combs. 


Chapter VI. The Indian Schools of Painting. 


Colour was used to enhance the effect of sculpture both in Gan- 

dhara and at Amaravati, and itis highly probable that wall paintings 
also existed in Gandhara. No specimen of such painting, however, has 
yet been discovered, and the ancient Indian schools of painting are at 
present known only from the remains of their works in the caves of 
Western India. 

Considerable fragments of large and elaborate pictures on plaster 
still exist at Ajanta in the Nizam’s Dominions, and at Bagh in the south 
of Malwa. 

The criticisms of Messrs. Fergusson and Griffiths on these works 
are quoted, and the author expresses his belief that pictures of such 
considerable merit must have been produced under the influence of 
Western art. The natives of India have always shown an incapacity for 
the artistic treatment of the human form, except during the time when 
Hellenistic and Roman influence was potent. 


Chapter VII. The Art of Coinage in India. 


Concerning the origin of the art of coinage in India the author 
expresses the opinion that, though all ancient Indian coinages with the 
slightest pretensions to artistic merit are ultimately of Greek origin, yet 
the idea of coining money, and a knowledge of the simple mechanical 
processes necessary for the production of rude coins originated indepen- 
dently in India, or, at the least, were not borrowed from the Greeks. 

The approximate date at which money struck to a definite standard 
of weight was first minted in India cannot be determined. 

The most primitive pieces are blanks of silver, struck to the standard 
of 32 ratis, 584 grains. Such pieces, and some of the uninscribed punch: 
marked coins, afford no indication of age. Sir A. Cunningham’s belief 
that they are as old as B. C. 1,000, does not appear to rest on evidence. 

The author holds that it would be impossible to prove that any 
given extant piece is older than the time of Alexander the Great, though 
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it is quite possible that some of the primitive coins may be considerably 
older. : | 
The oldest Indian coins to which a date can be assigned are those issued 
by Sophytes, the contemporary of Alexander, in imitation of Syrian coins. 

The only valid reason for supposing the blank and punch-marked 
coins not to be of Greek origin is that they show no trace of Greek 
influence either in weight or device. They cannot be proved to be older 
than the age of Alexander the Great. 

The earliest Indian inscribed coins belong to the period of Asoka. 
It seems probable that the use of legends on coins was one of the many 
effects produced in India by contact with the Hellenistic world. } 

It is impossible to be certain when the use of rude coins of Indian 
standard altogether ceased—it may have lingered in out-of-the-way 
parts of the country until comparatively modern times. 

Asgoka’s coinage must apparently have consisted chiefly of rude, 
uninscribed coins of Indian standard, in silver and copper. The in- 
scribed coins of his age are rare, and do not record any king’s name. 

The general adaptation in India of Greek or Greco-Roman types of 
coinage was the result of Indo-Scythian invasions about the beginning 
of the Christian era. The Indo-Scythians also introduced gold coinage. 
Their gold coins are essentially Greek stalers, though showing the in- 
fluence of various foreign ideas. 

The Gupta coinage is intimately related to the Indo-Scythian, and 
its devices exhibit faint traces of Greek influence as lateas A. D. 400. 

The die-cutters of India never attained any high degree of excel- 
lence in their art. Their failure in the artistic treatment of the human 
form stands in sharp contrast to the success of the Bactrian mint masters. 
The peculiarities of Bactrian numismatic art are briefly explained. 

The use of Greek legends on the coins of Indo-Scythian kings in 
the first and second centuries of the Christian era shows that a know- 
ledge of the Greek language was then diffused in India to a considerable 
extent. The knowledge of Greek seems to have lingered longest in 
Guzerat. Corrupt Greek letters are found on coins of Skanda Gupta, 
struck in that region as late as A. D. 450. 

It is curious that no Greek inscription has been found in India. 

The numismatic facts above summarized help to render credible 
and intelligible the alleged Greek influence on Indian literature, science, 
and philosophy, to the summary consideration of which the few remain- 
ing pages of the essay are devoted. . 


Chapter VIII. The Origin of the Indian Drama. 


The author accepts the theory maintained by Professor Windisch 
that the Indian drama was developed by the help of Greek influences, - 
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and that a real connection exists between the Sanskrit dramas and the 
New Attic Comedy of Menander and the other writers of his school. 

“We must,” says the Professor, ‘‘ recognize either a wonderful case 
of pre-established harmony, or the existence of Greek influence on the 
Indian drama.” : 

The section is mainly occupied with an analysis of the arguments 
advanced by Dr. Windisch. 

It is not contended that any Indian play is a translation or free 
adaptation of a given Greek piece. On the contrary, the best Indian 
plays are the work of native genius of high order, employing native 
materials in its own way, and for its own ends, but first set in motion by 
a powerful impulse received from abroad. The case of the drama is 
analogous to that of the Amaravati sculptures. 


Chapter IX. Greco-Roman Influence on the Religion, Mythology, Science, 
and Philosophy of India. Conclusion. 


In this concluding chapter the author does not attempt to discuss 
the vast subject indicated by the heading, but merely takes a cursory 
glance at some of the results of modern research. 

It is plain that Hindu religion and mythology were considerably 
affected by Hellenic influences, and the Hindu systems of philosophy, 
specially the Vedanta, show marks of Western influence. 

It is now admitted that Indian astronomy, as an exact science, was 
learned from the Alexandrian astronomers of the school of Ptolemy. 
Some competent scholars deny the originality even of the logic and 
grammar of India. Whatever be the exact degree of the indebtedness 
of India to Greece, it is now certain that ancient Indian civilization was 
much less original and self-contained than the early European Sanskrit 
scholars supposed, and that the Sanskrit literature (excepting perhaps 
the Vedas) does not date from a very remote period. 

The concluding paragraphs draw attention to the startling historical 
problem propounded by the sudden appearance in India during the third 
century B. C. of long documents in two diverse, highly developed 
characters, of stone architecture, stone sculpture, chronological eras, 
inscribed coins, and a missionary state religion. 


The paper will be published in full in the Journal, Part I. 


38. Natural History Notes fron H. M.’s Indian Marine Survey 
Steamer ‘ Investigator,’ Commander A. Carprnter, R. N. Commanding. 
No. 10. Inst of Pluronectidae obtained during the years 1888 and 1889, 
with description of new species.—By A. Aucock, M. D., Surgeon Naturalist 
to the Marine Survey. 


The paper will be published in full in the Journal, Part II. 
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PIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in July last. 


J RANSACTIONS, J ROCEEDINGS AND pOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. X, Nos. 4—6. 
-, —————. American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 
XI, Nos. 1—4. 


Nos. 1—3. 





——. American Journal of Philology, Vol. IX, 


——. Circulars, Vol. VII, Nos. 66—68. 
Studies from the Biological Laboratory, 








Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XX VII, Aflevering 1. 

; Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
kunde, Deel XX XIII, Aflevering 1. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. IV, No. 1. 

Boston. American Philological Association, —Transactions, Vol. X VIII. 

Boston Society of Natural History,—Proceedings, Vol. XXIII, 
Parts 3 and 4. . 

Brisbane. Royal Society of Queensland,—Proceedings, Vol. VI, Parts 
2 and 3. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. VI, Nos. 1—5. 

Dublin. Royal Dublin Society,—Scientific Transactions, (Series IT), 
Vol. I, Parts 15—25; Vol. II, Part 2, and Vol. III, Parts 1—3. 

Edinburgh. Royal Physical Society,—Proceedings, Session 1887-88, 

—, The Scottish Geographical Society,—Magazine, Vol. V, 
No. 6, June, 1889. 

Florence. la Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome V, Fasci- 
colo, 4°. 

Genoa. Museo Civico de Storia Naturale di Genova,—Anurali, Tome 
XXVI, (serie 2* , Vol. VI). 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, Mai 
—Juin, 1889. 
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London. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, May, 1889. 

Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLV, Part 2. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 1, 








1889. 





Nature,—Vol. XL, Nos. 1025—1029. 
Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLIX, 
Nos. 6 and 7, April and May, 1889. 
Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XI, No. 6, 
June, 1889. 
Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLV, Nos. 278 and 279. 
The Academy,—Nos. 894—898. 
The Athenseum,—Nos. 3217—3221. 
Madras. The Madras Journal of Literature and Science,—1888-89. 
Moscow. La Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No. 4, 1888 et, No. 1, 1889. 

————. Meteorologische Beobachtungen, Juli—Decembre, 











| 








1888. 

Paris. La Société de Beco tBR Ee, Comptes Rendu des Séances, Nos. 
11 et 12, 1889. 

—. la Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XIV, Nos. 
4 et 5. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,—Pro- 
ceedings, Parts 2 and 3, 1888. 

—-. American Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 
XXV, No. 128. 
—. Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery,—Vol. X, 

No. 2. 

Pisa. La Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti (Processi Ver- 
bali), Vol. VI. 

Rio de Janeiro. Imperial Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do 
Observatorio, Anno. 4, No. 4. 

Rome. La Societé Degli Spettroscopisti Italianii—Memorie, Vol. 
XVIII, Disp. 5°. 

Shanghai. China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol, 
PX LIT No, 2. 

St. Petersburg. Le Jardin Impériale de Botanique,—Acta Horti Petro- 
politani, Tome X, No. 2. 

—_—_ ————.._ La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie,—J ournal, 


1888. 








ee —__— Proceedings, Tome XXV, No. l. 
Toronto. Caden Institute,—Annual Report, Session, 1887-88. 
———. Proceedings, Vol. VI (8rd Series), No. 2 
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Turin. la R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXIV, 
Disp. 114 et 12. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Jahrbuch,, Band 
XXXVIII, Heft 3. 

Verhandlungen, Nos. 7-9, 1889. 

Der K. K. Zoologisch-botanischen Gesellschaft in Wien,— 
Verhandlungen, Band XX XIX, Heft 1 und 2. 

Washington. United States Geological Survey,—Bulletin, Nos. 40—417, 

Wellington. New Zealand Institute,—Transactions and Proceedings. 
Vol XAT: 

Zagreb. Arkeologickoga Druztva,—Viestnik, Godina XI, Br. 3. 








FOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Cuervin, Dr. ArtHuR. La Natalité en France. (Hxtrait des Bulletins 
de Société d’ Anthropologie: Séance du 15 Novembre 1888). 8vo. 
Paris, 1889. 

Noursinerow, N. V., F. R. A.S., F. R. G.S. Results of Meteorological 
observations taken at G. V. Juggarow’s Observatory, Daba Gardens, 
Vizagapatam, during the year 1888. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 

Roy, Pratrdp CuHanpra, C. I. E. The Mahabharata, translated into 
English prose. Parts 50 and 51. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889, 

Svopopa, Dr., Die Nikobaren-Inseln und ihre Bewohner (Separatab- 
druck aus Mittheilungen der K. K. Geographischen Gesellchaft, 
Heft 2u3). 8vo. Wien, 1889. 

WappeEtt, Surgeon L. A., M. B. Are Venomous snakes Auto-Toxic ? 
an inquiry into the effect of serpent-venom upon the serpents 
themselves (Reprinted from Vol. LV, Scientific Memoirs by Medical 
Officers of the Army of India). 4to. Calcutta, 1889. 

The History of Chemistry : being a lecture introductory to 
the course on Chemistry, at the Calcutta Medical College, Session 
1884-85. 8vo. Calcutta, 1884: 

The Physiological and Medicinal action of ’Fluoric Acid and 
the Fluorides (Reprinted from Indian Medical Gazette). 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1883. 

-. The Urea Elimination under the use of Potassium finoride 

in health (Reprinted from Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 

Vol. XVIII). 8vo. London, 1883. 

The Non-Bacillar Nature of Abrus-Poison, with observa- 

tions on its Chemical and Physiological properties. By Surgeons 

C. J. H. Warden and L. A, Waddell. 8vo. Calcutta, 1884. 





—_—" 
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MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
for the year 1888. Fcp. Nagpur, 1889. 

Notes on the Annual Statements of the Registration Department of the 
Central Provinces for the year 1888-89. Fep. Nagpur, 1889. 

Notes on the Annual Statements of Vaccine Operations in the Central 
Provinces for the year 1888-89. Fep. Nagpur, 1889. 

Report on the Jails of the Central Provinces for the year 1888. By the 
Inspector-General of Prisons. Fcp. Nagpur, 1889. 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Criminal) of the Central Pro- 
vinces for the year 1888. Fcp. Nagpur, 1889. 

Report on the Police Administration of the Central Provinces for the 

year 1888. Fep. Nagpur, 1889. 

Returns of Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the quarter 
ending the 3lst of March 1889. Fecp. Nagpur, i889. 

CuirFr ComMisstoner, Centrat Provincrs. 

Informe de la Direccion General de Estadistica, 1888. S8vo. Guatemala, 
1889. 

DirECCION GENERAL DE Estapistica, GUATEMALA. 

Atlas of the Eastern Middle Anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania and 
adjoining counties. Part IJ, A. A. 8 sheets folded, 8vo. 

GroLocicaL SurvEY oF Prennsybvanta. 

Urnatiat Report on Hmigration from the Port of Calcutta to British and 
Foreign Colonies, 1888. By Surgeon-Major D. W. D. Comins, 
Protector of Emigrants. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

Annual Report on Inland Emigration for the year 1888. By Surgeon- 
Major D. W. D. Comins, Superintendent of Emigration. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1889. 

Annual Report on tke Police Administration of the Town of Calcutta 
and its Suburbs for the year 1888. By J. Lambert, Esq., C. I. E., 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

Returns of the Rail-borne Trade of Bengal for the quarter ending the 

| 31st March, 1889. Fcep. Calcutta, 1889. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal 
for the year 1888. By Surgeon-Major W. H. Gregg, M. B., Sani- 
tary Commissioner for Bengal. Fcp. Calcutta, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Government of India, Despatch No. 1, of 22nd January 1889 (Revenue 

-and Agri. Department) relating to the working of the Inland 
Emigration Act No. 1 of 1882. Fep. London, 1889, 
The Indian Antiquary, March and April, 1889. 4to. Bombay, 1889. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home Deparrment. 
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The Shargi Architecture of Jaunpur, with notes on Zafarabad, Sahet- 
Mahet and other places in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
Archeological Survey of India, new series, Vol. I 4to. Calcutta, 
1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF INpIA, Rey. AND AGRI. DEPARTMENT. 

A Catalogue of the Moths of India, compiled by Colonel C. Swinhoe 
and H. C. Cotes, Part VII, Index, &c. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 

Inpian Mosevum. 

Arnold Toynbee. By F. C. Montague (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, seventh series, I). 
8vo. Baltimore, 1889. 

History of Co-dperation in the United States (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Vol. VI). 8vo. 
Baltimore, 1888. 

JouHns Hopkins University, BALTIMORE. 

Administration Report of the Marine Survey of India for the official 
year 1888-89. Fep. Poona, 1889. 

Marine Survey or Inpia. 

Proceedings of the Trustees of the Newberry Library for the year 
ending January 5th, 1889. 8vo. Chicago, 1889. 

Newperry Liprary, Caicago. 

Lettre 4 M. Reinaud, Membre de I’ Institut de France, sur quelques 
médailles Houlagonides, par William H. Scott, D. M. (Extrait de 
la Revue Archéologique, XI°® année). 8vo. Paris, 1854. 

Note sur deux monnaies Ortokides et sur une monnaie des Atabeks 
(Extrait de la Revue Archéologique, X® année). S8vo. Paris, 1853. 

Nouvelle collection de monnaies Orientales du geass Komaroff. 8vo. 
St. Petersburgh, 1888. 

Nummi Pelliculati. By Aquilla Smith, M. D., M. R. I. A. (Reprinted 
from the Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd series, Vol. V). 8vo. London, 
1885. 

Was Ecclesiastical money coined at Clonmacnoise, A. D.1170? By | 
Aquilla Smith, M. D., M. R. I. A. (Reprinted from the Journal of 
the Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland, 4th 
series, Vol. VII). 8vo. 1885. 

V. A. Smira, Hsq., C. S. 

Report of the Mineral Resources of the United States for 1887, By 
David T. Day. 8vo. Washington, 1888. 

Unitep States Geo.oaicaL Survey, WASHINGTON. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang, X, Nrn. 19—23 und 
Inhalt Jahr IX. 
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Berlin. Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik,—Band 
CIV, Heft 4. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XX XVIII, Heft 6—10. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et NEM SE sia XXT, 
' No. 6, 

Gottingen. Der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenachatten;<sGsttin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 10 und 11, 1889. : 

—————— ——. Nachrichten, Nrn. 8, 1889. 

Leeds. The Journal of Goch dlogy)2-Val. VI, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie, — Band XXXVII, Heft 3. 

vss ~Beiblatter, Band XIII, Stiick 6. 

Pe ches Centralblatt,—Nrn. 20—24. 

‘London. Mind;—Vol. XIV, No. 55, July, 1889. 

: The Annals and Magazine of Natural History;—Vol. III, 

(sixth series), No. 18, June, 1889. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LIX, Nos. 1543—1547. 

The Entomologist,—Vol. XXII, No. 318, June, 1889. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXV, No. 301, 

June, 1889. 

The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXVII, No. 318, June, 1889. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 

—Vol. XXVIII, (5th series) No. 169, June, 1889. 

The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XIX, No. 2, June, 
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The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXVI, No. 149, July, 1889. 
The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics,— 
Vol. XXIV, No. 93, June, 1889. | 

The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXVII, Nos. 1909— 











1913. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXVII, (3'4 
Series), No. 222, June, 1889. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances,— 
Tome CVIII, Nos. 18—22. 

———, Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XVII (6™ Série), 
Mai et Juin, 1889. 

——, Journal des Savants,—Mai, 1889. 

——, Revue Scientifique, Tome XLIII, Nos. 24—26 et Tome XLIV, 
Nos. 1 et 2. 

——, Revue Critique d’ Historie et de Litterature,—Tome XXVII, 
18—22. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology,—Vol. XI, Part I; Vol. V (2nd 
Series), Part, I. 
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PooKs PURCHASED, 


Davins, T. W., Pu. D. Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1888, 8vo, 
London, 1988. . 

Freer, M. Le'on. Samyutta-Nikaya, Part II, Nidana-Vagga (Pali 
Text Society). 8vo. London, 1888. | 

Minayerr, Proressor. Petavattbu (Pali Text Society). 8vo. London, 
1889. 

Morris, Rev. Ricuarp, M. A. LL. D. Anputtare-Nikéya, Part Il, 
Catukka Nipata (Pali Text Society). 8vo. London, 1888. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H. M.’s “ Challenger,” 
Zoology, Vol. XXXI,. 4to. London, 1889, 

Srarcke, C. N. The Primitive Family in its origin and development 
(The International Scientific Series, Vol. LXV1). S8yvo, London, 
1889. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR NovemBER, 1889, 


CADo<——_____— 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 6th November 1889 at 9 p. u. 


E. T. Arxinson, Esq., C.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following members were present : 

H. Beveridge, Esq., H. C. Cotes, Esq., Babtii Saratchandra Das, 
H, Gay, Hsq., Dr. G. M. Giles, Dr. Hoernle, C. Little, Esq., Dr. K. 
Macleod, Kumar Rameshwar Maliah, W, H. Miles, Esq., T. R. Munro, 
Esq., L. de Nicéville, Hsq., J. D. Nimmo, Hsq., Dr. P. K. Ray, W. L. 
Sclater, Hsq., Babi Hiraldl Sen, Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, Dr. W. J. 
Simpson, J. Wood-Mason, Hsq. 


Visitor. J. A. Cairns, Esq. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Ninety-four presentations were announced, details of which are ~ 
given in the Library List appended. 


The Szcretary reported that the following gentlemen had been 
elected Ordinary Members of the Society during the recess, in accord- 
ance with Rule 7. 

J. D. Nimmo, Esq. 

Munshi Aziz-ud-din Ahmad. 

H. H. Prabhunarain Singh, Bahadur, Maharaja of Benares. 
Raja Ramranjan Chuckerbutty, Bahadur. 

J.C. Bose, Hsq., M. A. 
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The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded were ballot- 
ted for and elected Ordinary Members : 
Hon’ble Raja Rameshwara Singh, Bahadur. 
Dr. Edmund James Simpson. 
Pandit Jwala Prashad, M. A. 
J. R. Adie, Esq., M. B. 
W. A. Lee, Esq. 
Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, I. M.S. 
Capt. D. C. Phillott. 
W. B. Colville, Esq. 


The following gentleman has intimated his wish to withdraw from 
the Society : 


Kumar Nilkrishna Deb, Bahadur. 


The Secretary reported the death of the following Member : 
HK. J. Jones, Hsq. 


also that the election of Major A. W. Jamieson had been cancelled at 
the request of that Officer, who reported his inability to take up Mem- 
bership at present as he was contemplating an early return to Europe ; 
and that the election of the following gentleman had been cancelled 
under Rule 9, as he had not paid his admission fee and first quarter’s 
subscription. 

Babt: Surendranath Ray, B. L., proposed by Babi Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyay. 


The Secretary announced that J. D. Nimmo, Hsq., had compound- 


ed his subscription as a Resident Member by the payment in a single 
sum of Rs. 420. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that Mr. Beames had been elected a 


Member of the Council in consequence of the vacancy caused by the 
death of Dr. Waldie. 


The Cuairman read the following letter from Mons, A. Suchetet, 
asking to be furnished with the names of Naturalists belonging to the 
Society, and others, to whom he could address enquiries concerning 
hybridity regarding birds, reptiles, insects d&e. 

“T’anneé derniére j’ai eu l’honneur de vous adresser plusieurs de- 
mandes concernant V’hybridité dans le régne animal, vous avez été 
assez bon pour m’envoyer des indications qui m’ont été trés utiles. 
Mon intention est, cette année, d’ecrire 4 un grand nombre de naturalistes 
pour savoir s’ ils possédent dans leurs collections quelques pieces hybrides 
ou s’ ils ont observé eux mémes soit 4 ]’état libre, soit dans la captivité, 
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des croisements entre especes animales (oiseaux, reptiles, insectes, 
coquilles, ou autres). Vous seriez donc bien aimable de me communiquer 
la liste des membres de votre société que vous avez probablement im- 
primée dans vos archives ; dans le cas contraire votre secrétaire voudrait- 
i] avoir l’obligeance de me la copier (inutile d’ajouter que je m’offre 
a payer les honoraires pour le temps passé 4 ce travail qui me serait 
@une grande utilité). : 

“ J’espére, Monsieur le Président, que vous voudrez bien acceder & 
ma demande, mon but seul, en vous demandant cette liste, est de me 
renseigner prés des naturalistes qui peuvent avoir quelques faits 4 me 
communiquer. 

“Je yous prie, avec mes remerciements bien sincéres, d’agréer 
Vexpression de mes sentiments les plus distingués. 


A. SUCHETET. 
Propriétaire a’ Breauté par Goderville au chateau d’ Autiville. 


Seine Inférieuse. 


le 31 Julliet, 1889. France. 


The CHairMAN read the following translation of a French letter 
from Mons. H. Senart reporting his inability to attend the Congress at 
Stockholm, where he had been asked to represent the Asiatic Society. 

“T intended to send you a résumé of the proceedings of the Stock- 
holm Congress and to express to you at the same time my lively appre- 
ciation of the honour the Asiatic Society of Bengal conferred on me by 
asking me to represent it at the Congress. With deep regret I have to 
inform you, to-day, of my inability to discharge the mission with which 
I have been entrusted. I was on my way to Stockholm, when cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control whatever, compelled me to 
return. Under any circumstances I would have regretted this deeply ; 
all the more so, as in this manner I was prevented from availing myself 
of the flattering distinction which the Society has bestowed upon me. 

“May I ask you, Mr. President, to convey to the Council of your 
Society my apologies, as well as the expression of my sincere gratitude. 
The remembrance of the flattering honour which the Society intended 
to bestow on me will always be very precious to me, and add to the 
debt of gratitude which I already owe to your distinguished Society. 

‘Please to accept, Mr. President, the assurance of my respectful 
sentiments, with which I have the honour to remain 

Yours very sincerely, 


October 5th, 1889. EMILE SENART, 
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The PuHinoLogican SrecreTARY read a letter from Mr. Sandford, 
forwarding a note from Mr. Chamberlain together with some coins found 
at Vynot, near the N. W. Railway Station, Reti. 


The PuitoLoeicaL Secretary exhibited eleven early Muhamma-— 
dan coins presented by Thakur Raghubir Baksh Sing, Talukdar of Reh. 
wan, Rai Bareli district, through Mr. V. A. Smith; also two specimens 
of silver coins found in the Hardoi district, presented by the Govern- 
ment of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 


The PuitotocicaL SzcRETARY read reports on the following finds 
of Treasure Trove coins. 

1. Report on 196 coins forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Shahpur with his No. 624, dated 24th July, 1889. 

The coins are stated to have been found in an earthen vessel in 
the ground near Lodhi in the Salt Range. 

The metal of the coins is an amalgam of copper and silver, and, 
with one exception, they are all of one kind; viz., coins of the Pathan 
Sultén of Dehli, Guiydsu-p-pin BatBay, who reigned from A, H. 
664-686, or A. D. 1265-1287, of the type, described and figured by 
HE, Thomas in his Ohronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 185, 
No. 118 (plate II, fig. 43). They show on the obverse the Sultan’s 
name and title in Arabic character, and on the reverse in a circular 
area the word Balban in Arabic, and in a circular margin the Sultan’s 
name and title in Nagari characters. The single exception is a coin of 
Saifu-d-din Muhammad Kutlagh Khan, who A. D. 1255 revolted against 
the Sultan of Dehli, Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, the immediate predecessor 
of Ghiydsu-d-din Balban. This type of coin is described and figured 
in Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities (ed. Thomas), vol. I, p. 37, (plate IT, 
fig, 14), 


2. Report on 304 silver coins, forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Jabalpur, with his No. 2128, dated 15th June, 1889. 

The find-place is not stated in the Deputy Commissioner’s letter. 
The coins were forwarded, with a rough and inaccurate attempt at 
identification, distributed in five lots. 

The coins are all rupees of the following Mughal emperors of 
Delhi: 

I. Sadun Jandy, A. H. 1037-1068=A. D. 1627-1658, 


an indifferent specimen of the two-square- 

areas type; regnal year 17; 1 
II, Avranezis, A. H. 1068-1118=A. D. 1658-1707; 

indifferent specimens; mint and dates; ille- 

gible on most; one with mihr munir. 9 
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III. Farroxn Srvar, A. H. 1124-1131=A. D. 1712-1719. 

‘Mint: Shah Jahanabad, date 1126 on one ; others 

illegible. 2 
ITV. Muuyammap Sudu, A. H. 1131-1161 =1719-1748. 

Type 1, Sahib Qirdn; indifferent specimens: 4 

Type 2, Badshah Ghazi ; various dates. 


a, Mint: Akbarnagar, specimens 23 
b, » ‘Agimdabdd, 3 48 
oe. | enares, a 6 
d, , Murshidabdad, = 19 
6: 5, £4bareily, + 2 
jr ere Korah, Hf 1 
J, 5 dahdngirnagar, ap 2 
—— 105 
VY. Aumap Sudan, A. H. 1161-1167=A. D. 1748-1754; 
four varieties: a, date in top line 10 
b, date in middle line 4,2 
c, date in bottom line 16 
d, do, with Bahadur inter- 
secting 15 
a 83 
VI. ’Atamein Zknf, A. H. 1167—1173=A. D. 1754— 
1759 ; two varieties: a, date in top line: 62 
b, date in bottom line 11 
eee 73 
VII. Swin ’Atam, A. H. 1173—1221=A. D. 1759— 
1806, two varieties: a, date in top line 24, 
b, date in bottom line Yj 
a 31 
Grand Total 8 304: 





3. Report on 112 silver and two gold coins forwarded by the 


401 G 
XVIIL1 dated 25th June 


Officiating Collecter of Tipperah with his No. 
1889. 

The coins are stated to have been found while reducing the plinth 
of the western house of Babi Dwija Das Datta of Gutaura in Ph. Serail, 
Sub-Division, Brahmanbarriah. Their value is stated to be Rs. 112-10 
of the silver and Rs. 44-4 of the gold coins. Together with the coins 
a gold tabiz or amulet-holder, value Rs. 18-12, was found, which, however, 


has not been forwarded to me, 
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The coins belong to the following Mughal Emperors of Delhi: 
I. Muvuammap Sufu, A. H. 1131—1161=A. D. 1719— 


1748. 
(a) two gold mohurs, Type Sahib Qirdn mint 
Daru-|-Khilafat Shahjahanabad. “2 
(6) three Rupees, type Bddshah Ghazi, mint 
Arcot and Surat; dates illegible. 3 
II. Aumap SHAn Bawdder, A. H. 1161—1167=A. D. 
1748—54. 
two Rupees, mint Arcot, date illegible. 2 
Ill. ’Auamefr ZdAni, A. H. 1167—1173=A, D. 1754— 
1759: 
74 Rupees of two varieties, mint Arcot, date ille- 
gible. 74: 


IV. Susu ’Anam, A. H. 1173—1221=A. D. 1759—1806. 
(a) South-Indian variety, mint Arcot; legible 
dates 1205, 1198, 1183, 1206, 1199. 2 
(b) North-Indian variety, mint Murshidabad. 


(c) Three eight-anna and one four-anna pieces ; 
mint Murshidabad. 4 





Total “ae 114 





4. Report on 17 old silver coins forwarded by the Collector of 
Murshidabad with his No. 854-G, dated July 30th 1889. 

The coins consist of 7 eight-anna and 10 four-anna pieces of the 
emperor Shah ’Alam, but of British mintage, all except one bearing the 
mint name Murshidabad and the date 19 of Shah ’Alam’s reign, though 
they were really struck in Calcutta. The one exception is a four-anna 
piece bearing the mint name Farrukhabad and the year 40 of Shah 
’Xlam’s reign, but also struck at Calcutta. Though not very old, small 
coins of this description are not often found, and therefore possess some 
numismatic value. 


5. Report on 175 old silver coins, forwarded by the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Ajmere with his No. 427, dated 18th April 1889 and No. 
644 of the 22nd June, 1889. 

The coins are said to have been discovered in Marwéaré without any 
further specification of the find place. 

They belong to the so-called class of Indo-Sassanian coins, that is, 
coins struck in India in more or less crude imitation of the Persian coins 
of the Sassanide dynasty which reigned from A, D. 226-652. Coins of 


Se ee 


q 


“a i 2 
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this description have been occasionally found, and specimens of several 
different kinds have been described and figured in Prinsep’s Indian Anti- 
quities, Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua and elsewhere. But no Indo-Sassa- 
nian coins, so far as Il amaware, of a type so closely resembling the 
real Sassanian coins as those of the present find, have ever been dis- 
covered. Those approaching nearest to the present coins are figured in 
Plate XX XIII (figs. 7, 8, 9, 10) of Vol. I, of the Indian Antiqui- 
ties. | 

The coins of the present find show a very striking resemblance to 
the genuine coins of the Sassanide king Firtz, who reigned from A. D. 459- 
486. His coins are of two different types of which one appears to be- 
long to the earlier part and the other to the later part (about A. D. 471- 
486) of his reign. It is the latter type (7. e., later type) of Firtiz’s coins which 
the coins of the present find resemble. The distinguishing features of these 
later coins of Firtiz are: on the obverse, the king’s bust wearing a tiara 
to which two eagle’s wings are attached and which is surmounted by a 
crescent enfolding a globe or a star. The king’s face is more or less 
bearded and occasionally moustached, his hair is gathered in a coil at 
the back of his head. In the field, in front and behind the head, are the 
conventional corkscrew fillets. On the reverse there is the usual fire- 
altar flanked on each side by a human figure and surmounted on the 
right by acrescent and onthe left bya star. In exceptional cases the 
star is on the right and the crescent on the left, and in some others there 
is another crescent instead of the star. On both the obverse and reverse 
there are Pahlavi legends. See EH. Thomas’s Sassanians in Persia, 
plate V, figs 8 and 9. Every one of these particulars is clearly trace- 
able, though in somewhat cruder execution, on all the coins of the 
present find. There is only one noteworthy exception; on none of 
them is any Pahlavi legend, nor indeed any legend whatsoever. 

The coins are distinctly divisible into two classes according to the 
features of the head represented on the obverse. On those of Class I the 
head is of a distinctly Sassanian type, and in the better specimens has a 
decided resemblance to the head of Firiz as seen on his coins. On those 
of Class II, on the other hand, the features are those of a rude Barbarian 
with thick lips and large nose, not unlike those of the Indo-Scythian 
king Kadphises on some of his well-known gold-coins. The coins of 
Class I, are of two different types, distinguished mainly by the artistic 
execution of the head. Under each type there are the two varieties 
marked by the position of the star and crescent on the reverse; there 
is a third variety which clearly shows the moustache of the king. One 
specimen shows clear traces of having been twice struck. 

The age of the coins may be determined by their remarkably close 
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imitation of Firtiz’s coins. They cannot be genuine coins of Firaz 
for two reasons, (1) because their execution does not quite come up to 
the standard of Firtz’s known genuine coins; and (2) because they 
do not bear any Pahlavi legend. At the same time they must be of 
Firtz’s time, that is, of the latter half of the 5th century A. D.; they 
cannot be of a later date, for in that case they would rather imitate 
Sassanian coins of Firtz’s successors. From the absence of any 
Pahlavi legend and Sassanide king’s name, it may be concluded that the 
coins were not issued either by a Sassanide king or by any of his 
vassals or governors. They must be the issue of some hostile king 
who adopted Firtz’s coinage, but omitted Firtz’s name. It is known 
from history that during the latter part of his reign, Firiz was en- 
gaged in calamitous campaigns against the white Huns in which he 
lost his life. The Huns annexed the Eastern districts of the Sassanide 
kingdom (Khorasan and Kabul), and then passed on to the invasion of 
India. It was probably their leader who about this time (A. D. 470— 
486) adopted Firtz’s coinage. He naturally omitted Firtz’s name, 
though he at first retained Firtiz’s likeness on the obverse (Class I). 
Subsequently he appears to have substituted his own likeness for that of 
Firtz (Class II). At the time of the Hunnic invasion of India their 
leaders were Toramana and his son Mihirakula. The latter succeeded 
his father about A. D. 515; and Toramana appears to have had a rather 
long reign, so that he may have succeeded to the leadership of the 
Huns about A. D. 470 or perhaps even earlier (see Fleet’s Introduction 
to Vol. III of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, pp. 10-12). His 
Indian campaigns, during which he conquered Kashmir, the Panjab, 
Sindh, Rajputana and a portion of Central India, probably fell within 
the period A. D. 490—510. In India it is known from extant coins 
of his that he imitated the contemporary Gupta coinage, and he appears 
to have observed a similar practice in Kashmir. It is, therefore, pro- 
bable that he followed a similar course during the period of his conquest 
of portions of the Sassanide kingdom, and that the coins of the present 
find, the age of which coincides with that of Toramdna, are issues of © 
the latter king. They may have been carried by his advancing army 
into India, and thus be brought to the place where they have now been 
discovered. It is curious that these coins should bear no legend what- 
soever, though Toramana’s Indian, as well as Kashmirian, imitated coins 
are inscribed with his name. Perhaps the fact may be accounted for 
by the circumstance that his Sassanian imitations were his first attempt 
at coining money of his own. If my suggestion that these coins are — 
issues of Toramana should prove to be correct, the barbarian head on the 
obverse of Class II, may be a portrait of Toramana himself. 
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Accordingly the coins may be classified thus :— 
Class I, obverse: Sassanian Head. 


Variety 1, fair execution (head of Firtz) 
No. of Specimen, 


Sub-variety a, reverse: star on left, crescent on 


right, aa ie eke 
; b, 5»: crescent on left, star o 
right, a oi ge pe Bs 
os C, 5: crescent on both sides, ... 2 
7 d, », +: double-struck, ee 
Total, ... 33—33 


Variety 2, crude execution (head of Firiz) 
Sub-variety a, reverse: star on left, crescent on 


right, ie oe 
b, » : crescent on left, star o 
right, ies eee 
Total, ... 64-64 

Variety 3, moustached head ; reverse of all have star 
on left, crescent on right, total, ses 20630 
Indifferent specimens of Class I, total, .., aemeoe 
Class II, obverse: Barbarian Head, total, ... rg tes, 


od 


Total ... 78—78 


eee tT 


Grand total, ... 175 





6. Report on 395 old coins forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Shahpur with his No. 586, dated 10th July, 1889. 

The coins are stated to have been found in an earthen vessel on a 
hill-side near the village of Chitta in the Salt-range by a man called 
’Alam Khan, who was digging out stones to make a wall. 

The metal of the coins is a mixture of silver and copper. Their size 
is very small, about that of a 2-anna piece. They belong to Saifu-d-din 
Hasan Qurlagh about A. H. 620=A. D. 1222. They have been de- 
scribed by EH. Thomas in his Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
p. 96. They are coins of the so-called “‘ bull and horseman”’ type and have 
been found rather numerously of late. On most of them (321 speci- 
mens) the legends are illegible; on the remainder (74 specimens) the 
legend is more or Jess fully preserved. 
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The PainotocicaL Secretary read the following letter from Babu 
Gaurd4s Bysack, announcing the presentation to the Society of a copy 
of Giridhara’s translation of the “ Gita Govinda.” 

“In forwarding a copy of Giridhara’s metrical translation of Jaya- 
deva’s immortal lyric the ‘“ Gita-Govinda”, which the editor Babi 
Sh4mlal Bysack has handed me for presentation to the Asiatic Society, 
1 think the fact that the translation was made by Giridhara so long ago 
as in the Bengali Sakabda 1658 (A. D. 1736) should be noticed. It 
did not appear before the public till the editor Babi Shamlal published 
it only the other day with copious notes and a sketch of Jayadeva’s life. 

“The translation appears to be as literal as the language would 
allow, and what is noteworthy in it is that the metre and the music of 
the original Sanscrit idyll have been thoroughly preserved. Giridhara 
appears to have had the true poetic genius, and he can fairly claim to 
stand side by side with the best lyric poets of Bengal, such as Chandi- 
dasa, Vidyapati and Govindadasa. The best living writers of the 
Bengali language consider his translation by far superior to all existing 
translations. It is truly a literary gem. But the wonder is that the 
name of the poet Giridhara should have remained unknown so long to the 
literary world. Who this Giridhara was, it is now difficult to trace. 
The poet’s last lines shew that he made the translation at the desire of 
a Vaishnava, by which he means, though he does not say as much, that 
as he himself was a Vaishnava, so was his patron. ‘ 

‘“‘ The fact of the manuscript having hitherto been in the possession 
of a single family, favours the supposition that a scion of that family had 
had a hand in the production of the work. Seeing Giridhara gifted 
with a poetic talent, he utilised him in effecting the translation. 

‘* As a rule, wealthy Hindus of the olden days considered it their 
duty, and found special delight to encourage learned men, whether 
Brahmins or Vaishnavas, and among them many a poet and many a 
philosopher who have passed away unknown to fame, found support 
and patronage. The practice with the old patriarchs, specially of Vaish- 
nava families, to make their morning prayers in hymns and songs 
might have led to the Bengali translation. Jayadeva’s songs being 
popular, it is probable that Babti Bharat Chandra Bysack, an ancestor 
of the editor by the maternal side who was known in his family as a 
learned and pious man, desired Giridhara to translate them into Bengali 
so that they might be set to music and sung by him in his own tongue. 

‘The editor and publisher Babi Shamlal deserves the thanks of the 
public for having unearthed the poet after the lapse of a century and 
half.” 
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The following papers were read— 

1, Some notes on the Savaras.—By Mr. W. H. P. Driver. 

The paper will be published in full in the Journal, Part I. 

2. Description of a new Coccid recently found attacking the Tea 
Plant in Assam and the Kangra Valley.—By W. M. Masxatt, Hsa. 
Communicated by H. T. Arxrnson, Hsa. 

3. On the Tortoises described as Chaibassia.—By R. LypprKsr, Esa. 
Communicated by J. Woov-Mason, Esq. 

4. Description of some new or rare species of Fishes from the Bay of 
Bengal.—By Dr. A. Atcock, Surgeon Naturalist to the Marine Survey. 

5. The Hthiopian and Oriental representative of the cena Sub- 
family Vatidee.—By J. Woop-Mason, Hse. 

6. H’tudes sur les Arachnides de? Himalya recuetllis par M. M. Oxp- 
HAM ef Woop-Mason et faissent partie de collection de l’ Indian Museum, 
lre. partie—Par M. BH. Simon. Communicated by the Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum. 

These papers will be published in full in the Journal, Part II. 


7. Ha-shang-rgyal-po and Ug-tad, a dialogue translated from the 
Tibetan by Dr. Kart Marx, Moravian Missionary at Leh, Ladakh. Com- 
municated by Dr. HOERNLE. 

8. A tradition of Lohardagga.—By Mr. W. H. P. Driver. 

9. A find of early Muhammadan coins in the fiat Bareli district, 
Oudh.—By V. A. Situ, Esa. 

10. The Non-Brahmanical religious literature of Bengal.—By Panvir 
HARAPRASAD SuHAstri, M. A. 

These papers will be published in full in the Journal, Part I. 

1l. Descriptions of seven additional new Indian Amphipods.—By 
G. M. Giuus, M. B., F. R. C.S., late Surgeon Naturalist Marine Survey , 
of India. 

The paper will be published in full in the Journal, Part IT. 





LIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in August last. 





J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University. —Circulars. Vol. VIII, No. 74. 
Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen. Deel XXVII, Aflevering, 2. 
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Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Bataviaasch Register of de Notulen der Vergaderingen over de 
Jaren 1879 t/m 1888. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
scutide. Deel XX XIII, Aflevering, 2. 

Berlin. Entomlogischen Verein in Berlin.—Hntomologische Zoitschritt, 
Band XX XIII, Heft 1. 

——. Der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin.— 
Sitzungsberichte. I,—X XI, 1889. 

Birmingham. Birmingham Philosophical aah Vol. 
VI, Part 1, Session, 1887.88. 

Bombay. Botaronolegicel Society of Botibay,osomeal Bike both 
No. 7. 








Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 
Vol. XVII, Ne. 47. 
Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, No. 216, Part 2, Vol. 
XVII, Nos. 221-222. 
Brisbane. Royal Society of Queensland—Proceedings, Vol. VI, Part 
4, and Report of sixth Annual Meeting. 
Budapest. La Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Tome XVII, Fasciculi 
4.6. 
Buenos Aires. La Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba, —Boletin 
Tome XI, Entrega, 3. 
Calcutta. Geological ae ervey of India,—Records, Vol. XXII, Part 3. 
Indian Engineering, Vol. VI, Nos. 6—18 and Index to 
Vol. V. 
Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, Raekke II 
Bind. 4, Hefte 3. 
Dublin. Royal Dublin Society,—Scientific Proceedings, Vol. VI, (N. 8.) 
Parts 3-6. 





Scientific Transactions. (Series II), Vol. IV, Parts 








2—5, 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society, Magazine, Vol. V, 
No. 7, July 1889. 

Florence. La Societ&é Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome. V, Fasci- 
colo 5°e 6°. 

La Societa Italiana di Antropologia, Htnologia and Psicologia 
Comparata,—Archivio per 1’ Antropologia e la Htnologia. Vol. 
XIX, Fascicolo 1°. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal- Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. Deel. IV, (5° Volgr.) Aflevering 3. 
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Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin 
Juillet-Aott 1889. 

Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. IT, No. 10. 

Jassy. Societatii Stintifice si Literare din Iasi—Arhiva, No. 1. Julie, 
August 1889. 

Konigsberg. Der Physikalisch-Okonomischen Gesellschaft zu K6nigs- 
berg,—Schriften. Jahrgang 29, 1888. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Abhand- 
lungen. Band, IX, No. 2. 

/ Zeitschrift. Band, XLIII, Heft. II. 

London. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 81. 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. 

XCVI, 1888-89, Part IT. 

Linnean Society of London,—Journal (Botany), Vol. XXIII, 

Nos. 156-157; Vol. XXIV, Nos. 163-164; Vol. XXV, Nos. 165-170 ; 

Vol. XXVI, No. 173. 

General Index to the first 20 Vols. of the Journal 

Botany and the Botanical portion of the Proceedings, November, 

1838 to June, 1886. 

i Journal (Zoology), Vol. XX, Nos. 119—121, Vol, 

XXI, No. 132, Vol. XXII, No. 140. 

Transactions (Botany), Vol. II, Part 16. 

: Transactions (Zoology), Vol. IJ, Part 18, Vol. 

IV, Part 3, Vol. V, Parts I,—3. 

List of Fellows, Session 1888-1889. 

——. Nature. Vol. XL, Nos. 1030—-1041. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 

Vol. XLIX, No. 8. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLIX, 

No. 8, June 1889. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XI, No. 7, 

July 1889. 

. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 3, 1889. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLVI, No. 280. 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LII.—Part 4. 

The Academy. Nos. 899—910. 

The Atheneum, Nos. 3222—3233. 

Zoological Society of London. Proceedings, Part I, 1889, 

Melvin. Royal Society of Victoria,—Proceedings, Vol. I (New 
Series) 1889. 

Mendon. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Vol. XT, 
No. 4. 
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Mexico. la Sociedad Cientifica ‘“‘ Antonio Alzate,”—Memorias. Tomo. 
II, Num. 9-10. 

Observatorio Meteorolégico-Magnético Central de México.— 

Bolotin Mensual, Resumen del. Afio. de. 1888. 

Informes Y Documentos Relativos 4 Commercio Inte- 
rior Y Exterior Agricultura, Mineria é Industrias, Nos. 46-47. Abril, 
Mayo 1889. 

Munich. Der. K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Abhandlungen, 
Historische Classe, Band XVIII, Abtheilung 2. 

—-. Abhandlungen, Mathematisch Physikalische Classe. 

Band XVI, Abtheilung 3. 

———.. Sitzungsberichte, Mathematische Physikalische 

Giasea: Heft. 1—2, 1888. 

aa, ———. Sitzunsberichte, Philosophische-philologische 

und Historische Classe. Band II, Heft I—II, und Heft IJ—III, 
1888. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,— Proceedings, Vol. XIV. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique. Tome XIII, No. 2. 

Philadelphia. The Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery, Vol. 
LX; Wo. 1. Vols Xi eNoae: 

Prague. Der K. K. Sternwarte zu Prag,—Magnetische und Meteoro- 
logische Beobachtungen, 49th, Jahrgang, 1888. 

Rio de Janeiro. Imperial Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do 
Observatorio, Anno 4, Nos. 5, 6, 8. 

Rome. La Société Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. 
XVIII, Disp. 62,—9, 

Santiago. Der Deutschen Wissenchaftlichen Vereines zu Santiago, 
Verhandlungen, Band II, Heft 1. 

Shanghai. China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol. 
XXL Noss: ; 

St. Petersburg. L’ Académie Impériale Sciences de St. Pétersbourg,— 
Mémoires. Tome XXXVI, Nos. 14—16. 

—_—_————. Comité Géologique,—Mémoires, Tome III, No. 4. 

———. Proceedings, Tome XXV, No. 2. 

Stettin. Entomologischen Veriene zu Stettin.—Hntomologische Zeitung, 
Jahrgang XLIX—LVIII, 1878—1887. 

Stuttgart. Des Vereins fiir Vaterlindische Naturkunde in Wiurttem- 
burg,—Jahreshefte. LV, Jahrgang 1889. 

Sydney. Royal Society of New South Wales,—Journal and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. IV. (2 Ser.) Part II, April—June 1889. 

Tokyd. Imperial University of Japan,—Journal of the College of 
Science, Vol. Il], Parts 1—2. ; 
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Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXIV, 
Disp. 184,—15*. 





_— ————.. Memorie. Serie II, Tomo XXXIX. 
Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen. 
Band XIX, Heft III. | 

Verhandlungen, Nos. 10-12, 1889. 
Der Kaiserlischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Almanach, 
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—. Archiv fir Osterreichische Geschichte. 
Band LXXII, Hialfte 2; Band LX XIII, Halfte 1—2. 
: —. Denkschriften (Mathematisch-Naturwis- 
senschafliche classe). Band LIV. 1888. 
—. Sitzungsberichte, (Mathematisch-Natur- 
wissenschaftliche classe). Abtheilung I, Band XCVII, Heft 1-5 
Abtheilunge IIa, Band XCVII, Heft 1—?7; Abtheilung IIb., 
Band XCVII, Heft 1—7; Abtheilung ITI, Band XCVII, Heft 1-6. 
oo —. Sitzungsberichte (Philosophisch-Histo- 
rische classe). Band CXVI. 
Yokohama. Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens in Tokio,—Mittheilungen. Band V, Heft. 42. 


























Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 

Bysack, Syam LAt. Giridhara’s metrical translation in Bengali verse 
of the poem ‘‘ Gita-Govinda ” by Jay Deva. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 

fee eh. CEs. Lin D., &¢c. The Fauna of British India, including 
Ceylon and Burmah. Hdited by W.T. Blanford. Fishes, Vols. 
TandII. 8vo. London, 1889. 

Gupta, Rasantkanta. Jay Deva Charita, second edition. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1889. 

Roy, Prorde CHAnpra, C. I. H. The Mahdabharatta, translated into 
English prose. Parts 52 and 53. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 

Syep Aur Binegrami, B. A. Al Haqdik, The Arabic Quarterly Review, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 8vo. 1889. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


The Age of Patanjali,; by Pundit N. Bashyacharya. 8vo. Madras, 
1889. 
ApYaR OrtENTAL Liprary, Mapras. 
Joseph von. Fraunhofer’s Gesammlte Schriften. Im Auftrage der Ma- 
thematisch-physikalischen classe der Koniglich  Bayerischen 
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Akademie der Wissenschaften. Herausgegben von HK. Lommel. 
4to. Munchen, 1888. 
Axapvemig Der WissenscHarren, Monica. 
Magyar Tud, Akadémiai Almanach Polgari és csillagaszati I 
1889. 8vo. Buda Pest, 1889. 
Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn. Zeitschrift fir die Volks- 
kunde der bewohner ungarns und seiner nebenlainder. Redigiert und 
herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Anton Herrman. Jahrgang I, Heft II], 


1887-89. 4to. Buda Pest, 1889. 
EK. T. Atkinson, Esa. . 


Catalogue of Fossil Reptilia and Amphibia in the British Museum 
(Natural History). Part II. containing the orders Ichthyopterygia 
and Sauropterygia, by Richard Lydekker, B. A., F.G.8. 8vo. 
London, 1889. : 

British Museum. 

The Calcutta Review, No. 77, 1864. 8vo. Caleutta, 1864. 

BAsu GaurpAs Bysack. 

The Law of Testamentary Devise as administered in India, or the Law 
relating to Wills in India—Tagore Law Lectures, 1887, by G. S. 
Henderson, M. A. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 

Catcurta UNIVERSITY. 

Report on Education in the Central Provinces for the year 1888-89. 
Fep. Nagpur, 1889. 

Report on the Excise Revenue in the Central Provinces for the year 
1888-89. Fep. Nagpur, 1889. 

Resolution on the Management by Government of Private Estates in the 
Central Provinces for the Revenue year 1887-88 ending 30th 
September, 1888. Fcep. Nagpur, 1889. 

Returns on the Rail-borne traffic of the aa Provinces during the 
quarter ending 30th June, 1889. 

Curifr COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Plan of the Chinese Empire, showing the names of all the Provinces, 
their extent, population, Provincial Capitals, Districts, Counties and 
chief Countries, &c. Compiled by W. Mesney, Shanghai, China— 
mounted sheet, on roller. 

P. Dorie, Hag, Cae: 

Some Rare and Unedited Arabic and Persian coins, some in the col- 
lection cf Dr. Gerson-da-Cunha, and some in the Cabinet of O. 
Codrington, M. D., M. R. A. 8S. 8vo. Hertford, 1889. 

Dr. GERson-DA-Cunna. 

Akademische Festrede zur Feier des Stiftungsfestes der Grossher- 
zoglich Hessischen Ludewigs-Universitét am 1 Juli, 1889. Der 
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menschliche Korper und die Bakterien, von Dr. Eugen Bostroem, 
Ordentlichem Professor der allgemeinen Pathologie und Pathologis- 
chen Anatomie. 4to. Giessen, 1889. 

Festschrift Sr. Konigl. Hoheit dem Grossherzoge von Hessen und bei 
Rhein Ludewig IV zum 25 August 1888, gewidmet von Rector und 
Senat der Landesuniversetit. Occams Traktat gegen die Unter- 
werfungsformel Clemens VI, von Dr. Karl Miller, Professor der 
Theologie an der Ludewigs-Universitit. 4to. Giessen 1889. 

Dissertatio Jauguralis quam ad summos in Philosophia Honores ab 
amplissimo Philosophorum ordine Gissensi rite impetrandos. De 
Neocoria. Scripsit Guilelmus Buechner, Breitenbachiensis. 8vo. 
Gissae, 1888. . 

Taugural-Dissertation zur Hrlangung der MDoctorwtirde der Hohen 
medicinischen Facultaét der Grossherzoglich Hessischen Ludewigs- 
Universitat, Giessen :————— 

Beitrag zur Kenntniss der branchiogenen Geschwilste, von Carl Win- 
heim, approbirtem Arzt aus Michelstadt. 8vo. Giessen. 1889. 

Hin Bertrag zur Casuistik der congenitalen Occlusionen des Dtinnd- 
arms, von H. Weber, practischem Arzt in Heddernheim,  8yvo. 


Giessen, 1888. ” 

Ueber die Aktinomykose am Unterkiefer, zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Pathogenese der Aktinomykose, von Heinrich Kratz, approbirtem 
Arzt aus Lich. S8vo. Giessen, 1888. 

Ueber die Anomalieen der Chlorausscheidung bei Magenkrankheiten, 
von Willy Stroh, approbirtem Arzt aus Gross-Steinheim. 8vo. 


Giessen, 1888. 
Ueber Bigeminie des Herzens, von Wilhehm Lutz, aus Castel. 8vo. 


Giessen, 1889. 

Ueber Bradycardie, von Eduard Botticher, approbirtem Arzt aus 
Giessen. 8vo. Giessen, 1888. 

Ueber die Pehandlung der Nachgeburtsperiode, von Karl Weissgerber, 
approbirtem Arzt aus Offenbach a. M. 8vo. Giessen, 1889. 

Ueber gleichzeitiges Vorkommen von Carcinoma u. Myoma corporis 
uteri, von Carl Venn, praktischem Arzt aus Waldbrdl. 8vo. 
Giessen, 1889. 

Ueber einen Fall von progressiver pernicidser Aniimie, von Ignaz Dirr, 
approbirtem Arzt aus Mainz 8vo. Giessen, 1888. 

Ueber Hydrocele Abdominalis, von Adolf Weber, approbirtem Arzt aus 
Friedberg. 8vo. Giessen, 1889. 

Ueber Milzschwellung bei Lungenentztindung, von Karl Hohmann, 
approbirtem Arzt aus Neukirchen b./Z. 8vo. Giessen, 1888. 

Ueber die spontane spindelformige Erweiterung des Oesophagus, von 
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Reinhard Kreuder, approbirtem Arzt aus Nidda. 8vo. Giessen, 
1888. | 

Zur Aetiologie der Lungenblutung zugleich ein Beitrag zur Pathologie 
der Bronchialdriisen, von Franz Scriba, approbirtem Artz aus Fried- 
berg. 8vo. Giessen, 1889. 

Zur Casuistik der Arsenwasserstoft-Intoxicationen, von Jacob Becker, 
prakt. Arzt aus Ludwigshéhe. 8vo. Giessen, 1888. 

Zur Casuistik der hereditiiren multiplen Hxostosen, von Adolf Dresch- 
er, approbirtem Arzt aus Giessen. 8vo. Giessen, 1889. 

Zur Casuistik der Nebenhornschwangerschaft, von Carl Dietz, appro- 
birtem Artz aus Giessen. 8vo. Giessen, 1888. 

Zur Casuistik der Zirbeldruesentumoren (Teratoma Glandulae Pinealis) — 
von Ludwig Gauderer, aus Mitau (Kurland). 8vo. Giessen, 1889. 

Zur Frage de chirurgischen Behandlung des Ileus, von Dr. Peter Pop- 
pert. Assistenzart der chirurgischen Klinik. 8vo, Berlin, 1889. 

Inaugural-Dissertation der Philosophischen Fakultéit der Universitat 
Giessen zur Erlangung der Doctor-Wirde: 

Konigtum und Fursten zur Zeit Henrichs IV. nach der Darstellung 
eleichzeitiger Geschichtsschreiber, von Ferdinand Ohly, aus Reit- 
berg iW. 8vo. Lemgo, 1889, 

Krystallographisch-chemische und physikalische Untersuchung einiger 
zweifacher Uranyl-Doppelacetate, von Rudolph Erb, aus Darms- 
tadt. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1889. 

Pfianzen-Areal-Studien : Die geographische Verbreitung unserer bekann- 
testen Straucher, von Christoph Wittich, aus Darmstadt. 8vo. 
Giessen, 1889. 

Resultate der Hinschaitzungen zur Hinkommensteuer in Hessen, Sachsen 
und Hamburg in Bezug auf die Hntwickelung des Mittelstandes, 
von Adolf Heil. 8vo. Jena, 1888. 

Ueber die Bedeutung des Kaliums in der Pflanze, von Robert Lupke. 
8vo. Berlin, 1888. 

Uber die Erwarmung der Dielectrica durch wechselnde elektrische 
Ladung und Entaldung, von Edward Hoffmann, aus Strassburg 1. 
EK. 8vo. Reudnitz-Leipzig, 1888. 

Ueber gewisse Vierecke die von Viereckspaaren abhangen, von Adam 
Keller, aus Kirch-Bromlach. 8vo. Giessen, 1888. 

Ueber primitive Gruppen mit transitiven Untergruppen geringeren 
Grades, von Bernhard Margeraff. S8vo. Berlin. 

Ueber das Verhalten des Natriumthiosulfats gegen Sauren insbeson- 
dere gegen Schwefelsiure und Salzsaure, von Wilhelm Vaubel, aus 
Giessen. 8vo. Berlin, 1889. 


GIESSEN UNIVERSITY. 
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Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for the year 1888, by 
A. Hilson, Esq., M.D. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. | 

Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to British and 
Foreign Colonies, for 1887, by W. H. Gregg, M.B., M. R.C. P.  Fep. 
Calcutta, 1888. 

Annual Returns of the Charitable Dispensaries under the Government 
of Bengal for the year 1888; with notes, by A. Hilson, Esq., M. D. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

Notes on the Administration of the Registration Department in Bengal 
for the year 1888-89 by W. Dunbar Blyth, Hsq., M. A., ©. S. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

Report on the Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1888 by A. 
Hilson, Hsq., M.D. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

Report on the External Trade of Bengal with Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim and 
Bhutan for the year 1888-89. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

Report on the Administration of the Salt Department for year 1888- 
89. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Hixeursions et Reconnaissances Cochinchine Frangaise—Vol. XIV, No. 
31. 8vo. Saigon 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF FrencH Cocuin CHINA. 

Copy of the Appendix to the Revised Prospectus of the Indian Civil 
Hngineering College, Cooper’s Hill, for the year 1871. Fep. London, 
1889. | 

Copy of further Correspondence relating to the Amendment of the 
Indian Factory Act of 1881, (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 124 of Session 1889). Fep. London, 1889. 

Copy of the Indian Financial Statement for 1889-90, and of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Council of the Government of India 
thereon. Hcp. London, 1889. 

Copy of papers from the India Office to the Viceroy of India on the 
Administration of the Excise Department. Fep. London, 1889. 
Copy of Reports on the working of the Indian Factory Act, made to 
the Government of India in reply to enquiries directed by the Secre- 

tary of State for India. Fecp. London, 1889. 

Correspondence relating to the case of Mr. Crawford, C. M. G., of the 
Bombay Civil Service. Fep. London, J889. 

Estimate of Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of India for 
the year 1888-89, compared with the results of 1887-88. ep. 
London, 1889. 

Home Accounts of the Gover Pncnt of India for 1887-88 and 1888-38). 
Fep. London, 1889. 
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Memorandum on some of the results of Indian Administration during 
the past thirty years of British rule in India. Fep. London, 1389. 

Reports by Mr. J. H. Garstin, C. 8. 1., on the condition of Ganjam, 
Madras, and the steps that should be taken with reference to the im- 
pending scarcity. Fep. London, 1889. 

Reports and Papers on Impurities in Indian Wheats, 1888-89. Fep. 
London, 1889. 

Return showing the number of Pensioners, retired Members of the 
Uncovenanted Service of India, whose pensions were paid in Hng- 
land prior to 1864. Fep. London, 1889. 

Return showing, as far as practicable, the amount of Trade Gemteen 
India aud each of the Colonies and other foreign Countries during 
1886. Fep. London, 1889. 

Return of all Loans raised in England under the Provisions of any 
Acts of Parliament, chargeable on the Revenues of India, out- 
standing at the commencement of the Half Year ended on the 3lst. 
March 1889, with the rates of Interest and total amount payable 
thereon. Fep. London, 1889. 

Statement of the Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries for the five years 1883-84 to 1887-88. Fep. 
London, 1889. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 
Progress report of Mr. A. Rea, on the Madras Archeological Survey 
for the months of April, May and June, 1889. Fep. Madras, 1889. 
GOVERNMENT OF MADRas. 
Report on the Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, for the year ending 
d3lst March, 1889. Fep. Allahabad, 1889. 
Government or N. W. Provinces AnD Ovpa. 


Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab and its 
Dependencies during 1888. Fep. Lahore, 1889. 

Report on the Sanitary Administration of the Punjab for the year 1888. 
Fep. Lahore, 1889. 

Report on Vaccination in the Punjab for the year 1888- Sos en. 
Lahore, 1889. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PANJAB. 


Prodromus of the Zoology of Victoria; or figures and descriptions of 
the living species of all classes of the Victoria Indigenous Animals. 
By Frederick McCoy, C. M.G., M. A., F. R. 8. Decade18. 8vo. 
Melbourne, 1889. 


GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. 
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Biblia Hebraica ad Optimarum editionem fidem summa diligentia ac 
studio recusa Societatum Biblicarum sumptibus. 8vo. Basilesx, 
1827. 

Map of a portion of the N. W. Provinces (sheet No. 49) from 27° 55/ to 

29° 30’ N. Lat. and from 74° 45’ to 78° 20’ E. Long. Sheet. 
London, 1848. 

Dr. A. F. R. HorErnue. 

Annual Report of the Provincial Museum Committee, Lucknow, for the 
year ending 3lst March 1889. Fcp. 1889. 

Lucknow Provincrat Museum. 

Index of the Genera and Species of Mollusca in the hand list of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. Parts I and II, Gastropoda by W 
Theobald. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 

Inp1an Museum. 

Memoria Presentada Al Congreso de la Union, por el Secretario de 
estado y del despacho de fomento, Colonizacion, Industria y-Com- 
mercio de la Republica Mexicana General Carlos Pacheo. Corres- 
ponde a los afios trascurridos de Diciembre de 1877, 4 Diciembre 
de 1882. 3 Volumes. 4to. Mexico, 1885. 

Resimen Comparativo Correspondiente al Serenio de 1877- 1882—sheet. 

Inundacion de la Cuidad de Leon—sheet. 

Inundacion de la Cuidad de Lagos—sheet. 

Trayectoria del Ciclon de Septembre de 1888, a traves de la Isla de 
Cuba—sheet. 

OBsERVATORIO MetperroLtoatico, MeExico. 

Report on the working of the Government Central Museum, Madras, for 
the year 1888-89. Fep. Madras, 1889. 

Coins. Catalogue No. 3—Sultans of Delhi, by Edgar Thurston. 8vo. 
Madras, 1889. 

SUPERINTENDENT, Mapras Museum. 

General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India Department, 
administered under the Government of India during 1887-88, 
Fep. Calentta, 1889. 

Survey or Inp1a Department. 

The Indian Forester; Vol. XV, No. 7, July 1889. 8vo. Roorkee, 1889. 

THoMASON CiviL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, RoorKeEs. 

Kitab al-Masalik Wa’l-Mamalik Auctore, Abu’l-Kasim Obaidallah, ibn 
Abdallah Ibn Khordidhbeh. Accedunt excerpta e Kitab al-Kharadj 
auctore Kodd4ma ibn Dja’far. Bibliotheca Geographorum <Arabico- 
rum, Pars Sexta. Hdidit M. J. Goeje. S8vo. Lugduni-Batavorum, 
1889. 

University Lets. 
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Report for the year 1888-89, presented by the Board of Managers of 
the Observatory of Yale University to the President and Fellows. 
Svo. 

Yate UN‘VERSITY. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED. 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung.—Jahrgang, X, Nr. 24—29. 

Orientalische Bibhographie.—Band III, Heft 1—2. 

Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie—Jahrgang, XX, Heft 2. 

Braunschweig. Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften. Heft 5, 1886 und 
Heft 1, 1887. 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review.—Vol. LXXXIX, No. 178. 

Indian Medical Gazette.—Vol. XXIV, Nos. 7—8. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt.—Band XXXVIII, Heft 11—13. 
Band XX XIX, Heft 1—2, und Inhalsverzeishniss, Band XXX VITI. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles—Tome XXII, 
Nos. 7—9. 

Gottingen. Der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—G6ttin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen. Nrn. 9—12, 1889. 

——. ——. Nachritcten. Nrn. 9—12, 1889. 

Leeds. The Journal of Conchology.—Vol. VI, No. 3. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie.—Band XXXVII, Heft 4. 
Band XXXVIII, Heft lL. 

Beiblatter. Band XIII, Stiick 7—9. 

Literarisches Centralblatt.—Nrn, 25—30. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv-fir Ethnographie.—Band II, Heft 3. 

London. Mind.—Vol. XIV, No. 56. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History.—Vol. IV (sixth 

series) No. 19, July 1889. 

The Chemical News.—Vol. LX, No. 1548—1549. 

The Entomologist.—Vol. XXII, No. 315, July 1889. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly mel —Vol. XXV, No. 302, 

July, 1889. 

The Ibis.—Vol. I, (sixth series) No. 3, July 1889. 

—-—. The Journal of Botany.—Vol. XXVII, No. 319, July 1889. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine. 

—Vol. XXVIII, No. 170, Jnly 1889. 

The Messenger of Mathematics.—Vol. XIX, No. 3, July 1889. 

The Nineteenth Century.—Vol. XXVI, Nos. 150—152, August 

—October 1889. 
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London. The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XX XVII, Nos. 1914— 
1925. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science.—Vol. XXXVIII, (3"4 
Series) No. 223; July 1889. | 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances.— 
Tome OVIII, Nos. 23—25, Tome CIX, Nos. 1-—2. 

—. Annales de Chimie et de Physique.—Tome XVII (6™¢ Série). 
Juillet 1889. 

——. Journal des Savants.—Juin, 1889. 

—. Revue Scientifique—Tome XLI, No. 13—Tome XLIII, No. 19, 
et. Tome XLIV, Nos. 8—15. 

—. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Litterature. Tome XXVII. 
Nos. 23—28. 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal.—Vol. III, Nos. 2—3. 


Pook PURCHASED, 


Aun, F. Concise Grammar of the Dutch Language, with selections 
from the best authors in Prose and Poetry. Translated from the 
Tenth German Edition, by Henri van Laun. Third Edition. 8vo. 
London, 1877. | 

Batpwin, J. H. The large and small game of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces of India. Second Edition. 8vo. London, 1883. 

Cauisu, J. M. New complete Dictionary of the English and Dutch 
languages, in two parts. Part I Dutch and English. Part II 
English and Dutch, M. A. 8vo. Tiel, 1875. 

Cowet., H. B., M. A. and Wesster, W. T., M.A. Rig Veda Sanhita. 
A collection of ancient Hindu hymns, constituting the sixth and 
part of the seventh Ashtaka, of the Rig-Veda, translated from the 
original Sanscrit, by H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R. 8. 8vo. London, 
1888. 

Garpner, H. A. Naukratis: Part II, 1885-86: with an Appendix by 
F. L. Griffith, B A. Sixth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
4to. London, 1888. 

Hotwet., J. Z. Interesting Historical events relative to the Provinces 
of Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, with a seasonable Hint and 
Persuasive to the Honourable the Court of Directors of the Hast 
India Company ; as also the Mythology and Cosmogony, Fasts and 
Festivals of the Gentoos, followers of the Shastah, and a Disserta- 
tion on the Metampsychosis, commonly, though erroneously, called 
the Pythagorean Doctrine, 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1766-1771. 
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Iyp1A Tracts. Genuine Memoirs of Asiaticus, in a series of letters to a 
friend, during five years’ residence in different parts of India, and 
containing an impartial account of the confinement and death of 
Lord Pigot, and of the share the Nabob of Arcot had in that mem- 
orable transaction, by P. D. Stanhope, London, 1785.—A letter 
from the Hon. Warren Hastings, Governor-General of Bengal, 
to the Court of Directors of the Hast India Company dated from 
Lucknow, April, 30th 1784.—Thoughts upon the dissolution of the 
late, and conduct of the present Parliament, and upon Mr. Fox’s 
Kast India Bills—Original papers relative to the rights and preten- 
sions of the Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, also to the 
demands of British subjects on the Nabob of Arcot. Second 
Edition. 8yo. ; 

Morris, C. The Aryan Race, its origin and its achievements. 8vo. 
Chicago, 1888. 

Oppnrt, Gustav, Po. D. On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa 
or India. Svo. Madras, 1888. 

Ovineron, J. A. Voyage to Suratt, in the year 1689; giving a large 
account of that City and its Inhabitants, and of the English 
Factory there. Description of Madeira, St. Jago, Annobon, Ca- 
benda, Malemba, St. Helena, Johana, Bombay, Muscatt and its 
inhabitants in Arabia Felix, Mocha, &., and an Appendix con- 
taining the histories of Golconda, Arracan and Pegu. List of coins 
current in Indostan, Persia, &c.—Observations concerning silk- 
worms. 8vo. London, 1696. 

Rey, J. J. Japan: Travels and Researches undertaken at the cost of 
the Prussian Government. Translated from the German. Second 
Edition. S8vo. London, 1888. 7 

Sansénd, D. D.P., B. A. Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in ancient 
times, with an introduction on the Avesta religion, by Dr. 
Wilhelm Geiger. Translated from the German with a preface, 
notes and a biography of the Author. Vol. I,—Hthnography and 
Social life. 8vo. Oxford, 1885. : 

SrernpaLte, R. A. Natural History of the Mammalia of India and 
Ceylon, with 170 illustrations. 8vo, Calcutta, 1884. 

Wricut, Josepn, Po. D. Elements of the Comparative Grammar of 
the Indo.Germanic Languages. <A concise exposition of the history 
of Sanscrit, Old Iranian, Old Armenian, Old Greek, Latin, Umbrian- 
Samnatic, Old Irish, Gothic, Old High German, Lithuanian and 
Old Bulgarian, by Karl Brugmann. Vol. I: Introduction and 
Phonology, translated from the German. 8vo. London, 1888. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR PECEMBER, 1880, 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 4th December, 1889, at 9 P. mu. 


J. Woov-Mason, Esa., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following members were present : 

W. B. Colville, Esq., EH. Gay, Esq., Dr. Hoernle, A. Hoge, Hsq., 
Prince Jahan QadrMuhammad Wahid Ali, Bahadur, T. R. Munro, 
Hsq., L. de Nicéville, Esq., J. D. Nimmo, Hsq., T. A. Pope, Esq., Capt. 
J. H, Sadler, Babu Hiralal Sen, C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Visitors, Hon. Mr. Justice Tottenham, J. A. Cairns, Esq. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-three presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting : 

Thakur Suraj Bukhsh Sing, talukdar of Kasmanda, Zilla Sitapur, 
Oudh, proposed by Qazi Azizuddin Ahmed, seconded by Dr. Hoernle. 


~ 


The following gentlemen have intimated their wish to withdraw 
from the Society. 

Kumar Vinaya Krishna Deb, Bahadur. 

W. Sandford, Esq. 


The Srcrerary reported the death of Dr. James Prescott Joule, one 
of the Special Honorary Centenary Members of the Society. 
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The CHarrman read the following extract from a letter from the 
Librarian of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, regarding the 
usefulness of the Society’s Bibliotheca Indica publications. 

““T feel it due to your Society that I should express more fully 
than by a mere formal acknowledgement the gratitude of this Univer- 
sity for its munificent gift of its publications, and especially the volumes 
of the Biblrotheca Indica. These Sanskrit and other Oriental texts are 
of the highest value to us. The volumes, as completed, are strongly 
and handsomely bound, and pass at once into the hands of our Orient- 
alists ; so that they are fulfilling the purposes which your Society is 
organized to promote.” 


The following papers were read— 

1. Notes on Indian Rottfers—By H. H. Anperson, B. A. Oom- 
municated by the MicroscopicaL Socinty. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

2. Notes on the superstitious beliefs in the Sunderbuns.—By Panpit 
Haraprashp SHAstri, M. A. 

3. Description of a new and little known tribe, called Pohiras, found 
inan owt of the way corner of the Lohardugga district—By W. H. P. 
Driver, Esq. | 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


4. On the occasional inversion of the temperature relations between 


the hills and plains of Northern India.—By J. Euior, Hsq., M. A. 


(Abstract.) 


The present paper deals with certain interesting features of the 
temperature of the hill and plain districts of Northern India during the 
cold weather which were very strikingly exhibited in the month of 
January, 1889. On eleven nights during that month the minimum or 
lowest night temperature was higher ut the hill stations in Upper India 
(average elevation 7000 feet) than at the plain stations at an average 
elevation of 1000 feet. On the night of the 3rd January the minimum 
temperature at Murree, Simla and Chakrata was from 1° to 12° higher 
than at all stations in the plains of the Punjab, Rajputana, Central | 
India, the greater part of the Central Provinces, the North-Western 
Provinces, Behar, and the greater part of Bengal (including Calcutta), 
The paper is in part devoted to an explanation of this widely extended 
and remarkable inversion of the normal vertical temperature relations. _ 

An analysis is given of the temperature conditions prevailing in 
the hills and plains in different types of weather. It is pointed out 
that there are three marked types of weather in January, &ec., viz. :— 

(1). Fine clear weather accompanying ordinary anti-cyclonic con- 
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ditions such as usually prevails in December and frequently during the 
greater part of January. 

(2). Cloudy stormy weather accompanying rain in the plains and 
more or less heavy and general snow in the hills. This occurs during 
the eastward march of shallow barometric depressions from the north- 
west frontier across Northern India, 

(3). The remarkably cool and dry weather with strong westerly 
winds which follows the clearing up of the skies after heavy and 
general snowfall in the mountain districts. The weather conditions 
are very markedly anti-cyclonic in character. 

The chief temperature conditions of these periods are :— 

Ist. High day and night temperature at the hill stations and 
high day and low night temperature at the plains. Hence in the 
hills the mean daily temperature is increased and the diurnal range 
little affected, whilst in the plains the diurnal range is largely increased 
and the mean temperature differs very slightly from the normal. It 
is during such weather that the hill stations are occasionally warmer 
at nights than the plain stations. 

2nd. Instormy weather both day and night temperatures are 
largely reduced at the hill stations, whilst in the plains the day tem- 
perature is increased and night temperature decreased. Hence in such 
weather the mean daily temperature of the hill stations is considerably 
below the normal, whilst the diurnal range is very slightly affected. 
In the plains on the contrary the mean temperature is slightly affected 
whilst the diurnal range is largely diminished. 

3rd. In the fine bright weather immediately following the clearing 
up of the skies after heavy snowfall in the hills, both the day and night 
temperatures are largely reduced in the plains, The amount of vapour 
is rapidly diminished so that the air is very dry and bracing, and stands, 
more especially in Bengal, in marked contrast to the previous weather. 
The effect is most simply described as the passage of a cold wave 
eastwards across Northern India at a rate usually averaging about 300 
miles per diem. 

The last portion of the paper is devoted to a brief verbal expla- 
nation of the causes of these remarkable and contrasted variations. In 
the case of the prolonged fine weather of ordinary anti-cyclonic condi- 
tions (such as prevailed throughout nearly the whole of January 1889) 
there is little horizontal movement of the air. The adjustment of 
pressure to the varying thermal conditions is affected in the day time 
by expansion and by convective currents and at night by compression 
only. It is thence shewn that in such conditions the temperature above 
the plains of Northern India is nearly constant during such periods, 
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and is determined by the temperature of rapidly ascending moist but 
unsaturated air rising with the maximum temperature at the level 
of the plains. As the rate of decrease of temperature of such con- 
vective currents is about 1° for every 200 feet, the temperature at the 
elevation of 6000 feet above the plains of the Punjab would be about 
72° (the ordinary minimum temperature of the Punjab in fine weather 
in January) minus 30° (2. e. £29°) or 42°, which is 6° higher than the 
average minimum temperature in the plains in January (viz. 36°). 

About sunset at a hill station in such weather temperature de- 
creases rapidly until it has reached the temperature corresponding to 
the same level above the plains. There is at night a slow and steady 
flow from the hills downwards to the plains which gives rise to a-flow 
towards the hills from the corresponding elevated strata above the 
plains. This source of comparatively warm air is so large that the air 
coming from it maintains a nearly constant temperature during the 
night at the hill stations and gives them a night temperature as high 
and sometimes higher in such weather than at the plain stations. This’ 
explanation hence accounts not only for the high minimum temperature 
at night but for the cold period of rapid cooling about sunset which is 
a very characteristic feature of the hill station. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 





pipRary, 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in December last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 
Angers. La Société d’H’tudes Scientifiques d’Angers,—Bulletin, 1887. 
Berlin. Der K6niglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,— 
Abhandlungen. 1888. 
——, Der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin.—Sitzungsberchite. Nos. 22—38. 1889. 
Brisbane. Royal Society of Queensland,—Proceedings, Vol. VI, Part 5. 
Brussels. L’Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux- 
arts de Belgique,—Annuaire. 1888-1889. 
———. Bulletins. (84 Série) Tome XIV—XVII; 








1887—1889. 
———, ——. Mémoires, Tome XLVII, 1889. 
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Brussels. L’ Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Beaux- 
arts de Belgique.—Mémoires Couronnés. Tome XL—XLII. 

; Mémoires Couronnés et Mémoires des Savants 
H’trangers. Tome XLIX, 1888. 

Budapest. aSociété Hongroise de G:éographie,—Bulletin. Tome XVII, 
Fasciculi, 7—8. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering. Vol. VI, Nos. 19—22. 

——-. Photographic Society of India,—Journal. Vol. II, No. 5. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.—Journal, Vol. 
X, No. 35, 1887. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society,—Magazine, Vol. V, 
Nos. 8—10, August,—October, 1889. . 

Florence. la Societé Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia and Psico- 
logia Comparata,—Archivio per 1’ Antropologia e la Htnologia. 
Vol. XIX, Fascicolo 2°. 

Frankfurt, a O. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg-Bez 
Frankfurt,—Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dem Gesammtgebiete 
der Naturwissenschaften, Jahrgang VI, Nr. 12, und Jahrgang VII, 
Nrn. 1—5. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. Deel. IV. (5° Volgr). 
Aflevering 4. 

Helsingfors. Societatis Scientiarum Fennica.—Acta. Tome XVI. 

London. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal. No. 68, August, 1889. 

Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal. Vol. XLV, No. 179, 

August, 1889. 

Institution of Civil Hngineers,—Minutes of Proceedings. Vol. 

XLVII, 1889. 























wre —, Charter, List of Members. 1889. 
Institution of Mechanical Hngineers,—Proceedings. No. 2, 
May, 1889. 

Nature. Vol. 40, Nos. 1042—1046. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings. Vol. XI, Nos. 
8—10, August—October, 1889. 

Royal Society,— Proceedings. Vol. XLVI, Nos. 281 and 282. 
. —-——~. Philosophical Transactions. Vol. 179, (A 
and B), 1888. 





























List of Fellows. November 30th, 1888. 
The Academy. Nos. 911—915. 
The Atheneum. Nos, 3324—3328. 
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London. Zoological Society of London,—Transactions. Vol. XII, Part 
9, 18895 | 

Zoological Society. Proceedings. Part 2, 1889. 

Lyon. la Société d’ Anthropologie de Lyon,—Bulletin. Tome VII, 
No. 4, 1888, 

———, La Société d’Agriculture, Histoire Naturelle et Arts Utiles de 
Lyon,—Annales. 1886,—1888. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society.—Memoirs 
and Proceedings 4th Series, Vol. II. 

Mendon. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Vol. XI, 
No. 5. 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cientifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate,”—Memorias. ‘Tomo 
IT, No. 11: 

Estados Unidos Mexicanos,—Informes Y Documentos Re- 
lativos 4 Commercio Interior Y Exterior Agricultura, Mineria é 
Industrias. No. 48, Junio 1889. 

Moscow. la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Nouveaux 
Mémoires. Tome XV, No. 6. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique. Tome XIII, No. 3. 

La Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletins. Tome XI 
(3° Serie), No. 4, 1888 and Tome XII (3° Serie), Nos. 1—2, 1889. 

— —|§ ——___—_______—— Mémoires. Tome IV, (2° Serie), 
No. 1, 1889. 

——. la Société de Géographie,—Bulletin. Tome X, No. 1. 

——. la Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin. Tome XIV, Nos. 
3, 6, et 7. 




















-. Mémoires. Tome II, Part I. 

Revue de l’Histoire des Religions. Tome XVIII, 
No. 3, 1888, and Tome XIX, Nos. 1—3, 1889. 

Philadelphia. Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery,—Vol. X, 
No. 4. . 

Rio de Janeiro. Imperial Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do 
Observatorio, Anno 4, No. 9. . 

Rome. La Société Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. 
XVIII, Disp. 102. 

St. Petersburg. Comité Géologique,—Bulletins, Vol. VII, Nos. 6—10, 
Vol. VIII, Nos. 1—85. 

—_—_—_———. Comité Géologique. Bibliothéque Géologique de la 
Russie.—Bulletins. Tome VIII. Supplément. 

Mémoires. Vol. VIII, No. 1. 

———. la Société Impériale Russe de Géographie.—Proceedings. 
Tome XXIV, No. 6, 1888, Tome XXY, No. 3, 1889. 
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Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 
Henry, JAmus. Aeneidea, or Critical, Exegetical, and Aesthetical Re- 
marks on the Aeneis. Vol. III, (3 parts). 8vo. Dublin, 1881—89. 
Moors, Commanper R. N. The Bore of the Tsien-Tang Kiang. (Hang- 
Chau Bay). Reprint from the Journal of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIIT (1888). 8vo. Shanghai, 1889. 
Roy, Prardpacnanpra, C. I. EH. The Mahabharata, translated into 
Hnglish prose, Part 54. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Annual Report on the Government Agri-Horticultural Gardens, Lahore 
for the year 1888-89. Fcp. Lahore, 1889. 
| AGRI-HORTIOULTURAL GARDENS, LAHORE. 
Report of Trustees of the Australian Museum for the year 1888. 
AUSTRALIAN Musrum, Sypney. 
Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Books in the Library of the British 
Museum, by J. F. Blumhardt. 4to. 1889. 
British Museum. 
Contributions to Canadian Paleontology by J. F. Whiteaves, F. G.8., &c. 
Vol. I, Part II. 8vo. Montreal, 1889. 
GEOLOGICAL AND Natura History Survey or Canapa. 
Returns of the Rail-borne trade of the Central Provinces during the 
quarter ending 30th June 1889. Fcp. Nagpur, 1889. 
CuizFr CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PRovinozs. 
Annual Statistical Returns and brief notes on Vaccination in Bengal for 
the year 1888-89, by Surgeon-Major W. H. Gregg, M. B., M, R. C. P. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 
Report on the Rail-borne traffic of Bengal, during the year 1888-89. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 
Resolution reviewing the Reports on the working of the District Boards 
in Bengal during the year 1888-89. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 
Returns of the Rail-borne trade of Bengal, for the quarter ending the 
30th June, 1889. Fep. Calcutta, 1889. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 
Avifauna of British India and its Dependencies; by James A. Murray 
F.S. A. L., Vol. IJ, Part 3. 8vo. Bombay, 1889. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Progress Reports of Dr. Hultzsch, Epigraphist, Archeological Survey of 
Southern India, from April to September 1889. Fep. Madras, 1889. 
GOVERNMENT oF Mapras. 
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A. Monograph of Oriental Cicadide, by W. L. Distant. Published by 
order of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Part I. 
4to. London, 1889. 
Notes on Indian Insect Pests. Indian Museum Notes, Vol. I, No. 1. ae: 
Calcutta, 1889. 
INDIAN Mi amreas 
Los Caballos Fdsiles de la Pampa Argentina, descriptos por Dr. German 
Burmeister, Suplemento. Folio. Buenos Aires, 1889, 
Musso Nacionat DE Busenos Arras. 
Estudio de la Filosofia y Riqueza de la Lengua Mexicana, Por el Presb. 
Augustin de la Rosa. 8vo. Guadalajara, 1889. 
OBSERVATORIO METEROLOGIO-MAGNETICO CENTRAL, MEXICO. 
Annual Report of the Director of the Royal Alfred Observatory for the 
year 1887. Fep. Mauritius, 1887. 
Results of Meteorological Observations taken during the year 1887, at 
the Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauritius. Fep. Mauritius, 1887. 
Results of Meteorological Observations taken during the year 1888, at 
the Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauritius. Fep. Mauritius, 1888. 


Royat ALFRED OBSERVATORY, MAURITIUS. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung.—Jahrgang, X, Nrn. 30—40. 

Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik.—Band, CV, 
Heft 1—3. 

——. Orientalische Bibliographie—Band III, Heft 3 and 4, 1889. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette.—Vol. XXIV, Nos. 9—10, September 
and October 1889. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt.—Band XXXIX, Heft 3—13, und 
Index. 

Ceylon. The Orientalist,—Vol. III, Parts XI and xa 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles—Tome XXII, 
No. 15. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, —Gottin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen. Nrn. 15—18, 1889. 

—_—_——.  ———. Nachrichten. Nrn. 13—17, 1889. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie.—Band XXXVIII, Heft 3 
und 4. 








Beiblatter.—Band XIII, Stiick, 10. 
Literarisches Centralblatt.—Nrn. 31—41, 1889. 
Leyden. Internationales Archiv-fiir EHthnographie.—Band II, Heft 4. 
London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History.—Vol. IV, Nos. 
20—22, 
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London. The Chemical News.—Vol. 60, Nos. 1560, and 1562—1564. 
The Entomologist.—Vol. XXII, Nos. 315—317. 
The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine.—Vol. XXYV, (sixth 
Series), Nos. 303—305, August,—October, 1889. 
The Journal of Botany.— Vol. XX VII, Nos, 320—322, August, 
—October, 1889. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine. 
—Vol. XXVIII, (5th Series), Nos. 171—178, 1889. 
The Messenger of Mathematies.—Vol. XIX, No. 4. 
The Nineteenth Century.—Vol. XXVI, No. 153, November, 











1889. : ) 

The Numismatic Chronicle.—Vol. IX, (34 Series). Nos, 

d3—d4. | 

The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science.—Vol. XXX, 

Part 2, No. 118, July, 1889. 

The Quarterly Journal of pure and Ponting Mathematics.— 
Vol. XXIV, No. 94, October, 1889. | 

. The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXVII, Nos, 1926 

and 1928—1930. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science.—Vol. XXXVIII, (3"4 

Series), Nos. 224—226, August,—October, 1889, 

Paris. L’ Academie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances. 
Tome CIX, Nos. 4—14. 

——. Annales de Chimie et de Physique.—Tome XVII, (6™¢ Série), 
August,—October, 1889. 

——. Journal de eerie t uly,—September, 1889. 

——. Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparée.—Tome XII, 
Fascicule, 38. 

——. Revue Scientifique. —Tome XLIV, (8° Série) Nos. 16—19. 

——. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature—Tome XXVIII, 
Nos. 29—40 et Tables des Matiéres, Tome XX VII. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology.—Vol. XI, Part 2 and Vol. V, 
(2nd Series) Part 2. 








Books PURCHASED. 


BRINKMANN, Dr. FriepricH. Die Metaphern. Studien tiber den Geist 
der modernen Sprachen. Band ;I. Die Thierbilder der Sprache. 
Svoe Bonn, 1878. 

Brown, Joun P. The Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism. 8vo. London, 
1868. 

Grirritus, F. L. The Tomb Inscriptions of Siit and Dér Rifeh. Ato. 
London, 1889. 
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Mernzsier, M. le Doctnur, M. A. Ornothologie du Turkestan et des 
Pays adjacents. (Partie N. O. de la Mongolie, Steppes Kirghiz, 
Contrée Aralo-Caspienne, Partie Supérieure du bassin d’ Oxus, 


Pamir), Premiére livraison, with plates 3, 6, 7 et 10. 4to. Moscou, 
1888. Bats 


Norpuemm, Ste1n. Reisen in Tibet, und am oberen Lauf des Gelben 
Flusses in den Jahren 1879 bis 1880. Von N von Prschewalski, aus 
dem Russischem frei in das Deutsche tibertragen. 8vo. Jena, 1884, 

Noire’, Lupwie. Die Lehre Kants und der Ursprung der Vernunft. 
8vo. Mainz, 1882. 

Der Ursprung der Sprache. 8vo. Mainz, 1877. 

Logos Ursprung und Wesen der Begriffe. 8vo. 








Leipzig, 1885. 

QuATREFAGES A. DE. Histoire Générale des Races Humaines. Intro- 
duction a l’ étude des Races Humaines. 8vo. Paris, 1889. 

Rappg, Dr. Gustave. Die Fauna und Flora des Stidwestlichen Caspi- 
Gebietes. Wissenschaftliche Betrage zu den Reisen an der Persisch- 
Russischen Grenze. 8vo. Leipzig, 1886. 

Sangana, D. D. P., B. A. Civilization of the Hastern Iranians in ancient 
times, with an introduction on the Avesta religion. Translated from 
the German of Dr. Wilhelm Geiger. Vol. II. The old Iranian 
Polity, and the age of the Avesta. 8vo. London, 1886. 

Scuinz, Dr. Heinricu. Systematisches Verzeichniss aller bis jetzt 
bekannten Saugethiere oder Synopsis Mammalium nach dem Cuvier'’- 
schen System. 2 Vols. 8vo. Solothurn, 1844. 

Suit, H. G. anp Kirsy, W. F. Raphalocera Exotica, being illustrations 
of new, rare, or unfigured species of Butterflies. With Coloured 
drawings and descriptions. Parts 1—9. 4to. London, 1887—1889. 
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Abdul Latif (Nawab Bahadur) elected member of Library Com- 
mittee 138 

5) s elected member of Philological 
Committee oe ae ab. 
Aberrancy, note on a curve of eeu ae 178 
Adie (Dr. J. R.) elected an Ordinary Manton is ats 224 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, papers published by 121, 125 
Ahmad (Aziz-ud-din,) elected an Ordinary Member aes 223 


Ahmad (Dilawar Hossein) re-elected an Ordinary Member _... 165 
Ahmad (Hon. Sir Sayid) elected member of Philological Com- 


~ mittee aes ree ae Vi 139 
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Amphipoda of Indian paters aes see eee 121 
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Annals ad Magazine of Natural History, papersin 116, 118, 120, 122 
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Annual Address of President ate th Se 49 
Annual Meeting at ase ave cee 21 
Annual Report tee oe see 06. 


Anthropological Society, ae a er ae a 118 
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Page 
Anthropology and Ethnology H ie oe 112 
Arabic-Persian publications, notices of 30, 59 
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Coins of the Muhammadan Kings of Gujarat.—By E. E. Ouiver, Esa. 
(With 3 Plates.) 


Looking over a large number of coins belonging to Mr. Furdoonjee, 

an enthusiastic numismatist of Bombay—in which Presidency he had 
exceptional opportunities for collecting the coins of the old Muhamma- 
nan dynasty of Gujarat—lI find a good number that do not appear in the 
British Museum Catalogue, nor in the list given by Thomas, and that, 
so far as | am aware, have not yet been described. Supplemented with 
some from my own cabinet, I have filled two or three plates, which may 
be interesting in continuation of those described by Mr. Poole from the 
National Collection. 

It is unnecessary to attempt any sketch of the dynasty, that for 
over a century and a half, ruled the destinies of ‘Gujardt. One of the 
principal of those Muhammadan States that sprung from the ruins of 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq’s declining empire; and maintained more or 
less of splendour and of power, till they were once again reduced to 
provinces of Dehli by Akbar. A useful general outline of the leading 
events is given in Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s introduction to the volume 
in the British Museum series above referred to, treating of the minor 
Muhammadan States; and the late Sir Edward Clive Bayley in his 
volume on the history of Gujarat, has brought together the more inter- 
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esting particulars as told by the native historians in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
and the Mirdt-i-Sikandari. 3 | 

In both, however, there is a little blank between the assassination of 
Mahmid III., and the final incorporation of the State into the Mughal 
Kmpire. This is a period regarding which most historians are silent ; 
probably for the very excellent reasons, that there are no very accurate 
materials, and the accounts of native writers are somewhat conflicting, 
while it is perfectly accurate and more easy to sum up the whole, as 
being “ thirty years of anarchy.” 

Briefly, the outline of those thirty years of anarchy is somewhat 
as follows: Mahmud III was murdered by a slave named Burhan in 
Mahmiidabad, on the 12th Rabi’u-l-awwal, 961 H. (the eve of the 13th 
according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari), which slave in addition entrapped 
and killed some twelve of the chief Gujarat nobles. Among those saga- 
cious enough not to fall into Burhan’s trap was one I’timad Khan. 
Originally a Hindd servant, this ’timad, whose name may be taken to 
signify “trusted,” had risen under Mahmid to a most confidential posi- 
tion. His master even allowed him to enter the harem, and had put 
him in charge of the women. He had been made an Amir, and is spoken 
of as “prime minister.” The morning after the murder, I’timad 
collected a few followers, killed Burhan, managed to pacify the city and 
restore order. It was to him that the court of Mahmidabad instinctively 
looked, to act as regent and to set about finding a successor to the 
throne. There seems little doubt, however, that whoever might be the 
nominal successor, I’timad determined to retain the substance of power 
in his own hands; and for the whole thirty years he was really the “ king- 
maker” in the back-ground. 

The accounts as to the actual arrangements made by him vary some- 
what. According to the Ain-i-Akbari, he raised Raziu-l-Mulk, “a son 
of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadabad,” to the throne. But 
Sultan Ahmad the first died in 846 H., 115 years before; and Razi is 
spoken of as “very young!” The more probable version is given in the 
Mirat-i-Sikandar¢, the author of which, Sikandari ibn Muhammad, was 
born in 961 H.; and relates that the nobles having concerted to-. 
gether, asked I’timad Khan, who was acquainted with the Sultén’s do- 
mestic affairs, whether the Sultdén had left any gon, or if any of the 
Sultan’s wives were expecting a child: if go, they would wait till the 
child’s birth before deciding on any arrangements regarding the kine- © 
dom. I’timad said no; the Sultan had not left any son, nor were ae 
of his wives expecting a child. As he was well acquainted with the 
Sultan’s aifairs, and denied the possibility of any direct heir, they then 
asked him if there was any relative of the late Sultan who was fit to 
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succeed to the throne, whom they might select. Ptimad Khan replied 
that there was a relative of the Sultan at Ahmadabad, whose name was 
Ahmad Khan; they might send for him. Accordingly they sent Amir 
Raziu-l-mulk to fetch the boy. When Razi came to Ahmad Khan’s 
house, the boy was standing at a grain-dealer’s shop close by his own door, 
and was bringing away in the skirt of his dress some grain which he 
had bought for his pigeons. Raziu-l-mulk recognised him, got out of 
the cart, carried him off, and placing him in it, turned it round, and 
drove off, with very fast horses, to Mahmtidabiad. The Khan’s nurse 
wept, and made a disturbance, saying: ‘‘ What is this? Where are you 
going to take him ?” Raziu-l-Mulk called out: “I am going to take him 
to a place where all the world will to-morrow crowd round his house, 
and where he will not find one friend.” 

The Amir’s prophecy proved true. The boy king’s career was a 
short and a sad one. He was placed on the throne on the 15th Rabi’u-l- 
awwal 961 H. as Ahmad II.; the affairs of state meanwhile remaining 
entirely in ’timad’s hands. On the coins he calls himself “ Qutbu-d-din, 
the son of Mahmud,” titles also adopted by the succeeding puppet. Five 
years later Ahmad is described as flying from his capital for refuge with 
one of his courtiers, but as brought back defeated. On another occasion 
he tried other means to get rid of his powerful minister, when the latter, 
beginning to feel insecure, decided to get rid of the king. One account 
says I’timad killed him, another that Ahmad was found murdered out- 
side the Palace walls on the 5th Sha’ban 968 H. 

Having got rid of Ahmad, I’timad now raised a child named Nathi 
to the throne, “ who did not belong to the line of kings,” but who he 
swore was ason of Mahmid’s. The mother, when pregnant, had been 
handed over to him to make her miscarry, but, the child being five months 

‘old, he had not carried out the order. The nobles had to swallow this 
new variety of the story, and Nathi was placed on the throne as 
Muzaffar III. 

It was the old story of a nominal king under a powerful minister, 
who was the real head of the Government, and who, though several of the 
Amirs had secured portions of the country and declined to recognise 
his authority, had become practically independent. In the account of 
the divisions and revenues of Gujarat, given in the Mirdt-1-Ahmadt, 
I’tim4d’s establishment and income is shown in 979 H. as all but equal 
to the nominal kings; he having 9,000 horse and 30 krors of “ tank- 
chahs,”’ against Muzaffar’s 10,000 horse and 33 krors of tankchahs; the 
remainder of a total of 30,000 horse and 90 krors of tankchahs, being 
divided amongst some half dozen nobles. The result was incessant 
feuds. In 980 Akbar was invited by I’timad to occupy Gujarat, and 
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took possession of the capital on the 14th Rajab of that year. From 
then both the minister and king figure frequently in the accounts of 
campaigns under both Akbar and his generals. I’timad and other 
Gujarat nobles proclaimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the 
mosques, and struck coin in his name, for which loyalty Baroda, Cham- 
panir, and Strat, were given to the former as tuydél, but subsequently 
he fell into disgrace and was made a prisoner. In 982 H. he had been 
released and was in charge of the imperial jewels. Two years after he 
went to Makkah, and on his return obtained Patan as a jagir. In 990 H. 
he was put in charge of Gujarat as governor, in succession to Shihabu- 
d-din, but the latter’s forces rebelled, and went over to Muzaffar, who 
in ’timad’s absence took Ahmadabad, and set up as ruler again in 
991 H. Shortly after I’timad went to Patan, where he died in 995 H. 

Muzaffar abdicated in favour of Akbar in 980 H., when he was in 
the first instance sent to Agra, but subsequently remanded to close 
confinement. Some nine years after he escaped, and returning to Guja- 
rat, collected a respectable force, defeated and slew Akbar’s general 
Qutbu-d-din Khan, and reascended the throne 991 H. (1583 A. D.). 
Akbar then deputed Mirza Khan Khanan, the son of Bairam, to retake 
Gujar4t. Muzaffar was defeated the same year in a couple of pitched 
battles, and fled to Jinagarh in Kattywar. There he was pursued by 
another of Akbar’s generals Mirza Khan-i-'A’zam, who hunted him 
down and captured him in Kachh in 999 H. No sooner was Muzaffar 
haided over to the Mirza than he asked permission to retire for a minute, 
and took the opportunity to cut his throat with a razor. With him 
terminated the dynasty of the Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, the 
kingdom then becoming a province of Dehli. The coin No. XXXT is 
especially interesting as having been struck during the year in which, 
for a brief period, Muzaffar managed to re-establish himself in Gujarat. 

In the British Museum Catalogue there is a coin of 963, ascribed 
to Muhammad, a pretender, and No. XXVIII of the series now published 
would seem to have somewhat similar titles and dates and also claim to be 
struck by a son of Mahmid, vzz. on the Rev. Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Shah, 
(bin) as-Sultdn «x 63, and on the Obv. Ndsiru-d-dunyd-wa-d-din Abu-l- 
Fath Mahmid Shah. On the other hand it is very similar in character 
to No. IX of Mahmtd Shah I., the son of Muhammad, and the reading 
might be reversed, x being 8 instead of 9, but Muhammad I. called 
himself Ghydsu-d-din and not Qutbu-d-din I have not been able to trace 
any historical reference to the so-called “ Pretender.” 

In order to facilitate comparison of dates, descent, or contemporary 
rulers, I add a genealogical tree of the Gujarat kings, and a table shew- 
ing the contemporary rules in Malwa, Jaunpur, Kandaish, the Dekkan 
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and Dehli, taken from Poole’s very handy graphic scheme of the Mu- 
hammadan dynasties of India. 


(See Plates I—III.) 


Of Ahmad Shah 1. I noticed in Mr. Furdoonjee’s collection similar 
coins to the British Museum No. 408, but with the mint Ahma- 
dabad for the years 832, 6, 842, 3*, and similar to No. 411 also with 
mint Ahmadabad, years 830-1-7. Of Ghiydgu-d-din Muhammad Karim 
Shah the Museum list gives no dated specimens. Thomas records 849, 
850 and (?) 856. The three now figured read 852, 3 and 5, the last 
named having the same inscription as in Thomas. The Museum cata- 
logues no silver representative of Mahmtd Shah Bigara, the famous 
Sultan of the moustachios. Thomas refers to three, of 891, 903and 911. 
Neither give any mints: in fact, with one doubtful exception, none of 
the Gujarat series in the Museum catalogue are minted. In the list now 
given are silver coins of 864-7 (8)70, 909; Ahmadabad, 900, 903, and 911. 
In some cases the date is in words. The Museum list has two gold coins 
of Muzaffar Shah II. Thomas’s copper coins are dated 922-3-4 and 
8. The one now figured is dated 929. Two others have no name but 
may perhaps be put down to him (?), Ahmadnagar (9)17 and 922. 

The inscription on No. XVIII of Bahadur Shah appears to agree 
with No. 427 of the Museum, but I note the years 938 and 939. 
Mahmid Shah III. bin Latif is unrepresented in the Museum cata- 
logue. Thomas gives the years 946, 7 and 9. Among these now figured 
are the years 945,7 and 960. The suppositious king Ahmad II. is 
represented in the Museum catalogue by one copper coin; Thomas gives 
the dates 961—8. In the present list are the dates 961, in silver, x x 2, 
963 and 8. Muzaffar Shah III. in the Museum and in Thomas is 
represented by the dates 969, 971-7.8-9 and 930. The present list adds 
O91; 

It is also worth while adding that among Mr. Furdoonjee’s dated 
Bahmani coins, I notice, Ahmad Shah I. like the Museum No. 454, the 
years, 836 and 828. Like the Museum No. 461, the years 843-5-6, 850-2-6. 
Like No. 467, the years 839, 842-5 and 850. Muhammad Shah II. like 
No. 474, the years 863, 877 and 875, and a fine silver coin of (?) Ahsan- 
&bad of x 77 figured in the present list as No. XXXIV. A coin of 
his, figured as No. XX XV, also appears a novelty. 


.* The above dates are all A. H, 
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1. 


Genealogical tree of the Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat. 


ZararR Kudn. Appointed Governor from Dehli 791. Assumed 
independence at Anhalwara 799 as Muzaffar 
Shah I. Died 814. 
Tatar Khan. 


| 
Tatér Khan. 


| 
Aumap I. NaAgiru-d-din, 814 to 846. Founded Ahmadabad 
| and extended his dominions considerably. 


veel eeu I. Ghiydgu-d-din, Karim 5. DdAdtp, reigned 7 
Shah, 846 to 855. Given up days in 863. 
| to pleasure and. ease. 

QursBu-p-pin, Ahmad Shah, 6. MaumupI., Bigard, 863 to 917. 
855 to 863. | The Tee famous of the 
;.ti‘(‘é swt! ES clive, forces Mirae 
dabad, took Junagarh 

and. Champjnir. 

7. Mozarrar II., 917 to 932. 
| 


| | | 
8. Sreanpar, 9. Maumtp II., 10. Bandvur, daughter Adil Latif Khan 
932, murdered 982, a child 932 to 943. married to 


after a reign called Khan of 
of 46 days. Nasir Khan. . Kandaish. 
| 
11. Mirdn MuyamMap Fartqi originally called Asiri, 943. 


| 
Maumtp III., 944 to 961. 
AumaD SuAu IL., 961 to 968. 
Mouzarrar Suia Smee 969 to 980, when Gujarat submitted to 


Akbar, bine Muzaffar ruled fon a short timed again in 991.* 


Contemporary Rulers in 





Jatciol 8 ty 





795 
796 


797 


799 | 


i 











Gujarat. Malwa. Jaunpur. | Kandaish.| Dekkan. Dehli. 
Fag Mahmad II. 
Khwéjah i ae 
Jahan. 
wate sma silieas A ee Nasrat. 
Muzaffar I. in Ae wars Ghivyésu-d- oe a 
din. 





* The above dates are all A. H. 
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A. H.| Gujarat. 
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Ibrahim. 


eeee 
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Ahmad I. 


Ahmad 
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Humayitn. 
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Nizam. 


Mihammad 


Lie y 
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Mahmid II. 


Dekkan. | Dehli. 


Mahmid II. 


Daulat Khan 
Lodi. 

Khizr Khan. 

Mubarak IT. 


Mubsaainad 
IV. 


Alim. 
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Becomes split} Sikandar IT. 


up into small 
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Babar. 
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Humayiin. 
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en, 


943 | Muhammad cous 
Fartqi. 
944 | Mahmid ITI. eee 
aerate Sher Shah. 
Islam Shah. 
*Adil Shah. 
Ibrahim Sir. 





Ogi \eAhmadiLL. 


C5 6 & 
D> Ov 
SY) ONDE 


962 Humaytn. 
963 ae as Akbar. 
969 |Muzaffar III. Mele “eens 
974 Aare Muham- 
mad IT. 
980 | Becomes a WOT eee ee, 
province of 
Dehli. 
Ghiasu-d-din Muhammad Karim Shah. 
I. 4°65 64 grains. No mint, 855 H. 
2 
witty || Walt Eke N88 || wlaled |] slb ou” .,, 
Compare Thomas, page 353. 
II. 4:70 140 grains. 8(5) 2 H. 
Asosiehe || bed} lel ,,, wy ead} |] US dec” |] onlse} at, 
HMI |I afelr 
-TII. A) ‘65: 72 grains. 853 H. 
HMMs || Liod} he Ad || Bld pw dese |] ylblae 


Mahmud Shah I. 


TV. A°'80 165 grains: (P) Ahmadabad. 911 H. 
IIo || eed! |] ylbled| In square ges” || std gld |] lel J 
ext, Lod} pold |] Rye 
margin ws peeagd es SE 
TUE Hl eocvee Il 
V. A-65 88 grains. 


The same as No. IV, but without margin. 
VI. A-:70 87 grains. Ahmadabad. 900 H. 
Oby. same as No. IV. In lozenge 8l& gece? |] ale dnd} 
margin bf deanecyhe ,, 
qe Kiwe [ dulsaiey yc | 
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VII. A :70 85 grains. Ahmadabad. 903 H. 
Oby. same as No. LY. In lozenge l& sy=* || wlbli 
margin ys Lye. ye] 
qi [ Bibuls 5 ] abt oem 
VIII. £70 88 grains. 7 909 H. 
Oby. as No. IV, with 909 H. Rev., variety of No. 1V. 


Ditto. A °50 42 grains. No date or mint Mr. Furdoonjee. 
IX. M70 146 grains. No mint. [8]64, [8]67 H. Ditto. 


Aa [ot willy I ot eb I) BLS demos |] BLD ogee 


xX. A ‘70 173 grains. No mint. (8)70 H. Ditto. 
Oby. as No. IX. In circle 8% gyee? |] lel 
margin led Led 9 CAMMY 04 oe 
} XT. Ai °85 250 grains. Ditto. 
wat ytictt || le Us,i,, Bld de?iy |] sl ogo 
Gseti se. Ji =] lel | |] 


XII. Al ’85 245 grains. 
eee aS} [aut] tra oss) ee 
CS ear lity ee {| 


ptfopee” | ylbld,, | Ui els 


XIII. 4°75 160 grains. 
cst | tee FI ayy .,, | vee ger. 2. Os~ (5) || ee & des” 
Seto eie, || 
XIV... .Al-65 140 grains. Crag tl 
Liat poli |p, Bet! whl ,, C wibbett}] I] 3% aye? || titys, 


Ceri jl 


Muzaffar Shah II. 


XV. 4:70 169 grains. | 929 H. Mr. Furdoonjee 
woe POM ot 949 Ul oes WY Oo wt |] 8 dyes? |] Ulblwlt 
sl 2,0 
*XVI. A :75 160 grains. 922 H. 
Siwo |] GFF ll 9 +s eee ll a4 2 


# Doubtful coins. 
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*XVIT. Al°65 148 grains, (?) Ahmadnagar (9)17 H. 
[ q ] tv || Bh \| 9858 [ b Joal I] sr 2 


Bahadur Shah. 


XVIII. 45:75 175 grains. 939 H. 
W904 HOY gO oe 2'¢ |] wy? |] 8B 2b-0 |] Geb 
ae a 


Compare No. 427, British Museum Catalogue. 


Mahmud Shah ITI, 


XIX. Ai '80 180 grains. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
we Me. EL AME & Baty [ oes” J... Bol ( ylbbSy ] 
UA UF | atest || aybd 
XX. A‘70 142 crains. Ditto. 

ersvee Hat Cel |] Ge. qlelndt || x Aas || oy dpe” 

XXI. A ‘80 159 grains. 945 H. Ditto. 
SR) 531 |} opty Liotobs [al] ogee? |] wld gly] lean 

XXII. 4°70 187 grains. 960 H. Ditto. 

O60 oe Hl pce fs) nase se dye” l gLis gles I vlblJ oe 
ot wets lysod || 70 uhab) oy 
XXIII. Al ‘55 69 grains. | 

eee es | beth Mil Sty wt dees || sldald |] olblat 

ee Re pa ba 4s wisbs 
XXIV. 4°55 71 grains. 957, He 
wi see | 9 Owed lod , Pace dyes” || gla 


Ahmad Shah IT. 


XXV. M85 164 grains. JG Peas 
prrdinedl ovela} 4 [| Sls pcm yf In double oge | sl& xl 4 wlbLJt 
AE || Hot 5 Liod | lozenge — dye Gy OOO! 944 


* Doubtful coins, 
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XXVI. A °55 73° grains. 968 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
las ve I G06 TT  sesecg te tee SO iter OC I] eo ™ gla [| wile, 
vel wil s eee “os” Cr 
XXVIT. Ai *70 140 grains. we ee Od. Ditto. 
see I] cotbegelt act |] abel Bees At Ms |]. OBI 
re, Gis yible ,, ll 
Muhammad Shah (?) Pretender. 

XXVITI. M70 144 grains. #63. Ditto. 
et ot wid - I] s woltyeb | ES eee Hee HBF [ oto.) 


BL dy o I 4h (talent 
Compare copper coins 437—9 in B. M. Catalogue. 


Muzaffar Shah ITI. 


XXIX. M‘60 73 grains. 978 
cee MT oe I]... eet, WL 5 ot |_p2Bo ld |] ld qva |] gle Jt 
ats 
XXX. M70 73 grains. iiss 
Obv. Inscription as No. XXIX. {] 3l& 2b |} wllerw 
aes 
(one 36-prains: Ditto, Mr. Furdodijeo. 
XXXI. A ‘85 175 grains. 991 H. Ditto. 
In square d=) SUUYt ty In square y%2< |] sl3 dse=° Vysf 
BU) Somes |] wlblew gay ij so 
MAYLOIN vosees ewes! oe ley. margin sed hee cewt Ivesave 
gl BP ws Phys ! eee bo Sf Mt, 
XXXII. A°75 179 grains. O77 oH. 
AMI 9 || Wot poe slo 20 || gyy 
Muhammad Shah IJ., Bahmani, [ doonjee. 
XXXII. M95 166 gerains. (?)Ahsanabad. x77. Mr. Fur- 
noel] [QUE]... eden In square -Siyglee |.) 3 One 
w2OMy Ul oye re peed FR, IS ylbbti 


margin oon VY sro ll LEE on] 
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Mahmid Shah II., Bahmani. 


XXXIV. 41°70 146 grains. 
yen I| Ogre)! aoe! {| re a | @ ees 





Ruins and Antiquities of Rampai.*—By Asutosu Gupta, Hsq., C. S. 


Unlike Upper India, studded with monuments of ancient history, 
the Delta of the Ganges presents few places of interest to the antiquarian. 
Lower Bengal is generally as devoid of picturesque scenery as of objects 
of antiquarian interest. We have all heard of Saptagrama and Suvarna- 
karagrama and their once flourishing commerce with the West, but what 
remains to show their ancient greatness P No Colossus, no Forum, not 
even a Hindi temple. Still there are a few places here and there, such 
as Gaur and Nadiya, which cannot fail to be of interest to the diligent 
antiquarian or the student of history, and Rampal is one of them. It 
is not so widely known as it deserves to be. It is now a straggling 
hamlet, situated approximately in Lat. 23° 38’ and Long. 90° 32’ 10”, 
being about four miles to the west of Munshiganj, the head-quarters 
of the subdivision of that name in the district of Dacca (Dhaka), corres- 
ponding with the old fiscal division of Vikrampur. It was the seat of the 
old Sen kings of Bengal, and notably of Ballal Sen, whose name has 
been handed down to posterity as the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. 

Such is the case with Rampal and the dynasty that reigned 
here. The ruins, as the sequel will show, are not so important and 
interesting as in Gaur and a few other places in Bengal. But there 
is abundant evidence to show that Rampal was once a royal city. The 
large Rampal Dighi or the artificial lake of Rampal, the huge mound, 
to which tradition points.as the Bari or the palace of Ballal Sen, the 
very broad roads and the existence of innumerable bricks which can 
be found buried under the earth wherever you dig in Rampal and 
its environs, are unmistakeable indications of a ruined city of palaces. 
Old bricks of small size were found in such abundance in and around 
Rampal, that they were carried in vast quantities to Dacca for build- 


* [Compare with this paper General Sir A. Cunningham’s account of the same 
sites and legends, in his Archwological Survey Reports, yol, XV, pp. 1382—135, The 
two accounts differ in some minor details, Hp. ] 
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ing purposes. Such is still the case with Gaur. Many stone idols 
of Hindu gods and goddesses have been found buried under the earth. 
There is a huge stone idol of Vishnu near the temple of Siva in Atpar4, 
about a mile west of Rampal, and I have seen many smaller idols col- 
lected by a Vaishnava in ’Abdullahpur. . 

Rampal appears to have been the only seat of the Sen kings up 
to the death of Ballal Sen, but the later kings of the dynasty lived 
at Suvarnakaragrama, Gaur and Nadiyé. Suvarnakaragrama, locally 
called Shonargdon, is also in the district of Dacca, being about four 
miles from the existing Bandar of Baidya Bazar on the river Meghna. 
Lachhman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, generally lived at Gaur, which, 
according to the Muhammadan historians, he greatly embellished, and 
called after his name Lakhnauti or Lakshmanavati. Nadiya was the 
seat of the last Sen king of Bengal, when the Muhammadans conquered 
the country. It was in his time that Rampél attained the highest 
pinnacle of its glory. The principal works, the ruins of which still exist 
in some form or other, are attributed to him. Rampal seems to have 
been neglected, if not altogetber abandoned, after the death of Ballal 
Sen. Lachhman Sen, his son and heir, lived principally at Gaur. 

I now approach the solution of a problem which has already 
evoked much animated discussion. J mean the question of the caste of 
the Sen Rajés of Bengal. Before submitting my own opinion on the 
subject, I will briefly examine the different theories that have been 
advanced, and the evidence on which they are based. I have obtained 
much assistance from the two articles of Raja Rajendralala Mitra on the 
Sen Rajas of Bengal, and the Bengali work on the same subject by 
Kailash Chandra Sinha, to which Mr. Beveridge, one of the honoured 
members of the Asiatic Society, very kindly referred me, and also from 
the Bengali book by Mahima Chandra Majumdar called ‘Gaude Brdh- 
man’. ‘Three theories have been advanced about the caste of the Sen 
Rajis:—(1) that they were Kayasthas, (2) that they were Vaidyas 
or of the medical caste and (3) that they were Kshatriyas. The first 
theory is that of Abu-l-Fazl and the Muhammadan historians. It is 
not supported by any evidence other than the statement of the Muham- 
madans, who are likely to hold erroneous views on the subject of Hindi 
castes. It was never seriously entertained by the Hindts and may be 
summarily rejected. The second theory is supported by tradition handed 
down from generation to generation not only in Vikrampur, the old 
seat of the Sen Rajas, but throughout Bengal, and was universally 
believed, till Raja Raéjendralala Mitra in 1865 tried to establish that the 
Senas were Kshatriyas. This third theory is the most recent one. 
It was first propounded by Raja Rajendralala Mitra, a very high 
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authority in matters antiquarian and supported by others. It is based 
on some epithets of the Sen kings found in the inscriptions discovered 
in Réjshahi, Dindjpur and Baqarganj, and also in the Sanskrit work 
Danasigara of which Ballal Sen himself is the reputed author. These 
I will consider in the two following paragraphs. 
Tradition must give place to reliable material evidence if the 
one is really inconsistent with the other ; but before discarding a uni- 
versal belief, the evidence should be most carefully interpreted. The 
evidence on which the theory of the Sen Rajas being Kshatriyas is 
based is the following. In the inscriptions, found in the districts of 
Dinajpur, Réjsh4hi and Bagarganj, the Sen Rajds are described ag 
descendants of the lunar race, and as only the Kshatriyas have a 
right to trace their descent from that race, it is held that the Senas 
must be Kshatriyas. In the inscription discovered by Mr. Metcalfe in 
Rajshahi, Samanta Sen is described as a Brahma-Kshatriya. The 
original Sanskrit is @ s@gafaaurmnfa qeafecierm wanda) Dr. 
Mitra’s rendering of sqataytut gufatiea is ‘a garland for the 
head of the noblest Kshatriyas.’ According to him, the word aq 
therefore here means ‘noble’ or ‘exalted.’ With due deference to 
so great an authority, I am of opinion that this meaning is not the cor- - 
rect one here. We have various Sanskrit words compounded with 
aq such as WAST, TQITB, TAHeu, Teyarst, sqaw, and so forth, 
and in in all of these the word 3@ retains its original radical meaning 
of Brahma or Brahmana. I therefore see no reason why it should 
not have the same or a similar meaning in the present instance. Dr. 
Mitra has not assigned any reason why he takes #@ to mean ‘noble,’ 
which is certainly not the commonly accepted meaning of the term, and 
cannot be found in the ordinary Sankrit dictionaries. Atany rate this 
meaning would be a far-fetched one. The word s@a@4 occurs in the 
Yajur Veda, and is explained by the annotator as meaning 7aRIa- 


aaa or ‘knowledge of the Brahmanas or the Vedas and heroism 
of the Kshatriyas.’ Itis therefore not a caste epithet, and following 
the analogy, we can take sq@afaqy to mean ‘a person who has the 
knowledge of the Brahmanas or the Vedas and the heroism of the 
Kshatriyas,’ that is, one who combines both these qualifications ; and 
the clause in question may mean ‘a garland for the head of those who 
have the wisdom of the Brahmanas and the heroism of the Kshatriyas,’ 
without any reference to race or caste. The word sq@aaq also occurs 
in Adhyaya 21, part IV, of the Vishnu Purana, and is explained by the 
annotator Sridhara Swamin to mean ‘ that race from which Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas sprung’. The meaning seems to be obscure. The word 
probably means a mixed race of Brihmanas and Kshatriyas—a race 
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sprung from Brdhmanas on the father’s side and Kshatriyas on the 
mother’s. We have it from the Mahabharata that when the Kshatriya 
race was being exterminated by Parasurima, the women of that caste 
began to marry Bradhmanas, and Vasishtha himself is credited with 
having married Kshatriya women. From that time the race of pure 
Kshatriyas is said to have become extinct. In Adhyaya 24, part IV, 
of the Vishnu Purana, Mahanandi is said to be the last king of the 
Kshatriya race. His son Mahapadmananda was born of a Sidra mother, 
and from him began the reign of Varnasankara kings or ‘ kings of 
mixed castes.’ 

The above will I think be sufficient to show that Dr. Mitra’s 
interpretation of the word Brahma-kshatriya is most probably not the 
correct one. I have now to consider the description of the Sen Rajas 
as descendants of the lunar race. It is a well-known fact that all the 
princes of India, whether real Kshatriyas or not, have tried to trace 
their descent from the solar or lunar race of that caste. Hven the 
Rajas of Chutiy4 Nagpur, whom Colonel Dalton very rightly thinks to be 
of the aboriginal Cole or Munda origin, claim to be real Rajputs, and 
following their lead, the inferior landholders, who are undoubtedly 
aboriginal Mundas, are gradually setting up claims to be Hindi Rajpits. 
I found this process in full operation when I was in Chutiya Nagpur 
three years ago. If the Sen kings belonged to the Sankara race or 
any of the mixed castes, is it not very likely that they would aspire to 
be Kshatriyas and trace their descent from the lunar race, and their 
panegyrist Umapati Dhar, a poet and a famous adept in the art of ex- 
aggeration, would exalt them into members of the race of the moon? 
Even now the Sudras of Bengal are looking up. Some time ago there 
was a movement among the Kayasthas for taking the yajnopavita or ‘ the 
sacred thread,’ on the assertion that they were originally Kshatriyas; 
and at the present moment there is a similar movement among the 
Suvarnavarnikas, who now claim to have been originally Vaisyas. 

In the Baqarganj plate, found by Mr. Prinsep, the title of 
Sankara Gaudeswara is repeatedly applied to the Sen Rajds. The 
word GaudesSwara, no doubt, means the king of Gaur or Bengal, but it 
is not easy to explain the real meaning of the word sankara here. It 
is said to be written with palatal ¢. Dr. Mitra takes it to mean 
‘excellent,’ but he has not shown any reason for assuming this 
meaning, which cannot be found in the ordinary Sanskrit dictionaries 
and is certainly not the commonly accepted import of the term. Ac- 
cording to the dictionaries and the common usage of the word, it is, 
when a substantive, a synonym for Siva or Mahadeva, and when an 
adjective, it means ‘auspicious.’ I find Mr, Prinsep translating the 
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phrase as ‘ the auspicious lord of Gour.’ It is well known that the 
Sen Rajds, at least some of them, were Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and the phrase may mean ‘the lord of Gaur, a worshipper of Siva 
(Sankara).’ Bnt none of these interpretations seem to me to be appro- 
priate. Jam of opinion that the word Sankara here is an euphuism for 
sankara, with a dental s, and then it must mean a mixed race, a sug- 
gestion which has been noticed in Dr. Mitra’s paper. This meaning 
will be a very appropriate one. Mistakes of a palatal $ for a dental one 
and vice verséd are not uncommon in the old inscriptions, and when we 
remember that the inscription in question was written in the Tirhit or 
Gaur type, which represents an intermediate stage of orthography 
between the Kutila and the modern Bengali character, the commission 
of such an error is all the more likely. Sridhara Swémin, the annotator 
of the Bhagavata, mentions the commencement of kings of the Varna- 
sankara or the mixed castes in India in his time. 

In his own work the Danas4gara,* Ballél Sen does not call the 
Sen dynasty Kshatriya, but applies the epithet a=aaifcaqay, which 
means ‘following the practices of Kshatriyas’. So in the 6th stanza of 
the inscription in the copper-plate found in the Sundarbans, the epithet 
of TAMA, which virtually means the same thing as wayiftcaqay, 
is appled to Lachhman Sen. It therefore appears that the Sen Rajds 
are never distinctly described as Kshatriyas. Does not this show 
that they were not pure Kshatriyas but belonged to a mixed caste ? 
If they were Kshatriyas, why is it not so stated in unequivocal terms ? 
There is a legend current in Vikrampur that Ball4l Sen was born of 
a Brahmana father, the river-god Brahmaputra, who visited his mother in 
a dream in the form of a Brahmana. Does not this indicate the mixed 
nature of the Sen race P : 

I will now briefly consider the evidence on which the theory 
that the Sen Rajés were Vaidyas is based. In the various Kulapanjikas 
or genealogies of the Ghataks as well as in the Laghubharata, Adistr, 
Ballal Sen, and other Rajas of the Sen family have been distinctly 
described as members of the Vaidya caste. It is very likely that Devati- 
vra Ghataka, Kavikanthahara and other Ghatakas of the Varendra 
Brahmanas, who lived about four centuries ago and composed the 
genealogies, knew the true caste of the Sen Rajas. 

My contention is that the inscriptions of the Sen Rajas are not 


* [In his Book of Indian Eras, p.77, General Sir A. Cunningham ascribes this 
work to ‘‘ Halayudha, the spiritual adviser of Lakshmana Sena,” referring as his 
authority to Raja Rajendralala Mitra, in his paper on the Sena kings, in the 
Journal A. 8, B., vol. XXXIV (1865), p. 187. But this is an error, Dr. Mitra there 
quotes a Sanserit verse, ascribing the work to Ballél Sen. En. ] 
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inconsistent with the genealogies of the Ghatakas and are therefore 
not opposed to tradition, I think the inscriptions support the view that 
the Senas were of the Varna Sankara or mixed caste. Manu recognises 
three classes of mixed castes: (1) Mardhdvasikta, or those born of Brah- 
mana fathers and Kshatriya mothers, (2) Ambashtha, those of Brahmana 
fathers and Vaisya mothers, who are identical with the modern Vaidyas, 
and (3) Mahishya, born of Kshatriya fathers and Vaisya mothers. There 
Was no practical difference between the Ambashthas and Mahishyas, 
and Vidyabhishana, the author of Laghubharata, called the Mahishyas 
Vaidyas. He calls Vira Sen or Adistira, the founder of the Sen family, 
a Mahishya. Remembering that they were Kshatriyas on the father’s 
side, the Mahishya or Sen Rajas of Bengal naturally traced their descent 
from the lunar race of Kshatriyas, and this explains the epithets in the 
inscriptions recently discovered. Probably the Mahishyas and Vaidyas 
became gradually amalgamated, and the Sen Rajas came to be regarded 
as Vaidyas. I am finally of opinion that the Sen Rajais were never pure 
Kshatriyas, nor originally Vaidyas, but were Murdhavasiktas or Ma- 
hishyas, who were both allied to the Vaidyas. The distinction afterwards 
wore away, and the Senas became gradually amalgamated with the 
Vaidyas. 

I will now proceed to describe briefly the principal ruins and 
objects of interest in Rampal. I have visited them several times during 
my incumbency as subdivisional officer of Munshiganj, and carefully 
collected all the traditions and legends by which they are enlivened. 
First of all, I will take the Masjid of Ba-Adam* or the mosque conse- 
crated to the Muhammadan faqir of that name. Itis a pretty large, 
strong, brick-built mosque with a high arched dome. The bricks are 
of the same small size which characterize old Muhammadan architecture. 
The mosque has two massive stone pillars which are apparently snatched 
from a Hindi temple, and which tradition identifies as the gadds or 
clubs of Ballal Sen. It is in a dilapidated state, but is worth pre- 
serving. It has a stone tablet in front which bears an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, a reduced facsimile of which is herewith published (see Plate V). 
Tt will be observed that it states that the mosque was built by Badshah 
Fath Shah bin Sultén Mahmid in 880 Hijri or 1475 A. D. It is there- 
fore 414 years old. The faqir to whose memory it is dedicated died, 
however, in 1106 A. D., (supposing Ballal Sen to have died after a 
reign of forty years) or 369 years before the mosque was erected.+ 


* [The real name of the faqir is B&b&é Adam, of which Ba-Adam is a mere 
vulgar corruption; another corruption, Babardam, is mentioned in Arch. Survey 
Rep., vol. XV, p. 184, . Ep. ] 

+ There is a similar mosque with a somewhat similar inscription in Qazi Qés- 
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There is the following legend about the death of the faqir and the 
fate of Ball4l Sen. There lived a Muhammadan family in Kanai Chang, 
a village south of ’Abdullahpur and not far from Rampal. The master 
of the house had no children. One day a faqir came and begged alms 
of him, but he refused alms, saying, “ I will give no alms, when Allah 
has not given me the boon (child) for which I am praying so long.” The 
fagir predicted that he would beget a child and asked him to sacrifice a 
bull to the altar of Allah when his desire was fulfilled. He then went 
away without any alms. In course of time the man had a son born to 
him, but the Hindts would not allow him to sacrifice a bull. He there- 
fore repaired to the lonely jungle, south of Kanai Chang, and secretly 
sacrificed a bull. Taking as much meat of the bull as he and the 
members of his family would be able to consume, he buried the re- 
mainder under the ground and returned home. A kite, however, snatch- 
ed a morsel of the flesh from him, and another kite trying to snatch it 
the morsel fell down in front of Raja Ballal Sen’s palace. On enquiry 
the king learned the whole story and ordered the child, to comme- 
morate whose birth the bull was sacrificed, to be brought before him 
and killed the next day. The Muhammadan learned the king’s decree 
and at night escaped with his wife and child and as much property 
as he could carry. He fled to Arabia and, meeting Hazrat Adam, a 
faqir, at Mecca, told him all that had happened. Learning that there was 
a country in which there was no religious toleration, and people were 
not at liberty to practise their own religious rites, Hazrat Adam came 
to Rampal with six or seven thousand followers. Ba-Adam is only 
another name for Hazrat Adam. He began to sacrifice bulls and cows 
on the spot where the mosque dedicated to him now stands. Raja 
Ballal Sen sent his ultimatum, asking him either to leave the country 
or fight with him. The faqir chose the latter alternative, and a protracted 
warfare took place between his followers and the king’s army. The 
battles were indecisive for many days, and the loss of men on both sides 
was heavy. At last the faqir’s followers were reduced to only one 
hundred men. One day Raja Ballal Sen’s men, while going to the mar- | 
ket, saw the faqir alone reading Namaj (saying his prayers). The king 
marched to. kill the fagir at this juncture, but as he was diffident of 
success, he constructed, before leaving his palace, a large agnikunda or 
funeral pyre (literally ‘a pit of fire’), which still exists in the form of a 
large pit, and asked the women of his household to kill themselves by 
throwing themselves into the fire, if he was vanquished and killed. He 
bah, two miles from Rampal. It isdescribedin page 76 of Blochmann’s Contributions 


to the Geography and History of Bengal, (Jour. A. 8. B., vol. XLII, p. 284.) 
[See the note at the end of this article. Ep. | 
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took a pigeon in his coat and proclaimed that the bird’s return to the palace 
without him would mean his death and serve as a signal for the females of 
_the house to perish in the flames to save their caste and chastity. Ballal 
Sen came to the faqir and struck him with the sword, but the faqir was 
invulnerable and the sword would not cut his skin. After concluding 
his prayers, the faqir asked Ballél what brought him there. “To kill 
you,’ replied the king. The faqir asked him whether he would embrace 
the Muhammadan faith or not. The king of course answered in the ne- 
gative. The faqir said: “It is so ordained that I shall die at your 
hands. But no sword other than my own will cut me. So take this 
sword and kill me.” Ballal took the sword thus offered and killed the 
faqir at one stroke. His body was cut into two parts. His head flew 
to Chittagong, where there is still a prayer-house consecrated to him. 
His body was buried at Rampal, and the mosque was subsequently 
erected over his remains by the Badshah after the Muhammadan con- 
quest of Bengal. After the death of the faqir, Ballal went to the tank 
to bathe and purify himself. As he left his gory clothes on the bank, 
the pigeon, unobserved, flew to the palace, and at this signal the females 
of the royal household threw themselves into the fire and perished. Soon 
finding that the pigeon had flown away, Ballal rode to his palace, but 
it was too late. Finding that all his family was killed and life was not 
worth living, he threw himself into the fire and perished in the flames. 
Such is the legendary account of the death of Ballal Sen and the 
fall of Rampal. The city appears to have been abandoned after his 
death, and I think there is a substratum of truth in the legend. It is 
a historical fact that the Arabs were the first race of Muhammadans 
who invaded Hindustan, and it is not unlikely that their missionary 
expeditions penetrated as far as Bengal in the eleventh century and 
fought the Sen kings who had no standing army. The Pal kings re- 
gained their ascendancy in this part of Bengal after the death of Ballal. 
It has been asserted, and not without some show of reason, that Laksh- 
maniya, after his flight from Nadiyd, took refuge in old Vikrampur, . 
and he and some of his descendants lived in Rampal or Sunargdon, 
and maintained their sway in this part of Bengal during the early years 
of Muhammadan rule. . It is mentioned in the Bengali book on the Sen 
Rajis of Bengal by Kailash Chandra Sinha, that probably there was a 
second Ballal Sen who reigned after the Muhammadan conquest. It 
first struck me that if there was a second Ballal Sen, he must be the 
prince who reigned at Rampal and killed the faqir Ba-Adam and _ after- 
wards himself perished in the funeral pyre, thereby putting an end to 
the Sen dynasty. But the theory is not based on any reliable evidence, 
while tradition distinctly says that the Ballal Sen who killed the faqir 
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was the founder of Kulinism and the most distinguished prince of the 
Sen dynasty. | 

The next object of importance is the Rampal Dighi* or the artificial 
lake of Rampal. Formerly it was about a mile long and about 500 
yards broad. It is now fast silting up and remains dry for nearly half 
the year. Cultivators have now broken up parts of the lake and 
grow boro paddy init. The following is the traditional account of the 
origin of the lake. Raja Ball4l Sen once promised to excavate a lake, 
as long as his mother would be able to walk in one direction without 
stopping, and this he undertook to do in one night, namely, the night 
immediately following the pedestrian performance of his mother. So 
one afternoon the queen-mother walked out of the palace and proceeded 
towards the south. After she had walked some distance, the idea suddenly 
crossed the king’s mind, that if she walked much further, he would be 
unable to cut such a large lake in one night and keep his word, and if 
he once broke the promise he made to his mother, he would be doomed 
to eternal hell. After a short reflection he hit upon a dexterous device. 
He asked his servants to suddenly touch his mother’s feet and paint 
them with red pigment (alaktaka), giving out that a leech bit her 
and was sucking blood. The servants did so, and the stratagem had the 
desired effect. The queen-mother stopped, and the point whence she re- 
turned homewards became the southernmost boundary of the lake. On 
that very night the king collected innumerable men and excavated the 
whole lake. It was so large that one bank was not visible from the 
other.. But for a long time the lake remained dry. Guided by a dream, 
Rampal, an intimate friend and, according to another account, maternal 
uncle of Ballél Sen, one day rode into the lake, and assembling a large 
number of men on its banks, asked them to call it after his name, when 
it was filled with water. As soon as he entered into the lake, water 
streamed up from beneath and filled it in a moment. But Rampal 
vanished. Hverybody cried: ‘Rampal, Rampal,’ but he could no more 
be seen. Since that time the lake is called Ramp4él Dighti. 
| This explanation of the genesis of the lake’s name never satisfied 
me. Rdémpal is also the name of Ballal Sen’s city. Is it not very 
strange that Ballal’s city and the largest lake he excavated should be 
named after an obscure person unknown to history ? Rampal is certain- 
ly the name of a person and is analogous to the names of Bhim Pal 
and other Pal kings of Bengal. I conjecture that he was a king of the 
Pal dynasty which reigned at Rampal after the death of Ballal Sen, 
and that it was he and not Ballal who excavated the lake, and the city 
and the lake have been named after him. To the north of the Burhi- 


* Rampal Dighi or the artificial lake of Rampal. 
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Ganga there are still many ruins to show that the Pal kings reigned in 
that part of Bengal, and it is a historical fact that they flourished both 
before and after the Sen dynasty. But as they were Buddhists ruling 
over a population, the mass of which were Hindus, their names have not 
been handed down to posterity with that halo of glory which surrounds the 
Sen kings, who were orthodox Hindus and great patrons of Brahmans 
and Brahmanical learning. Again, it is a well known fact that one of 
the characteristics of the Pal kines was to excavate large lakes and tanks 
wherever they lived. The Mahipal Dighi, still existing in Dindjpur, 
is perhaps the largest lake they cut in Bengal. For all these reasons I 
am of opinion that the prince who gave his name to the city and lake 
of Rampal was a king of the Pal dynasty. 

There is another but smaller lake in Rémpal. It is called the 
Kodal-dhoa (the spade-washing) Dighi. It is about 700 cubits by 500 
cubits, and is still very deep. ‘Tradition has it that when the excavation 
of the Rampal Dighi was over, each digger scooped out a spadeful of 
earth from a place close by, and thus the Kodél-dhoa Dighi was made. 
The story of course is fiction pure and simple, invented to show that 
myriads of men were engaged to excavate the Rampal Dighi. 

The next object of interest is Bari Ballil Sen or Ballél Sen’s 
palace. Itisa very large and high mound of earth, surrounded by 
a deep moat, about 400 yards by 600 yards. No architectural re- 
mains are visible. The cicerones point to a large black pit inside 
the ruins as the Agnikunda or funeral pyre in which perished Ballal 
Sen and his family. 

Another object of interest in Rampal is the everlasting Gajariya tree. 
Tt is a large living tree standing on the north bank of Rampél Dighi. 
It is about 100 cubits high and has two large straight stems. Trees of 
this species abound in this part of Bengal, and there is nothing peculiar 
in its appearance: only it shows no signs of age or decay, though it is 
undoubtedly very old. It is said to be immortal and existing from the 
time of Ballal Sen. Respectable men of seventy and eighty years of 
age, whose testimony I am unable to disbelieve, have told me that they 
saw the tree in its present state of growth from their very boyhood. 
The tree is certainly a botanical curiosity. It is held in high veneration 
by the Hindus, and various stories are current about its virtues and 
sanctity. It is worshipped by the women, particularly by the barren 
ones, who besmear it with oil and vermilion in hopes of being cured of 
barrenness. A faqir is said to have violated its sanctity by cutting a 
root, but he instantly vomited blood and died. No one would now yven- 
ture to tear a leaf or lop off a branch. A small fair. is annually held 
under the sacred tree on the eighth day of the moon in the month of 
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Chaitra, when it is worshipped by pilgrims from various parts of the 
subdivision. | 

The following legend explains the origin of the Gajariy4 tree’s 1m- 
mortality. It was at first in a decayed state and was used for tying 
Ballal Sen’s elephants. One morning some hermits (Rishis) presented 
themselves before Ballal Sen’s gate to confer a boon on the king as a 
reward for his piety. They sent their message to the king by his door- 
keeper. The man went in and returning said that the king was smoking 
and was unable to come out that instant. After awhile he was again 
sent in. This time he returned with the news that the king was 
besmearing his body with oil. The door-keeper was sent in again and 
again, but he always returned with some excuse or other for the king’s 
inability to come out and receive them. Once the man found the king 
bathing, and again taking his noontide meal, and the third time taking 
his siesta. He never communicated the message to the king, but only 
went in to observe whether he had leisure to come out. Disgusted with 
the king, the hermits left the palace, but at the time of departure they 
blessed the Gajariy4 tree and conferred on it the boon of immortality 
which was originally intended for the king. Instantly the tree showed 
signs of vitality. Leaves and blossoms sprouted forth in every direction, 
and the people were struck with awe. The king came out shortly 
afterwards and, being apprised of the news, immediately sent for the 
hermits. But it was too late. The hermits had vanished. 

There is a comparatively small tank in the south-west part of 
Rampal, which deserves a passing notice. It is called Raji Haris 
Chandra’s Dighi. It is overgrown with trees and shrubs which are 
flooded over with water for a week once a year at the time of the full 
moon in the month of Magh. Before and after this period the tank is 
dry. I have as yet received no satisfactory explanation of the pheno- 
menon. The tank is said to have been excavated by Raja Haris Chandra, 
probably one of the kings of the Pal dynasty. 

There is a mosque called Qazi’s Masjid not far from Ba-Adam’s. 
It is an ordinary plain-looking prayer mosque, which was certainly 
erected after that of Ba-Adam. It boasts of no inscription, but has 
several stone idols of Hindu gods and goddesses in its verandah, which 
the proprietors have evidently preserved as trophies of Islam. The 
present Qazi of the mosque showed me a firman of the Emperor ’Alamgfr, 
granting lands for the benefit of the institution; but I cannot vouch for 
its genuineness. 

There are two roads the construction of which is attributed to 
Ballal Sen. The one connects the river Dhaleswari on the north with 
the Padma on the south, and the other goes in a different direction from 
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Rampal right up to the Padma. The latter is called Kachki Dwarja. 
The roads are now overgrown with trees and shrubs, and have in many 
places been broken up by the cultivators’ plough, but what still remains 
clearly shows that they were once spacious roads as wide as thirty cubits. 
I once proposed to utilize the first mentioned road in constructiug one 
from Munshiganj to the Police outpost at Rajabari, a distance of about 
twelve miles, but it was found impracticable. The Kachki Dwarja is 
named after the fish of that name. The astrologers had predicted, so 
the story runs, that Raja Ballaél Sen would die of bones of fish sticking 
in his throat. To avoid such an unnatural and painful death, the 
king refrained from eating any fish, except the kachki which was devoid 
of bones. He therefore constructed the road to the Padma, to enable 
fishermen to supply his table daily with the boneless fish. 


[Note sy tae Epiror.—The inscription, of which a reduced facsi- 
mile, based on three ink impressions, is published in Plate V, reads as 
follows : 


Line 1 magi cos JG foal ie a dls a ae CGH salt Jug Al; J 
! E ; . : : 
ome td us Kix us? Tyas a a a ess hee es Ge prisey dle aids 
s f oi 
Line 2:—Jde ylbbSt opt wlobalt wlojcsd yy516 elke pad} Elle! aol! 


re bay) 4.8 (a8 label alo yee ot vlalo slats abstot Goll y boot 


ve at, 


Kslgiens epild y 3 Kae way 


Tt is dated “in the middle of the month of Rajab in the year 
888 A. H., during the reign of Jalalu-d-din Fath Shah,” Mr. Gupta 
reads the date as “the 2nd day of Rajab 880,” on the authority of a 
Maulawi of Dacca, who deciphered the inscription for him. But this is 
certainly wrong. The date can be quite clearly read. It is expressed 
in words : above 4» sanat there is sama; by the side of sanat, to the 
left, there is WLS samdnin; above samdnin again is &bis samanamiyat 
(sic) ; below the latter word is one » waw, and below samdnin is the 
other » waw of the date. Thus the whole reads sanat samé wa samdnin 
wa samdnamiyat, t. e., eight and eighty and eight hundred. Nor does the 
date specify “‘ the 2nd day,” but simply says 9! awsat or “the middle.” 

On comparing this inscription with that published by Blochmann 
in this Journal for 1873, Vol. XLII, p. 284, there can be no doubt that 
the two inscriptions are identical. There are, indeed, three slight 
divergences. In the date Mr. Blochmann reads wl but the inscription 
has only La (without the final nun). This is apparently a mere blunder 
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of the engraver, who seems to have forgotten to incise it. Possibly the 
wrong reading of the date as 880 may have been caused by this faulty 
legend. He also reads 434) whereas in the inscription the word is 
really spelt 4jleic3 (without the first alif). Again Mr. Bieckinegs reads 


st slie aJ &U) whereas the inscription really has 9 ty as al ay, But 
there can be no doubt that these three divergences are the mere result 
of an oversight. As may be seen by referring to the numerous similar 
inscriptions, published by Blochmann in vol. XLII of the Journal, it is 


Z 
the word Iyos (not 44) that is uniformly used in them; and there is 
no difficulty in recognising it on the facsimile of the present inscription. 
Mr. Gupta, in his footnote (pp. 17, 18) says: “There is a similar 
mosque with a somewhat similar inscription in Qazi Qasbah, two miles 
from Rampal,” and he is disposed to identify this inscription with that 
published by Blochmann. This identification is quite untenable. I 
have obtained four impressions of this second inscription, three through 
Mr. Gupta, and one through Maulawi Abul Khair Muhammad _ Siddiq, 
the Superintendent of the Dacca Madrasah. Unfortunately the inserip- 
tion is too badly preserved to be wholly read, but luckily the date is 
sufficiently legible to show that the month is Zi-]-Qa’dah, and and that 
the year is expressed in figures as well as in words. The figures are 976. 
This is quite sufficient to preclude the identification of this inscription 
with that published by Blochmann. Moreover this inscription is incised 
in three lines, while that of the Adam Shahid mosque, published by 
Blochmann and now republished by Mr. Gupta, occupies only two lines. 
In fact, Mr. Gupta was misled by an error in Blochmann’s account, or 
rather by an error of Dr. Wise, whose account Blochmann quotes. Dr. 
Wise says that “the Masjid of Adam Shahid is in Bikrampur, at a 
village, called Qazi Qagbah, within two miles of Balalbari, the residence 
of Ballal Sen.” But this is quite wrong ; the mosque is not “ two miles 
from the Baldlbari,’” but only ‘ about half a mile to the north of it,” 
as General Sir A. Cunningham, from whom Blochmann received the 
inscription, distinctly states (see his Arch. Swrv. Rep., Vol. XV, p. 134). 
It, therefore, occupies the precise position described by Mr. Gupta. 
Dr. Wise, in his account,—it is clear,—confused two mosques, one of 
Adam Shahid at Rampal, and another placed by him and Mr. Gupta 
at Qazi Qasbah. The exact locality of the latter mosque, however, 
would seem to be the Rikabi Bazar, to judge from Maulawi Abul Khair’s 
letter, quoted below. There are four mosques in or near Qazi Qasbah, 
and these four mosques seem to have been more or less confused by 
the several writers on the subject: and the confusion probably arose 
from the circumstance that Qazi Qusbah is a name applied to a large 
area, apparently including the localities of all four mosques. . 
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In order to clear up the matter as much as possible, Maulawi Abul 
Khair, at my request, was good enough personally to visit the different 
localities and himself procure impressions of the two inscriptions. I 
subjoin the substance of his interesting letter. 

“ As arranged I went yesterday to Munshiganj to see the mosque at 
Qazi Qasbah. I took with me as my guide a man who proved to be not so 
well acquainted with the locality as I expected. He had informed me 
that there was another old mosque at Rikabibazar [No. I] which was 
close to the ghat where we were to land from the steamer. We landed 
at about 110’Cl. and proceeded to the latter mosque. We found it to be in 
a dilapidated condition, though there were signs of its being used as a 
prayer-house. Jt appeared to have been an edifice of elegant structure 
with a floor, 15 cubits square,andone dome. The bricks are all polished 
and carved, and the corners and edges are so neat that from a distance 
they seem to be stones. The cement used is a whitish substance, not 
ordinary surkhi and lime, but perhaps powdered stone and lime, or 
something else. There was no inscription in the mosque, but on 
enquiry we learnt that the stone was removed and placed in another 
mosque [ No. II] in the neighbourhood recently built. There we repaired 
and found the inscription. The stone not being good many of the 
letters are corroded, and are not decipherable. I have taken an impres- 
sion, however, which I send to you in a separate cover for whatever use 
you may think fit to make of it. It is dated seven hundred and odd, 
which I could not read. The name of the month is Zi-l-Qa’dah. 

“We then proceeded towards Qazi Qasbah, and after a tedious journey 
reached. the mosque [No. III]. My disappointment was great when I 
found that the mosque, though old, did not present any interesting feature, 
the construction being of an ordinary type, no ornamentation or elegance 
having been attempted. Besides there was no inscription; the stone I 
was informed had been removed by the Collector of Dacca, during the 
proceeding of a lawsuit between rival claimants to some land belonging 
to the mosque. The only interesting thing that we fouud there was a 
Hindi idol, carved out of a block of stone, lying with the face down- 
ward and forming a step to the verandah of the mosque. I had 
become so fatigued that I feared I would not be able to return to the 
ghat without some sort of conveyance. But none was available. I was, 
however, informed that the route we had taken was a circuitous one, and 
that the ghdt would not be very far from that place by a short-cut 
through Rampal. I further learnt that we would pass by the mosque of 
Baba Adam [No. IV]. This news somewhat enlivened me, and I was 
on my legs again. We passed by the famous Ballalbari, of which I saw 
the ditch about a hundred yards wide. The Ballalbari or palace of 

D 
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Ballal Sen seems to have been an entrenched fortress of which only 
the trench and some ruins now remain as a memorial. Not far from 
this I found the tomb of Adam Shahid or Bab&é Adam and the mosque 
[No. 1V]. This edifice is also in ruins, but presents an interesting 
view to the archeologist or antiquary. The structure is of the some 
style as that of the mosque at Rikdébibazar [No. I], but more exquisite 
and ornamental. The cement is of the same nature, the bricks polished 
and carved. The roof consists of six domes supported by two stone 
pillars in the middle of the hall. One of the domes does not exist, and 
another has partly fallen down. The pillars are monoliths of a whitish 
stone, which always ‘‘ perspire,’ and lead ignorant people to associate 
superstitious ideas with them, as they see water flow down on their 
surface, and feel them very cold. I saw marks of red pigment on the 
pillars, which I heard were put there by Hindt women, (and I believe by 
Musalman women too, though the Khadim denied this) on making 
vows for the attainment of some object. The stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion is placed very high, so that it could not be distinctly read. I dis- 
covered, however, that the copy I have sent to you was only of one line, 
there being another line above it of which no impression was sent to me. 
As it was already very late in the afternoon and I could not wait for a 
scaffolding being put up, I could not obtain animpression. The inscrip- 
tion published by Blochmann is, I believe, of this mosque, and he was not 
very wrong in giving the name of the place as Qazi Qasbah ; for Qazi 
Qasbah extends over a large area, and the place where this mosque stands 
is also included within it. This fact decides the dispute as to the name 
of the place being given by Blochmann as Qazi Qasbah and by Babi 
Asutosh Gupta as Rampal. It may be called by four different names, 
viz., QAzi Qasbah, Rampal, Ballalbéri and Durgabari. The inscription 
is quite legible, no letters have been destroyed or mutilated, the stone 
being jet black and well polished, not liable tocorrosion. The Khadims 
showed me twelve places in the interior of the mosque, where, they said, 
lay twelve stones of great value which were removed by Mags during an in- 
cursion into Bengal in remote ages. These stones, they said, shone in the 
darkness of the night and illuminated the hall! Some things have been 
dug out of the walls, no doubt, but whether they were stones of great 
value which shone in darkness I cannot vouch. This mosque at any 
rate 1s an object of interest to the antiquarian.” 

From another letter of his, I may quote the following passages : 

“The mosque at Qazi Qasbah [No. IIT] is not known as the mosque 
of Baba Adam or Adam Shahid. It is called Q4zi Bari mosque. Ballal- 
bari is situated near the mosque [No. IT] of Adam Shahid and not near 
Qazi Qasbah ; and Ballal Bari and Rampal are only two names of the - 
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same place. There is no one’s tomb near the mosque of Qazi Qagbah. 
As for the inscription, no one can say what it contained. The other 
mosque, of course, is called after Bab&é Adam or Adam Shahid and is 
situated in Durgabari, which is close to Rampal or Ballalbari, ata 
distance of about half a mile. And Ballalbari and Durgabari both stand 
at a distance of a mile from Qazi Qasbah. The tomb and the mosque 
are lying unrepaired. Some religious man has the charge of the mosque, 
and prayers are said therein. The mosque has two domes between 
which there are two stone pillars one on each side. There is no court- 
yard outside the mosque. The mosque of Qazi Qasbah | No. III] also 
has two domes but no courtyard and pillars. There are stones at the 
threshold carved into images and placed overturned.” ; 

I have numbered the mosques in the above quoted extracts by 
corresponding numerals. 

No. I. Mosque of Rikabi Bazar; a beautiful structure, similar to 
the mosque of Adam Shahid at Rampal (No. IV); with only one 
dome; its inscription, dated in the month Zi-l-Qa’dah 976 A. H., 
removed to mosque No. II. It is the mosque referred to in Mr. Gupta’s 
footnote (p. 17), as situated ‘in Qazi Qasbah, two miles from Raém- 
pal;” it is also apparently the mosque, said by Dr. White to be 
“within two miles of Ballalbari at a village called Qazi Qasbah”’ and 
erroneously called by him the Adam Shahid mosque (No. IV). 

No. II. A mosque recently built near mosque No. I; contains the 
inscription belonging to No. I. 

No. III. An ordinary plain mosque, with domes, but with no 
pillars, also with Hindi carved images in the floor of the verandah ; its 
inscription removed to Dacca; referred to by Mr. Gupta towards the end 
of his paper (p. 22). , 

No. IV. Mosque of Adam Shahid, close to Rdémpial, at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile; a highly ornamental structure, resembling 
the Rika4bi Baz4r mosque (No. 1); with the inscription (Plate V) dated 
‘in the middle of Rajab, 888 A. H., in the reign of Jalalu-d-din Fath 
Shah ;” described by Dr. White (quoted by Blochmann) in Journal 
A. S. B., Vol. XLII, p. 285, General Sir A. Cunningham in Arch. . 
Survey Reports, Vol. XV, p. 135, and Maulawi Abul Khair, as possessing 
six domes, of which,according to Dr. White, three, but according to Maulawi 
Abul Khair only two have fallen in, while General Sir A. Cunningham 
does not notice the destruction of any of them. On the other hand, 
Mr. Gupta, who describes it as a “ brick built mosque witha high arched 
dome,” would seem to allow it only one dome. In that case, he would 
seem to have confused it with the mosque (No. I) at Rikabi Bazar, 
which Maulawi Abul Khair states to have only one dome. | 
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The Namuchi-myth; or an attempt to explain the text of Rigveda viii. 
14, 13.—By CuHartes R. Lanman, Professor in Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. 


The fact has been recognized, ever since the earliest days of Vedic 
study, that the myths of the Veda are the poetic outgrowth of certain 
natural phenomena. The fact appears, for example, from the work of 
Yaska, when he quotes the opinion of his predecessors. And the na- 
tural basis of any given myth is usually not difficult to ascertain. Such, 
however, is not the case with the one now in question. The text cited 
above reads : 

Bayt saat CRE 

fax TReaae | 

faq qesry Wy: I 
It is commonly understood and rendered as follows: ‘With the 
foam of the waters, Namuchi’s head, O Indra, thou didst cut off, when 
thou wast conquering all thy foes.’ . 

‘There is no doubt about the incorrectnesa of this interpretation. 
Nevertheless it is an exceedingly ancient one, as appears from the 
legends into which this brief allusion of the Vedic Samhita is expanded 
in the Brahmanas. From the Brahmana-passages* and from the ex- 
plicit language of Sayanat, it is clear that the water-foam was conceived 
as the actual weapon with which Indra cut off the demon’s head. The 
fable says that Indra used this most remarkable weapon because he had 
sworn to Namuchi, saying, ‘“ Neither by day nor by night will I slay 
thee, neither with the mace nor with the bow, ... neither with the dry 
nor with the wet.’’ And so, in order to slay him, without perjuring 
himself, Indra smote the demon at twilight, which was neither day nor 
night, and with the foam of the water, which was neither dry nor wet. 
‘He cast the water-foam into (the shape of) a thunderbolt’—3uft G4 
aqataqa—literally, ‘The water-foam he made by pouring or founding 
(as molten metal) to be a bolt.’ 

All this is quite in keeping with the style of the Brahmanas; and 
it follows naturally enough from the text of the Samhita, provided we 
misunderstand it as did the authors of the Brahmanas. But to my mind 
there is no conceivable natural phenomenon of which this may be re- 





* See Catapatha Br., xii. 7.3; Taittiriya Br.,i.7.1. These passages, with one 
from the Mahabharata, are conveniently assembled by Muir, in his Sanskrit Tests, 
iv’. 261. 


1 aaa aq furfeee., SU Gaa salads 
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garded as the mythical reflex, We are therefore led to inquire, did not 
the words of the sacred text mean something different from what even 
the ancients themselves supposed them to mean? I believe that they 
did and that the misunderstanding can be accounted for. 

- Tsuggest that the Vedic text be translated: ‘With water-foam 
Namuchi’s head, O Indra, thou didst cause to fly asunder, when thou 
wast conquering all thy foes.’ This appears to me intelligible if we 
assume that the natural phenomenon to which it refers is a waterspout 
(‘trombe’) on an inland lake. How, now, does this view accord with 
the natural facts in question and with a strict verbal exegesis of the 
text? 

Major Sherwill has given a description of Bengal waterspouts in the 
Journal of this Society for 1860, volume XXIX., p. 366.f., along with 
some excellent pictures. And in a German work of Th. Reye, entitled 
Die Wirbelstiirme, p. 17 f£., further information and pictorial illustration 
may be found. The waterspout is of course an object of terror, and 
it is most natural that it should be personified as a demon. The verb 
qafaga means ‘ cause to rotate,’ and the motion is qualified as upward 
and outward motion by the preposition ye. The compound waaay: 
means accordingly, ‘thou didst cause to move upward and outward or 
to fly asunder with a gyratory or centrifugal motion.’ It is not possible 
to express by one simple Hnglish phrase the ideas involved in the com- 
pound; but they seem to me to be quite simple in themselves and to 
follow unforced from the Sanskrit and to be thoroughly suitable for the 
not infrequent phenomenon of a waterspout as seen by unscientific 
eyes. The head of the column is twisted and made to burst asunder and 
scatter itself ‘ with foam’ (44, as an instrumental of accompaniment), 
i.e, in abundant foamy masses. Then, with the dispersion of the 
column, often comes (see Sherwill, p. 370, Reye, p. 32) a heavy rain. 
This is all in entire accord with the usual representations of gracious 
Indra’s deeds of prowess. 

In particular, also, it accords most strikingly with the quite differ- 
ently expressed idea of Rigveda v. 30. 8b (= vi. 20. 6b), where Indra is 
spoken of as ‘ twirling (like a stick of attrition or like a churning-stick) 
the head of the demon Namuchi,’ 


fad eee TATHTTAT | 
and that, immediately after the couplet in stanza 7, 

Bal SIE aaa: fat ae 

Baa al AAT MgGrawea | 
This explanation of the stanza in question, moreover, harmonizes well 
with the succeeding stanza, Rigveda, viii. 14, 14, 
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maifeafqerd 
ZF GARI: | 
WI CACVTUE I 
in which Indra is praised for hurling down the demons that were striv- 
ing with magic wiles to creep up and to scale the heights of heaven. 
To the poetic fancy, nothing would suggest more naturally the idea of 
demons trying to scale the heavens than the sight of this strange magi- 
cal ladder betwixt earth and sky. 

In this connection, the discussion of Bergaigne, La A védique, 
ii. 846-7, should be compared. The language of the sloka at Maha- 
bharata, v. 10. 37 — 328 seems also to favor my view. The whole epic 
passage 1s a reminiscence of the Namuchi-story. 

The false interpretation of the ancients, finally, rests simply upon 
the ambiguity of the instrumental case form Waa. The case might 
denote the relation of accompaniment—as it really does here; or it 
might denote the relation of means—as the authors of the Brahmanas 
supposed it to do. 





On some new or rare Muhammadan and Hindi Coins.—By 
Dr. A. F. Rupotr Horrnue. 


In July and September last I received from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Hoshangabad, in two instalments, a hoard of 477 gold coins, 
which had been found in a field in the Sohagpur Tahsil of the Hoshan- 
gabad District, by some ploughmen while ploughing their field. 

This hoard was carefully examined by me, and a detailed report 
published in the Proceedings of the Society for December 1887. 

Among the 477 coins, there were 451 belonging to different (so-called) 
“ Pathin’? emperors of Dehli; 4 belonging to the Mughal emperors 
Aurangzib and Farrukh Siyar, 1 belonging to the Bengal king Sikandar 
bin Ilyds, and 21 silver-gilt forgeries. 

The “ Pathan’? emperors of whom there were coins, are Ghiyasu-d- 
din Balban (1 specimen), Muizzu-d-din Kaiqobad (1), Jalalu-d-din Firuz 
(1), ’Aldu-d-dfn Muhammad (391), Ghiyasu-d-Tughlag I. (3), Muhammad 
bin Tughlag (24), Firiz Shah (19), Firtz Shah and Fath Khan (2), 
Firiz Shah and Zafar (2), Ghiydsu-d-din Tughlaq IT. (2), Abu Bakr bin 
Zafar (1), Muhammad bin Firdz (1), Mahmid bin Muhammad bin Firtz 
(1), and Mahmtd bin Muhammad bin Tughlaq (1). ; 

Most of these coins belong to more or less well-known types, which 
have been already published in Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
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of Dehli. -See details in the report above referred to. It will be seen 
from- that report, that in the present hoard there are several types of 
coins which were still noted as ‘‘ unique” in Thomas’ book; e. g., the 
coin of Jalalu-d-din Firtiz (Chron. No. 120), several of Muhammad bin 
Tughlag (Chron. Nos. 172, 179), one of Firiz Shah (Chron. No 226), 
one of Firiz Shah and Zafar (Chron. No. 245). There are in it also 
some coins, which are not to be found in Thomas’ Chronicles, though 
they have been published elsewhere: thus two of Mahmid bin Muham- 
mad bin Firtiz (with Abu-l-Muzaffar, as published by myself, in this 
Journal, vol. LII, p. 213, for 1883), and one of Mahmud bin Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq (published by Mr. Delmerick in this Journal, vol. 
XLII, p. 97, for 1874). . 

The most important in this collection of ‘‘ Pathan ” coins, however, 
are five, which, to the best of my knowledge, are unique, or at least have 
never been noticed or published. These are the following (see Plate 
IV): 

1, One coin of Muhammad bin Tughlaq (Plate IV, No. 1). It 
reads as follows: 


Oby. Rev. 


alJt_,ols psi Hh oda Cnlaall gt 

The reverse seems to bear a date, consisting of two numerals. 
One of them, 5, is distinctly seen by the side of abu; but the other 
above the s of "Abbas is obscure. As the Khalif Abu-l-Abb4s Ahmad 
reigned from 741-753, the date of the coin can only be 745. This coin 
has some similarity with Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s copper coin, No. 218 
in Thomas’ Chronicles. 

2, Two coins of Ghiyagu-d-din Tughlaq II. He is mentioned in 
Thomas’ Chronicles, as the twenty-first king (A. H. 790-791— A. D. 
1388). He reigned only a few months, as the rival of Muhammad bin 
Firtz and Abu Bakr. Thomas’ Chronicles only notice ‘silver and 
copper ”’ coins of his (p. 302). The present collection contains two gold 
coins of his, of two different types. The first (Plate IV, No. 2) reads 
as follows: 

Obv. Rev. 
0, 2 
pbey wale} ele wre} rs 
3 , 
yld ee) aUjose ol 
blbledt aisles wold 
‘Margin : on reverse; [V ] 41 gsido bentes 
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It was struck at Delhi, in the year 791. The mint is distinct on 
the margin, but the date is only partially preserved. There can be no 
doubt, however, of its being a coin of Tughlag II., and not of Tughlag L., 
on account of the mention of the Khalif Abi ’Abdull4h. This Khalif 
only ascended the throne in 763 A. H., while Tughlagq I. died already 
in 725 A. H. Abi ’Abdulléh’s Khalifat lasted, with interruptions, down 
to 808 A. H. This identification I owe to Mr. Chas. J. Rodgers, of 
the Archeological Survey, to whom I showed the coin. 


The second (Pl. LV, No. 3) reads as follows : 


Obvy. Rev. 
Lao) ale sls IS 5545 


Wd<ged! pel xls as 


Margin, on reverse : illegible. 


This coin is also shown to be one of Tughlagq II., by the mention 
of the Khalif Al Mutawakkal ’Ali Allah, who is the same as the above 
mentioned Abi ’Abdullah. The execution of this coin is rather crude, 
especially of the word Abu-l-Muzaffar. 


3, One coin of Abi Bakr, the son of Zafar Khan and grandson 
of Firiz Shah. He succeeded Tughlag II., but only reigned for a little 
more than a year, from 791 to 792 A. H. In Thomas’ Chronicles 
(p. 803) he is noticed as the twenty-second king, but only copper or 
silver copper coins of his are described. The present collection contains 
one gold coin, which reads as follows (Plate IV, No. 4): 


Oby. Rey. 
I ° 
pbs di ea lannd eles wey 3 
72K y) 8ld & gt wrezelt_srol 
gle Jayx8 w? &Vfoac wl 
cobbled) aA wold 


There are faint traces of a margin on the reverse, which probably 
gave the mint and date. 


4, One coin of Sikandar bin Ilyas, one of the independent kings 
of Bengal. For some account of him, see this Journal, vol. XXXVI, 
p. 58, and vol. XLII, p. 256. So far as I am aware, only silver coins 
of his have hitherto been discovered ; they have been described and 
figured by E. Thomas, in vol XXXVI. The coin in the present collec- 
tion is of gold, and reads as follows (Plate IV, No. 5): 
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Oby. Rey. 
plod B2R aes 
yt abet set poll aly 
Kuo salge t MA Eros 
HLA erat 3d SHA ald 
ytadend} xls is 


There was a margin on the reverse, which probably contained the 
mint and date, but it is quite mutilated. The readings are identical, 
and their arrangement nearly identical, with those on Thomas’ type 
No. 4 (or coin, No. 22) in vol. XXXVI, p. 64. The mint, accordingly, 
would seem to have been Firtizabad. 

To these five coins I add another which is not new, as it has been 
already described by Thomas in his Chronicles, p- 298. ButIam not 
aware that it has ever been figured; and the present specimen has the 
further advantage of having preserved a portion of the margin on the 
reverse, giving the mint and date. It is a coin bearing the joint names 
of Firiz Shah and his son Fath Khan, and reads as follows (Plate IV, 


No. 6): 


ites Rev. 
‘ xl ples elo} us? 
Say ey oe 
5 ye all oo SUE Sardi) f ait yi 
asda Bel ole 
Margin : on reverse: ...... Sa] de cee OF vee 


Fath Khan was made co-regent in 760 A. H., and the Khalif Abu-] 
-Fath whose name appears on the reverse, reigned from 753-763 ee Lie 
It follows that the date of the coin, of which only the numeral 1 ig 
preserved, must be 761. The name of the mint I am unable to read, 

I take this opportunity to publish figures of two copper coins of 
Saifu-d-din al Hasan Qurlagh. They belong to the well-known “ Bull 
and Horseman” type, already noticed by Thomas in hig Chronicles, 
p. 96 (No. 82). They show on the obverse a horseman with the legend, in 
Nagari characters, Rt Var S'r/ Hamirah ; and on the reverse a humped 
bull, also with a Nagari legend. The latter, as given by Thomas, ig 
ay waw ate S’r Hasana Kurala; and this is, no doubt, the style in 
which it is met with in by far the greater majority of specimens, But 
occasionally the name is found in full #xtwa Kurlaka. Among a number 
of 100 of these coins, discovered not long ago in Shdhpir in the Panjab, 
and examined by me, I found about a dozen giving the full name (see 
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Proceedings for December 1888). On Plate IV, I give the reverses of 
four specimens (Nos. 7—10). No. 7 shows the usual form qte hurala, 
but No. 8 has distinctly qcaa kuralaka (the @ / is slightly injured); 
No. 9 reads #¥ Bau F S/ré Hasana Ku, and No. 10 has 3} wau Fre Sri 
Hasana Kurala. 

I also take this opportunity to publish two gold coins (Plate IV, 
fig. 11, 12) which I found among a lot of 506 coins collected by Babu 
P. ©. Mukherji, on special duty with Archzological Survey, and for- 
warded to the Indian Museum in Calcutta. They belong to the class 
commonly known as ‘ Kanauj coins.’ Coins of this description were 
issued by the Kulachuri kings of Chedi, the Gaharwar (Rathor) kings 
of Kanauj and the Chandel kings of Khajuraha. As the two coins, 
here published, are said to have been found in Khajuraha, I think it 
most probable that they are Chandel coins, though I feel uncertain as. 
to their exact attribution. : 

No. 11—I propose to read. 


at aa Siri Mat Pa- 
tafe ramarddr 
eq Deva 


No. 12—may be read. 3 
a aat Sré Mat Vi- or Maat Sri Mat Ba- 
<a. ra ; Varmma* waa.* la Varmma* 

* fat * Devi * zat * Devi 

The final long ¢ of dev? seems clear ; but it is puzzling. 

The king to whom No. 12 belongs, I take to be the 20th of General 
Sir A. Cunningham’s list of Chandel kings (Archwological Survey Re- 
ports, Vol. XXI, p. 80), viz. Vira Varmma, who reigned from about 
1240—1280 A. D. Or it might be Bala Varmma, mentioned by Mr. 
V. A. Smith in his paper on the “ History of Bundelkhand” (Journal, 
B. A. 8., Vol. L, p. 19); but he appears to have been only one of the — 
younger scions of the regal house, and would not have been entitled 
to issue coins in his name. 

No. 11 I take to belong to the well-known Paramarddi Deva (the 
18th of Gen. Sir A. Cunningham’s list), who reigned from about 
1165—1203 A. D., and fought with the famous Prithvi Raj and Qutbu-d- 
din Aibak. 

If my attributions are correct, both the coins now published would 
appear to be unique. For the only Chandel coins hitherto known and 
published, so far as I am aware, are those noticed by Gen. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham in his Archeological Survey Reports, Vol. X, pp. 25—27 (see his’ 
Plate X). They belong to the following five Chandel princes: Kirti 
Varma (12th of the list), Hallakshana Varma (13th), Jaya Varma 
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(14th), Prithvi Varma (16th), Madana Varma (17th). Then follows 
Paramarddi Varma (18th), a coin of whom is now published for the 
first time. I may note, however, that Gen. Sir A. Cunningham’s coins, 
Nos. 15 and 16 on his Plate X (Vol. X), appear to show some resem- 
blance to my No. 12. They too seem to read dev’. They are marked 
on his Plate as “ unknown.” 
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Life of Sum-pa Khan-po, also styled Yeses-Dpal-hbyor, the author of the 
—  Rehumig (Chronological Table.)\—By BAst Sarat Cuanpra DAs, 


Cg 98 Oe 


This great Lama was born in the year 1702 A. D. (Tree-monkey of 
the 12th cycle of 60 years) at a place in the neighbourhood of the Dgon-luh 
monastery of Amdo in ulterior Tibet. He is better known by his family 
name of Sum-pa, which means one from the country of Sum, a province 
in Western Tibet. In his infancy he is said to have given indications of 
his identifying himself with the spirit of his predecessor, While very 
young he learnt to read and write with extraordinary facility. He became 
well known by the name of Sumpa-Shabs-drun, He was admitted into the 
monastery of Dgon-lun in the 9th year of hisage. He received instruction 
in the sacred literature of the Buddhists under Lchan-skya Rinpo-chhe 
Nag-Dvaft chhos Jdan) and Thu Kwan chhos kyirgya-mtsho and other 
great Lamas. From JZchan-skya he received the vows of monkhood, 
who gave him the name Yeses Dpal hbyor. He studied metaphysics, 
logic, rhetoric, poetry, Buddhist liturgy, ritual, and the dogmatical and 
theoretical: differences of the various Buddhist schools. He also learnt 
arithmetic, medicine, the science of vocal music, the works on Stitras and 
Tantras, and the art of sacred painting. With the acquisition of all 
this learning he was occupied till the twentieth year of hisage. In addi- 
tion to acquiring all the virtues and talents of his predecessor, he 
gained the highest proficiency in astronomy, astrology and the science 
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of figures. His fame of learning surpassed that of all other Lamas 
of his age in Tibet, China, and Mongolia. In the twentieth year of 
his age he visited Tibet proper, and took his admission as a student 
in the monastery of Hbras-sPini (Dapth). In the year 1725 he visited. 
Gtsai, where he took the final vows of monkhood from Panchhen Blo- 
issatt Yeses. In the 22nd year of his age he went on a pilgrimage to 
Lhokha with a view to visit Sam-yea, and the famous sanctuaries of Yar- 
lui, where he was very much pleased with an interview with Reya lsras 
Rinpochhe (Nag Dvafi Hjigs med). Rgyal-sras is said to have explained 
to him in a prophetic manner what he was destined to achieve and how 
he should proceed to Amdo, for the purpose of founding monasteries and 
temples there, and also for diffusing Buddhism in China. In his 23rd year 
he was appointed MKhanpo (abbot) of Sgo Man in Hbras spufi. In the 
following year, when a dispute arose between the two provinces Dvus and 
Gtsan, he persistently declined to allow the monks of his college to 
take up arms against their enemies, as it was an act prohibited by the 
laws of Buddhism. The monks of other colleges followed his example and 
desisted from fighting. He filled the chair of Sgo-maii for a period of 
five years, after which he returned to Amdo. In the 30th year of his 
age, in pursuance of the prediction of Reyal-sras, he founded the monas- 
tery of Bshad Sgrub-glii with about eighty monks. He brought the 
recluse hermitage of Bsam.gtan-glif ri-khrod with fifteen monks, which 
was founded by DpallDan hod sser, under his own monastery, and 
afterwards called it by the name of Sum-pa rikrod. At the age 
of thirty-four, at the command of the emperor Chhin-lui (divine pro- 
tector), and in the 2nd year of his reign, he visited China. Both chan 
skya Rol-pahi rDorje and he were presented to the emperor, who asked 
them many questions on religious matters. Sumpa Khanpo is said to 
have answered all of them without any difficulty whatever. Pleased with 
him the emperor commanded that he be appointed the spiritual guide of all 
the chiefs of Mongolia, and he also conferred on him a high sacerdotal rank 
by letters patent, and authorized him to bear the title of Huthogtu (saint). 
The Lama respectfully accepted all the imperial favours, with the excep- 
tion of the titleof Huthogtu which honour he respectfully declined, accord- 
ing to him it being intended for those who aspired to worldly glory. The 
emperor was struck with the Lama’s indifference to such a high 
honour, and remarked that within his vast empire he did not know 
one who like him could look with indifference at such an exalted distinc- 
tion, Henceforth he rose high in the esteem of the emperor and was 
declared to be areal Lama. He resided in China for nine years. The 
emperor occasionally used to call him to his presence. The ZLchan. 
skya, who presided at the head of Labrang (church), commanded that all 
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the Tibetan books on Buddhism extant in China should be revised by 
Sumpa, which he did to the great satisfaction of all. He therefore gave 
him tlie clerical title of Ertené (precious) Pandita. He presented him 
with a diploma inscribed on a yellow scarf. Once on every month the 
emperor used to give him audience and converse with him on religious 
matters for several hours. He resided for five years in Peking, during 
which time he enjoyed the esteem and the veneration of the Manchu and 
the Mongol residents and the pilgrims of Peking. At the time of his re- 
turn to Amdo, which he performed vidi Dolonor and Khar sfionpo he re- 
ceived considerable presents from the emperor, Lchafi-skya and the great 
Wangs (chiefs) of China and Mongolia. At Rivo-rtse lia (Woo-thai) 
he stayed one year in order to perform religious worship in the great 
sanctuary of Manju Ghosha. In his northward journey he visited Alak- 
sha, receiving immense presents from the Mongols, whence he proceed - 
ed to Dgon-luh. Being indifferent to worldly comforts, he did not like 
much ostentation, and consequently kept few retainers and servants. 
In the 43rd year of his age he was appointed to the headship of Dgon-lua 
monastery. Out of the immense wealth he had acquired in China and 
Mongolia he used to send large presents to the Panchhen and Dalai 
Lamas, to the great monasteries of Sera, Hbras-spuh, Dgah Idan, 
Bkra Sis lhunpo, &c. He also set up innumerable Buddhist images, 
inscriptions and chhortens &c. His works are voluminous and many. 
Being dissatisfied with the existing works on astronomy, astrology 
and chronology of Tibet, he wrote a dissertation on them after 
collating 20 works by different authors. He found the works of 
Mkhas-grub rje and Bu-stofi to be more correct than others. He died 
at the age of 73. The following are his principal works: 
Kun-gsal meloh (on arithmetic, astronomy and astrology) a large 
volume written in very small characters. 
Bdud rtsi thig-pa (drops of nectar) on medicine. 
Lag-len (practice) of medicine, &c. 
Sel-dkar melofi (crystal mirror) on diagnosis. 
Gso-dpyad. 
Sku-gsrui thug-rtan dikyil thig tshad (structure, proportion and 
form of images, diagrams, symbols, &c.). 
_Sgra, Siian-hag and sslos gar (rhetoric and poetry and drama). 
figya-Bod and Hor Chhos hbyun (Ljon-bssafii), 7. e. the higs- 
tory of Buddhism (rise and progress of Buddhism) in India, China 
and Tibet. This work was completed in the year 1747 A. D., 
and also contains the “Rehumig (chronological table). 
_ A work on Buddhist charms to enable men to work miracles. 
Hdsamglii Spyi bgad (general account of the world) on the geogra- 


phy of the world. 
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A work on Yoga. 
A work on fortune telling and divination, 
A work on meditation. 


REHUMIG.* 
(Translation.) 
CrcLtey—lI 
A. D. 1026. 


The twelfth Kulika emperor, called Strya, ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. Dge bses Potova Rinchhen gsal was 
-born. Gyi-jo Lo-chava translated the Kdla-chakra system of 
astronomy for introducing it into Tibet. ‘The year of the Bud- 
dha’s Nirvana being fixed in the year called Mire-hare, this 
year (1026)was the 361st year of the period of Adhz-drishti. 
According to the calculation of those who place the Buddha’s 
death in the year Iron-dragon, this was the 408th year of Adii- 
drishti. 

According to some writers the work, called Dus-hkhor 
hgrel-chhen, was translated in Tibet by Gy1-jo Lochava in the 
year : 

Se-ston Kun-rigs, the spiritual teacher of Ma-chig Sha-ma 
Icham Srif and pupil of ABrog-mi Lo-chava, was born. 

Phu chhuf-va gshon-rgyan was born. 

Rinchhen sfiii-po of Stod lui, the pupil of Spyan-sia-va 
was born. 

Spyan Sha-tshul khrims hbar was born. 

Hkhon Dkon-mchhog rgyal-po of Sa-skya was born. 

La-chhen (bLama Chhenpo) DGotgs-pa rab gsal proceeded 
to the mansion of purity (died). 

Rhog Chhos-rDorje, the disciple of Marpa, was born. 

Jovo rje Dpal Idan Atiga arrived at MNah rigs. 

Rje-btsun Milaras-pa was born. Bari Lo-chava Rinchhen- 
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A. D. 
1026 
1027 


1028 
1030 


1031 


1032 


1033 


1034 
1035 
1038 


erags was born. The Shalu monastery was founded. Naro — 


Pan-chhen died. 
Ye-Ses hbar of Snehu ssur, the eldest son of Dgonpa-pa 
was born. Mnhar sgom brtson Agrus hbar of Smyug rum, who 


was the pupil of Spyan sna-pa, was born. Atiga visited great. 


Tibet (according to some) in the 61st year of his age. 


* The italics in the proper nouns are not pronounced. 


1039 


1041 


+ The Vrihaspati Cycle of 60 years was introduced into Tibet by the Indian 


Pandit Chandra Natha in the year 1025 A, D, 
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The monastery of Myu-gu lu was founded by Hbrogmi Lo- 
chava. 

-Machig Sha-ma’s husband wasborn. tma-Lo-chava Chhos 
hbar of La-stod was born. HBrom met Atisa in the 41st year 
of his age. . 

Hbrii Ston of Reyal was born. Ssla-va grags-pa, the son 
of Lche dal sgafipa, was born. 

Chhag-khri mchhog met Atisa. 

Rgya-hdul hdsin dwan phyug tshul-khrims hbar was born. 
Atisa miraculously witnessed the religious service performed by 
Maitreya (Byams-pa) and Manjusri (Hjam-dwyatis) at sNe-than, 

Mu-dra-va founded the monastery of E-dgon. 

Giial chhos hbar was born. Hbrom made his first pre- 
sents to Atisa. 

Atiga wrote his work on the Buddhist chronology. 

Machig Lab sgron of Kham-pa Lun was born. Machig yumo 
became the pupil of Sba-sgom ye-byan and others of the later 
Riin-ma school. Dharma Bodhi was born. 

Sdif-po snubs Chhos-hbar was born. 

Rdorje Senge of Gilan-ri thai (Potova’s disciple) was born. 

Lama gshen, the pupil of Ronssom Lochava Chhos-dssan, 
was born. 

Atiga died at the age of 73. \ 

P4-tsha-va Lochava called Nima Grags-pa was born. Rma- 
sgom chhos gées of the Shi-byed school was born. Shif ston 
chhos hbar was born. The celebrated Machig Lab-Sgron was 
born. Rinchhen bssafpo the great Lochava died. 

- Trepo mchhogs, the spiritual teacher and Mkhanpo of Riog 
legs, was born. | 

Sher-hod of Shang Kama was born. The monastery of 
Rva sgrefii was founded by Hbrom ston-pa. 

Chhag-khri-mchhog, one of the disciples of Atiga, died. 

Riiog Blo-ldan ses-rab was born. Dol bu Ser-rgya-ma 
was born. Rog-dmar-shur was born. 

- Rma-bya Rna-ra-va of rGyal was born. Sna-nam rdor 

_dwat of Shai died. 

Machig receives spiritual instruction from A-ston. 

Skhor-chhui of Phyag chhen school was born. Ma-chig 
Shama, the pupil of Se-ston Kun-rigs, was born. So-chhuh Dege- 
hdun hbar of the Shi-byed school was born. Kun-dgah, the 
second of the Shi-byed school, was born. 

Se-mkhar-chhuftpa (of Lam-hbras-pa) held the monastery of 
Tiogm-khar-chun. Hbrom ston died. 


41 


1042 
1043 
1044; 
1046 
1048 
1049 


1050 


1051 
1052 


10535 


1054 
1055 


1056 
1057 


1058 


1059 
1060 


1061 


1063 
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Rnal-hbyor Ame held the headship of Rwa-Sgren. 

Regy-agar Phyag-na visited the Ye-rai monastery in Nepal. 

Padma byafi-chhub of S‘’a-po sgaf, the pupil of Phu- 
chhufi-pa, was born. Byan-chhub yeses of Reyal-tsha was born. 

HJam-Dpal and Skyi khui-pa Hab-jo, the two dis- 
ciples of the Grub thob Yumo, were born. Hdsad Dharma met 
Pha-dampa Sans rgyas. JLiche-Sgom Naji-pa unearthed the 
concealed scriptural treasures of Lche-b tsun, the Anin-ma 
Lama. . 

Chhos kyi Rgyal-po of Hkhon-phu, the brother of Machig 
Sama, was born. 

Sarava Yontan Grags, the disciple of Potova, was born. 

Hkhon founded the grand monastery of Sa-skya, and 
Riog legs ses founded the monastery of Gsaf-phu. fma- 
Chhos ses met Pha-dampa. 

Sgro-phug-pa, the pupil of Ssur-chhuh and disciple of 
Dkah-bshi, was born. Hbrog-mi Lochava died. Ser-grags, 
the Aiin-ma Lama of Ssur-chhun, died. 

Sprul-sku Gshon-hod of Bya-yul, the disciple of Spyan- 
sia, was born. Ses-rab Brtson of Khu was born. Brtson gyuh 
Khu-chhen died. : 

The great religious institution of king Mnah bdag rtse sde 
was founded. dog Lochava visited Kasgmir. 

Gtsan-pa Rin-po chhe, the disciple of Bya-yul-pa, was born. 
Nam kha rdorje was born Pa-tshab sgompa, the disciple of 
Kun dgah of the Shi byed school was born. Milaraspa pro- 
ceeded to study under Marpa Lochava. 

Hbrom-ston of Rgyal was born. Sgro-chhos brtson, the 
pupil of Sgom of the Shi-byed-pa school, was born. 

After the death of Ames, Mdsod dgon-pa became the abbot 
of Rva-sgren. 

Blo-gros grags Lha-rje sgampopa of Dwag-po was born. 

Rgya-hdul hdsin practised the ascetic vows of vinaya at 
the monastery of Dgah-va-gdon. 

The foundation of the monastery of Gra-than was laid by 
Gra-pa mfon ses chan (a certain monk who was possessed of 
foreknowledge). | 

Potova Rinchhen gsal died, after discharging the functions 
of abbot at the religious seat of Rwa-sgren for one year or 
(according to some) three years. Mdsod dgon-pa died. 

Henceforth for many years there prevailed a religious 
anarchy at Rv-sgren. 
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Aa iD: 
1064 
1065 


1066 
1068 
1069 
1072 
1073 
1074: 
1075 


1076 


1077 
1078 


1079 


1080 


1081 


1082: 
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Byan chhub dge-mdses, the pupil of Sne-hu ssur-pa, was 
born. Ras chhuh rdor grags, the pupil of Milaras-pa, was 
born at Gui thai, Milaras-pa performed asceticism to attain 
sainthood. | 

Sami sgom-pa Smon lam hbar, the pupil.of So-chhui-pa, 
was born. 


CYCLE—II. 


Sarava attended on Potova as his pupil. 

Ma Lochava Chhos-hbar died of poison. 

Dgyer Sgom chhenpo G'shon-grags, the pupil of Bya-Yul, 
was born. Riog-mdo-sde, the spiritual son of Riog Chhos- 
ydor, was born. Tshul-hphags-dan lapa, the Buddhist scholar, 
was born. Rog ses-rab blama, the spiritual successor of Reyal- 
wa rten-nas, was born. Gra-pa mfion ses-rab chan died. 

Brtson Agrus hbar, known as Bya-hdul-va hdsin-pa (the 
Vinayic priest of Bya), was born. 

Sa-chhen Kun shin, the son of Sa-skya Dkon rgyal, recog- 
" niged as the 9th spiritual emanation of Chanrassig, was born. 
The saint Pha-dampa visited Tibet. Rtiog Lo-chava returned 
to Tibet. 

The Glat-thai monastery was founded by Gilan-ri-thafi-pa. 
Milaraspa, after the completion of his ascetical propitiations 
(attainment of sainthood), proceeded towards Tesi &e. 

Nin phug-pa Chhos grags, the saint of Shafi who was the 
pupil of Byafi-sems Ssla rgyan, was born. 

The Riin Lama, called Rgya-nag-pa (the Chinese), was born. 
Ras-chhun-pa met Milaras-pa. 

The monastery of Lodgon was founded. 

Tshul-khrims dpal, the red cap Lama, was born. 

Bkra sis rdorje of Shah Ston,a Miii-ma Lama, was born. 
Marpa Chhos blo was born. 

Hod sser sefi-ge, the disciple of Betrae was born. Dva 
gs-po Chhos gyun, the chief spiritual son of Sgampo, was born. 

Ye-rdor of Hchhad kha, the disciple of Sarava, was born. 
Pha-dampa visited China. 

On the demise of Hkhon-ston Dkon-mChhog rgyal-po, 
Bari Lochava ascended the throne of Sa-skya. 

On the death of Glan-tshul byan, Hbrin ston succeeded to 
the headship of RGyal (became abbot of Rgyal),. 

Rnog Chhos rdor died. 

_ Stab ka-va Darma grags, the disciple of Sarava, was born, 
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1086 
1088 


1089 


1090 


1091 


1092 


1093 
1094 
1095 
1096 
1099 


1100 


1101 
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Khyun tshai Thod-dmar-va was born. Stod luf-pa founded 
the monastery of Btson-grodGonpa. Spyan shatshul hbar died 
at Siug-radm. Sgrol Sgom, the pupil of Sgampo, was born. 

Sgam-po-va received the final vows of monkhood. 

Potova rinchhen gsal died. 

Gtum-ston Blo gros grags, the pupil of Sarava, was born. 
Phu-Chhiifi-va died at the monastery of Poto dgon. 

Sten-pa Lo chava who brought the Kasmirian Pandit AJ- 
anka Deva was born. 

Chhos-sefi of Phya-pa was born. After the death of Rnog 
Lochava Shan-Tshe srii Chhos kyi blama held the headship of 
Gsan-phu for thirty-two years. A succession of twelve lamas 
occupied a period of 159 years. Siug-rum-pa chhenpo died. 

Rdorje rgyal-po (Phagmo-grub-pa) was born. Karma dus 
gsum mkhyanpa was born. Sgampo served Milaras-pa as his 
pupil. 

Kun-snifi ascended the throne of Sa-skya. The Gva-gor- 
dgon-pa was founded by Giial Chhos hbar. 

At Chhu-bar Milaras-pa triumphed over a troop of demons. 

Sgampo performed ascetic propitiations at Hol kha. Giial 
Chhos hbar died. 

The final visit of Pha-dampa to Tibet. The incarnations 
of Las chhen Kun-rgyal, &c., founded monasteries in Bya-yul. 

Khyun tshai yeses blama, the disciple of Ras chhun, was 
born. Jo-tshul Ses, the spiritual son of nog mdo-sde, was 
born. Kham lunpa Chhenpo, the pupil of Hgrom, died. 

Sgompa tshul Khrims of Dvag-po was born. LRgyal-va 
ye-grags dmar-va was born. Stod Lunpa Chhenpo died. Se- 
ston Kun rigs died. 

HChhus dar brtson, the disciple of Sgro (of the Shi byed 
school), was born. Some of the Gter-ston of the Siifi ma sect 
discovered hidden books. Pha dampa died. 

Ma Khro-phu Regyal-tsha, the disciple of Panchhen Sakya 
éri, Rnog-mdo-sde and Phag-gru, &c., was born. Yeses hbar of 


Snehu Ssur died. 
Degyer sgom founded the anne toky of Rgya-ma Rin-chhen 


sgah-rnin. 
Hbrifi-ston died. Skam ye-rgyan of the Shi-byed school 
died. 
Thog-med grags, the spiritual son of Rnog mdo-sde, was 
born. ma Rna-ra-va became the abbot of Rgyal. The 
age of Samadhi commenced. 
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Chhos rgyan of Se-skyilbu, the disciple of Hchhad ka, was 
born. 

The monastery of Sgampoi dgonpa was founded by Dvags 
po Lha-rJe. 

Thogs med Hod of Rnog was born. Brtson-grags of Shan 
was born. When Skor-chhun died, his body received animation. 
The resurrection was due to the Indian saint Nirupa having 
entered it in a miraculous manner. 

 Ssla-hod, the spiritual son of Hkhon-phu-pa, was born. 
Gyubrag pa was born. Gshon-brtson of Glaf-luf, the pupil of 
Bya-yul Lochava, was born. je Milaras chhen died. 

Rdo-rje seige of Glan than died. 

Jo Hbum, the father of Rta-ston Jo-ye and Jo-bsod of the 
Riin-ma school, was born. The later Kun-dgah of the Shi-byed 
school died. 

Karma dus mkhyen was admited into the order of monk- 
hood by Tre-po mchhog blama. Acharya Abhayakara died. 

Mal Kapa chan, the disciple of Sama, was born. Jche- 

ston yon-tan gssuns of Se-brag was born. 
. The Kagmirian Pandit S’ékya Sri was born. 
Hjig-rten Grags-pa Rgya-va rten, who became the dis- 


ciple of Pa-tshab sgom-pa of the Shi-byed school, was born. 


Hod hjo gshon-nu yontan was born. 

The 13th Rigs-idan (Kulika), called Sna-tshogs gssugs 
(Visva-riipa), a:cended the throne of Sambhala. 

Dge-bses glan of fgyal was born. Padma-rdorje Ras-pa 
(he with locks) of the Hbrug-pa school, was born. 

Karma dus mkhyen visited Dvus. So-chhuf dge hbar died. 

Sbal-te Dgra bchom-pa, the saint of Balti, was born. Jo 
hod gchun, also called Ritog jo va-sonh, was born. Rma Narava 
died. 

Ses rab Byaf-chhub, also called Dvags po Sgom-Chhui, 
of Dvags-po was born. 

Regyal tsha Byah yeses became abbot of Rgyal gdansa. 
Snubs chhos hbar died. 

Karmapa Ses-rab hod of Shan died. Reya-hdul frdsin-pa 
died. Sa-vo-sgati-pa died. Ses rab reyam of Dol died. 

The red cap Lama Tshul khrims hbar died. 

Nam-mkhah hod of the red cap school, who was the re-embo- 
diment of Shva rmar Tshul dpal, was born. 

Dus mkhyen received the final vows of monkhood from 
Mal hdul hdsin. 
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Sgampo hdul hdsin was born. Sgro-phugpa died. 

Miah bdag Nafral, king of Tibet (recognised as the 11th 
incarnation of Chanrassig), was born. 

Hod sser Sefige founded the monastery of Khrom Kam 
dgonpa at Khrom Gisher. 

Satis rgyas dpon-pa, the younger brother of Rgyama dgyer 
sgom, was born. Shon-hbyun was born. Rog bkra grags, the 
spiritual son of Rog Ses-rab blama, was born. (shon-hod of 
Bya-yul died. 

Dus Mkhyen visited Sgampo at Dvagpo. Khyui-po died. 
Rgyal-tshab Byan yeses died. 

Hhbrom ston of Agyal became abbot of Rgyal gdansa. 

Sarava yontan grags died. 

Bsod nams rtse-mo, the spiritual son of Sa-skya Kun-snin, 
was born. 

Bkrasis dpal of Than-pa chhenpo in Stag-lun was born. 

A jig-rten gsum mgon Rin bssah the governor of Hbri-gon, 
was born. After the death of Hbrom-ston of &gyal, the abbot- 
ship of Gdansa remained vacant for nine years. Ar spent his 
summer recess at Gdansa. Khu-ser brtson died. 

Degyer sgom tshul sen, the disciple of Mal Ka-va chan and 
Phag-gru, was born. 

Gsah ston spyipa chaspa, one of the Pan chhen of Sa-skya, 
was born. 

Hkhonphu-pa, the brother of Ma chig Sama, died. 

Riog jo bsod died. 

gyal Chharmo, the spiritual son of Rnog thog med, was 
born. hogjo Hod died. 


CYCLE III. 

ftje-btsun Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan, the spiritual son of Sa- 
chhen, was born. 

Kun-/dan Ras Chhun, the younger brother of Khro-phu 
rgyal-tsha, was born. 

#nin-ma Lgya-nag-pa, the disciple of Sgro-phug Rnih-ma 
Lama, died. 

Shig-pa bdud rtsi, the disciple of iii ma Se-brag, was 
born. Machig Sama died. 

Rog Ses-rab blama, the religious and ministerial successor 
of Rgyal-va-rten-na, was born. | 

Dvagpo sgom-tshul held the abbotship of Sgampo. Dpal- 
chhen Hodpo chhe, the son of Sa-chhen, was born. 
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Phagmo grub-pa interviewed Rje-Seampo-va. 

Rdor-sen, the younger brother of Riog Chharmo, was born. 
Sgro chhos brtson died. 

Chhag Lochava, also called Dgra-bchom Riehu rava, the 
disciple of Stefi-pa Lochava, was born. 

Gro-bdud-rtsi grags of Snarthai was born. Gtum-ston 
founded the monastery of sNar thafi. Dag-pa ses tsul Pha- 
gs-paof Nan lam became abbot of Rgyal gdansa. 

Dvagspo Sgampo-va died. 

Rdorje tshul khrims of Hbri got was born. Dvags-po Sgom- 
tshul founded the monastery of Mtshur-lha luf at Stod-luf. 

Dus mkhan pa founded the Karmapa monastery of Gshu 
mtshur Lha lui at Gshuhi gru bshi Lha lun. 

Thogs med grags of Riog died. 

Kun dgah rdorje, the spiritual son of fog jo-tshul, was 
born. 

Dvan-phyug byan rin of Lha luf, who was the disciple of 
Se-spyil-pa, was born. ssa mo, the spiritual son of Satis rgyas 
dpon ston, was born. 

Nia hbum, the son of Riiif-ma shafi-ston, was born. Pa- 
tshab sgompa died. Sa-chhen Kun-shii died. nog jo-tshul 
died. Phag gru-pa founded the monastery of Gdansa mthil. 

Bsod nams rtse mo became the grand hierarch of Sa-skya. 
Dee-bses Nanlampa died. Dus mkyen founded the monastery 
of Mtshur-phu. 

Sans-rgyas sgompa rdor gshon of Bya-yul was born. Dge- 
bses Ichaft rib was born. 

Rma Lochava and Yani dnenpa, the immanations of Machig 
Sama, were born. 

Yeges rdorje (also called gtsai-pa Rgya ras pa), the dis- 
ciple of Hbrug-pa glif raspa, was born. Gtsaf rinpochhe Nam 
rdorje died. Ras-chhunpa died. 

Chhifgis Khan, the conqueror, who turned the wheel of 
might, was born. 

Skor Nirtipa tava died. 

Ria ston jo yeges, the Riin ma Lama, was born. 

Giios Reyal-va lha nafiva Saris rin, the disciple of Skyob-pa, 
was born. 

Dus mkhyen founded the monastery of lower Kam-po gnas 
nan. The monastery of Hchhad-ka gsarma was founded by Se- 
_ skyil-pa. Khyuf-tshai Thod dmar became abbot of Rgyal- 
gdansa. Hab jo Sras, the disciple of Yumo, died. 
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Bya-hchhan-kha-pa founded the monastery of Malgro Bya- 
hchhan kha. The two Glifras-pa of Stagluh interviewed Phag- 
eru. 

Ser-hod, the son of Rog bkra-grags, was born. 

Gtum-ston died at Chhos-lun. Rdor-ston. Ser grags be- 
came abbot of SNarthan. 

Riog mdo-sde died. Ser hod, the spiritual son of Rog-bkra 
Grags, was born. 

Mijahri dge-mdsas died. Shan ston bkra rdor, the #iit- 
ma lama, died. The abbot of Hbri-gon became the disciple of 
Phag-gru. 

Jo-bsod of Dvus, who was the younger brother of Ata-ston- 
jo-ye (Rnin-ma Lama), was born. . 

Hdsed Dharmabodhi died. 

Gyam bssafii Chhos smon lam, the disciple of Ssva-ra-va 
Skal-ye, the son of Phag-gru, was born. 

The Kashmirian Pandit Sakya Sri took the final vows of 
monkhood. The monastery of Hdod span phug was founded 
by Dus-mkhyen. The monastery of Skyor lun was founded by 
Spal-te. Dvagspo sgom-tshul died, after which the abbotship 
remained vacant for two years. Phya-pa Chhos sen died. 

Bsod rdor of Sbom-brag, the disciple of Karma sans rgyas 
Ras-chhen, was born. 

Regyal died at Phag-gru, and the abbotship of Sdan-sa re- 
mained vacant for six years. 

Khrom gger died at Kam kam. 

Rin-chhen Sesrab, the younger brother of Rog Serab 
hod, was born. 

S'ami smon lam hbar died. 

Grags rgyan-pa ascended the throne of the Sa-skya hierarchy. 
Ser byaf was appointed to the abbotship left vacant by Sgampo. 

Khro-phu Lo-chava Tshul-ses byams dpal, who was a 
nephew of the Khro-phu Rgyal tsha brothers, was born. Rog 
S’esrab lama died. 

Darma grags pa of Stabs-ka died. Jo-hbum, the Riinma 
lama, died. 

Rinchhen Hod, the disciple of Phag-gru, was born. The 
monastery of Tshal was founded. Bya-hchhad kapa died. 

Chhos sje Sgaf-pa was born. Khyun tshai yes’es Lama 
died. . 

DPon ras dar sen of the middle Hbrug school was born. 
The Skyob-pa (hierarch) of Hbri-gon received the final vows of 
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monkhood. Shan Lo-chava grub-dpal died. Dvags-po Chhos 
gyun died. 

Sans rgyas sgompa of Snarthai was born. Ye-grags dmar 
became the abbot of Rgyal-gdan sa. 

Gshon rdor of Mgar dampa Chhos sdin, the disciple of Sky- 
ob-pa, was born. Hbom dgon Sesrab dpal, the disciple of Stag 
luf-pa, was born. The monastery of Stag lui dgon was found- 
ed by Lama Stag lun-than-pa. 

Sa-skya Panchhen, the son of Dpal-hod sros, was born, 
Bsod rgyan of Ko-brag was born. 

The monastery of Rgyama Rin sgan was rebuilt by Sans 
reyas dvon-ston. 

Rsod nams rtshe of Sa-skya died. Lha-btsun ssla Hod of 
Hkhon-phu died. 

Riog Chharmo died. 

Ssans tsha bsod rgyan, the younger brother of Sa-skya Pan- 
chhen Kun dgah rgyal-mtshan, was born. 

The monastery of Karma lha sdei was founded by Dus 
mikhyen-ps. 

Fido ston ser grags died at Snarthafii and was succeeded by 
Shan btsum rdor hod who was born in the year iron-horse. 

The venerable Hgro-vahi mgonpo dvai phyug Hod Lha- 
luni dpon sras was korn. 

Grags rgyal, of Kharagpa, who was the spiritual son of 
Figod-tshan the Hbrug-pa Lama and disciple of Bhuriba, was 
born. Nifi phug-pa died. Rog Bkra gis grags died. 

Dyon Ser hbyun, the disciple of Skyob-pa, was born. 
Bloras dyafi brtsoi of lower Hbrug, who was the disciple of 
Glsan rgyara, was born. The monastery of Tshal gun thafh was 
founded by Lama Shan Ortson grags. The image Lhachhen 
was constructed. Agyal-va yeses died at Grags dmar. 

Hbrug-pa glin ras pa Padma-dorje was born. 

Bsam glin-pa, the disciple of Gan-ba and spiritual son of 
Karma dus mkhyen, was born. 

Rgos tshan mgon-po rdorje of upper Hbrug, who became 
the disciple of Rgya ras, was born. 

Dege-bses Glan rgyal became the head of Gdan-sa (chief 
seat of the hierarchy). 

The monastery of Mtshur-phu was founded by Dus 
mkhyen-pa. 

Hor Chhin-gis became king of the Mongols, Se-spyil 
len-pa died. 
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The king of upper Mo-rtse Regyal-po presented the Lord 
Buddha’s image with a golden crown. 

Hehhad-ka monastery was governed by Lhalun dvan 
phyug of Se-spyil. 

King Chhingis conquered Man-churia. Stefi-ba Lo-chava 
(Tshul-khrim hhyufi gnas) died. 

Ssim rinpochhe of Bya-yul (Sans-rgyas Ston-pa reas) was 
born. Rin mgon sku yal-va of Stag lui dvon kar was born. 

Glan died and was succeeded by Dge-bses dri-hdul at Rgyal 
Gdansa. 

King Chhifi-gis conquered Solon country. Mchhus dar 
brtson died. 

Skysa-ston byan rin pochhe held the abbotship of Reyab- 
gdansa. Lama shai died at Gui thai. Karma Dus gsum 
mkhyen-pa died. Gshon-un brtson hgrus of Glaf-luf died. 
Dvus-pa died. 

Henceforth Chhin gis became emperor of China. Snas- 
than Shaft btsun-died and was succeeded by Groms chhe-be 
who was born in the year water-bird. 

Bya-skyun-pa (mdo-sde mgon of Phorog), who was kobrag- 
pas disciple, was born. Khro-Lo-chava visited Nepal. Chhii 
gis conquered Tartary. Khro-phu rgyal-tsha died. Yon-tan 
gssahs (Rniima Lama) died. 

Jo hbar, the son of Nima-hbum (Riif-ma Lama), was 
born. Chingis subdued the Danmag. 

The latter Chhos rje dpal Chhag was born. 

Skyob-pa and Stag lifi-ba built temples at Phag-gru. 
Khro Lo-chava invited Mitrapa to Tibet who aftera staying 
there for 18 months returned to India. Chhif-gis conquered 
Kheran. Jobsod (&nin-ma Lama) died. 

Dvyags-po grol-sgom died. Shva-dmar nam hod died. 
Rnhin-ma-pa Shig-po died. 

Sgam-po shi sgam-chhen-po was born. Bkra-Grags, the 
re-embodiment of the red-cap Lama called Nam-hod who was 
a disciple ef Dus mkhyen, was born. (G'shon-sen of the middle 
Hbrug-pa school was born. Khro-Lo-chava brought Buddha 
Sri to Tibet. Chhin-gis subjugated Nahimanpa Ta-ge. 

Dege-bshes Ichaf-ri held the abbotship of Rgyal gdan-sa. 
Sans rgyas sgom-pa protected the Lo-chava of Bya yul. Gssi 
brjid Grags, the spiritual son of Rnog kun rdor was born. 

Spyan sha Rinchhen Ldan, the disciple of Ko-brag-pa and 
Yuh dgonpa, was born. Chhif-gis conquered the whole of Hor. 
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Rgva Lo-chava (nam rgyal Rdorje) of Rof was born. 
Phag-gru Thog-rdug pa was born. Sans rgyas yar byon 
Ses rab blama of Stag luf was born. 

Sans rgyas ras pa Rinchhen smonlam, the disciple of Shi- 
byed pa Rog shig-po, was born. 

Sa-skya dpal-chhen Hod died. 

Karma Bakshi Chhos hdsin, the disciple of Sbom-brag-pa 
and pupil of Karma Ras chhen, was born. Khro lo-chava 
brought the Kashmirian Pandit Sakya Sri to Tibet. 

Chhin-gis subjugated Harilig. Deyer-tshul Sef died. 

figyal-po dgah, the younger brother of Rhog Gssi-brjid, 
was born. The monastery of Bde-va-chan at Sfe-thaf was 
founded by Rgya-hchhin rupa, the disciple of Giial shaf. 

His nephews, Sais rgyas dpal and others, managed the 
monastery after his death. 

The monastery of Gyam bssan dgon-pa was founded by 
Chhos Smon lam of Gtyam bssajfi. 

Chhingis visited Tibet and subjugated all its provinces 
with the exception of Mi-fag. 


CYCLE IV. 

Ssvara-yesen, the pupil of Phag-gru, died. 

Spyan-sna grags hbyun became the abbot of Phag-gru 
Gdansa which dignity he held for twenty-seven years. Saskya 
Pandita received the final vows of monkhood from Sakya Sri 
Pandita. 

Dyon dkarva occupied the abbotship vacated in con- 
sequence of the death of Stag lui than-pa. Rgya-ma Sans rgyas 
dvyon ston died, 

Tilla rdor grags, the younger brother of Hbri-gon-pa, was 
born. 

Dvyon-po Dar sei became abbot of Hbrug Raluf after 
the death of Gtsafi-pa rgya-ras. Mal-ka-pa-chan died. 

Heuru Chhos dvan, a Riii-ma gter-ston was born. Khro- 
Lochava constructed a gigantic image of Maitreya, eighty 
cubits high, which he also consecrated. 

Reyalva, the eldest spiritual son of Hbrug-pa Rgod-tshan- 
pa, Yan dgon-pa and Regyal-mtshan dpal were born. 

The Kashmirian Pandita Sakya Sri returned to Kashmir. 
The monastery of Glanthai Chhos-sde was founded. 

Gshon-nu yon-tan of Hod jo-va died. Riiiima Nima 
hbum died, 
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The pupil of Hjam-gser called Chhos Sku-hod sser, who be- 
came the disciple of Semo-chhe the professor of Dus hkhor, was 
born. 

Khublai (emperor Se-chhen) Khan of Hor was born. 

SPal-te Dgra-bchom died. 

Shva-dmar-tshul dpal, the disciple of Karma Bakshi, was 
born. Siie-mdo thams chad mkhyen-pa, the eldest son of Smar- 
senge, was born. Chhag dgra-bchom died. 

Grags rgyan of Sa-sky died. 

fdorje tshul-khrims became the heirarch of Hbri-gon, 
Skyob-pa Hjig-rten mgon-po died. 

Khro-phu kun-/dan-ras-pa died. Yai-dven-pa_ died. 
Regyal-va Rten nas-pa died. 

Rin-chhen rdorje his younger brother, who was the 12th 
(in succession), was born. 

Dege-bses Ichaii riba died. Sgampo hdul hdsin-pa died. 

Gla ston sgesrab Sei became abbot of Ngyal-gdan sa. 

Rnog rdorsen died. 

Rdorje tshul Khrims of Hbri-gon died. 

Dyon Sesrab byuh became hierarch of Hbri-gon’. Bud- 
dhism was first introduced in Hor (Mongolia). Chhif-gis an- 
nexed Sar-tha-gva-chhen. 

Rdorje yeges (Chhos go-ba of Hbri-gun) was born. Hkhrul 
Shig Darma senge, the disciple of Rog-mchhad gsun, was born. 

Dvon dkar commenced building the grand hall of wor- 
ship at Stag lun. , 

Gnos Lha naf-va died. 

Bde-legs rgyal-mtshan of Neran, who became the pupil of 
Orgyan Rinchhen dpal, was born. Shan ston htshem-pa be- 
came abbot of Rgyal-va gdansa. | 

The monastery of Dge-hdun sgafii was founded by the two 
disciples of Sakya Sri Pandita named Byah and dor. They 
also founded the monastery of Siemo tshag-mig. 

Sakya sefge founded the monastery of Namrif in Byafi 
(north) after which he died. Sakya Sri died in Kashmir. 

Rin Sen of Thog-kha of Hbrigon was born. The 
fourteenth Kulika ascended the throne of Sambhala. Chhif- 
gis subjugated Minag in Tibet, after which he died. 

Ogoti, the son of Chhifigis, who was born in the year /fire- 
sheep, assumed the sceptre of the Mongol-China kingdom. 

Sgampo Sfepa jo sras was born. Sans rgyas sgom-pa 
died. 
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Orgyan Senge rinchhen dpal, the pupil of Rgod tshan-pa of 
Stod Hbrug, was born. 

fita-ston jo-ye, the Riii-ma Lama, died. 

Bkrasis blama of Stag lui was born. Jo-hbed, the Rniima 
Lama, died. 

Rin-sefi of Kham lui in Bya-yul was born Sans rgya jo-vo 
dvan phyug gshon-nu of Bya-yul was born. Gromo-chhe of 
SNar thah died. Lha-lui dvai phyug died. 

Chhos smon lam of Gyam-bssan died. Rog Sesrab blama 
was born. © 

Ogoti died. Guru Chhos dvaf recovered concealed 
religious books from the rock of Gnam-skas brag. | 

Sais ston tshul mgon of the Sans-pa school was born. Ser- 
hbyun died at Hbrigoi. Gotan, who was born in the fire-tiger 
year, ascended the throne of Hor. Knog kun-rdor and Rtogs 
Idan bssai died. 

Phags-pa, the son of Sa-skya Ssans-tsha, was born. Sefi 
sgra, the son of Hnog rgyal-dgah, was born. 

Dyon dkar skuyalma of Stag luft died. Sgam-po Sii 
sgom-chhen died. 

Dar Sen, the disciple of Rgya ras of Gtsani, died at Hbrug 
ra lun. Gshon-sah succeeded him. 

Rin-rgyan and Ye-hbyufi, the sons of Ssans tsha of Sa- 
skya, were born. 

Phyagna rdorje, the younger brother of Hphags-pa of Sa- 
skya, was born. 

Ssafs tsha Bsod rgyan of Saskya died. 

Grags-pa yese’s of Phag-gru was born. Grags bsod 
(Htsham bchad-pa) of Hbri gun was born. The Mongol chief 
Chhigya dorta, with his troops overrun Dvu (U) and Gtsan, 
and killed So-ston and five hundred monks of Sa-skya, after 
which he burnt Rva-sgren and Reyal-khan monasteries. 

Chhos kyi blama died at Snarthah. Dvon-Ser-hbyun 
died. 

Rin bssafi, the younger brother of Rnog Sen ge sgra, was 
born. Melo Rdorje, the pupil of Riifma jo hbad and disciple 
of Sen-ge rgyab-pa, was born. Jonan kun-span Thugs brtson- 
hgrus rje, the pupil of Chhos sku hod sser, was born. 

Hphags-pa and Phyagna, the two nephews of Sa-skya 
Pandita, proceeded to Mongolia. Rog-ser hod died. Hbom 
dgon-pa of Stag lun died. 

Rog-shigpo Rin-chhen Sesrab died. 
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Chhos kyi rdorje, the younger brother of Anog Rin-chhen 
bssan-po, was born. 

Sa-skya Pandita arrived at Lan-ju (Lan-chan). 

Sa-skya Pandita interviewed the Mongol king Gotan. 
Sne-mdo smar sefi died. 

Sa-skya Pandita’s saintly powers were tested. Having 
found him to be a sage and saint, the king imbibed faith in him. 

King Gotan sent a proclamation to Tibet making a pre- 


sent of the provinces of U and Tsafi to the Sa-skya hierarch. 


Gya-pa gafis-pa, the disciple of Dus-mkhyen, died. Sbom- 
grags-pa died. 

Grags rin giis mchhod-pa of Phag-gru was born. Se- 
Spyil Kha-va yeses of Lhobrag was born. 

Shat dkon dpal was born. Lo-chava Ras died at the capital 
of the Hbrug-pa hierarchy. Sans-Sgom of Sftas than died. 

Sans rgyas dvon grags dpal of Stag lui was born. Ses- 
rab Sefi-ge of Ron, the spiritual son of Rgva Lo-chava, was 
born. Nima seige of middle Hbrug was born. 

MChhim nam grags became abbot of Snarthan. Sa-skya 
Pandita died at Sprul-sde in Mongolia. King Gotan died. 

Mun-khe, who was born in the year fire-hare, ascended 
the throne of Mongol-China. The Mongolian army suppressed 
Mon mkhar mgonpo gdon in Tibet. 

HPhags-pa of Sa-skya became prince Khublai’s spiritual 
guide. The Saskya-pa hierarch took possession of the 
thirteen provinces of Tibet, called Khri-skor bchu-gsum. 

The Mongolian king went at the head of an army to 
Gara ljai yul and returned to his capital in the following year. 

Grags sei of Mun-mebrag kha-wa, the pupil of Jonah kun 
span, was born. ! 

Spyan sna grags hbyuf died. 

_ Bakshi became the spiritual guide of the Mongol king Munh- 
khe. Ssem grags sei of Bya-yul died. Guru Chhos dvan 
unearthed the six nin ma scriptures. 

Sans-rgyas dpal bssan (Stag lui dvon-po) was born. Phorog 
mdo-sde died. 

Seige rinchhen of Spahi-skya and of the middle Hbrug- 
pa school was born. 

Kun dgah bssani-po of She-mdo, an incarnation of Regod- 
tshafis-pa, was born. 

Rgyal-va yah dgonpa, the son of Thams chas mkhyenpa, 
died. tgod tshan mgon rdor of Stod Hbrug died. 
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Bde-legs rgyal mtshan founded the monastery of Ssaii ssah 
neran. Lha hgro mgon dvaf phyug died. 

Mun-khe, the Mongol king, died. 

Yon rgyam, the pupil of Jonah kun spafi, was born. Karma 
Bsam-gliii Rinchhen died. 

Rigyal mtshan hbum of Hjag, who became a leader of 
the Safispa school, was born. 

Karma Bakshi, during the years fire-serpent, tron-monkey 
and iron-bird, made miraculous religious demonstrations. sod 
rgyan of Go-brag died. 

Bdag-chhen bssaipo dpal, the son of Sa-skya Ye-hbyun, 
was born. 

Sakya bssafipo, well-known by his other name Stag luf 
Lo-chava, was born. 

Ssur-phu-va, the pupil of Spyan-sna rin /dan, was born. 

The great shrine of Mtshur-phu was built by Bakshi Ne 
Idan sgom. 

Sans rgyas ston tshul Khrims Sefige of Bya-yul was born. 

Chhag chhos rje dpal died. 

HT Phags-pa of Sa-skya returned to Tibet from Mowiotie: 

Kumara, the son of Melof rdorje (of the Riinma school), 
was born. 

Gshon-sen died at H brug-Ralun. 


CYCLE V. 


Thog rdug-pa died at Phag-gru. Phyagna of Sa-skya 
died. 

Dharmapdla Rakshita, son of Phyagna a Sa-skya, was 
born. 

Hphags-pa again returned to Hor (Mongolia). 

Emperor Sa-chhen (Khublai), the grand son of Chhin- 
gis was engaged in building Peking and three other cities, 
from the year wood-mouse up to this year. 

Kharag grags rgyal of Hbrug died. 

Gshon-nu Smon lam of Bya-yul and Spyi-ther paki Dvonpor 
Grags-pa of Dvagpo were born, 

Sans rgyas yar-byon of Stag lun died. 

Guru chhos dvan died. 

The monastery of Tharpaglin was founded in the confines 
of Nepal and Tibet. 

Ye-hbyuh of Sa-skya died in Djan-yul. 
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Sakya bssafi-po of Sa-skya became the viceroy of the thir- 
teen provinces of Tibet, called Khri-skor bchu gsum. 

Hjam-dvyans don-rgyan of Sa-skya and Dvan-bo brtan 
Blama of Bsos rgyan were bora. 

Sans rgyas dvon grags dpal of Stag-lui founded the monas- 
tery of Byams rinpo-chhe. 

Ssur-khaf-pa dvafh ye of Se-spyil was born. Grags-pa 
bsod dpal of the Bkah-brgyud school was born. Sie-mdo Thams 
chad mkhyen-pa died. 

Rdorje rinchen of Hbrigon was born. 

Yesges blama of Stag luh was born. Sgampo chhos 
brgyan was born. 

Rinchhen rgyal mtshan of Sa-skya died. Bchui Tilli died 
at Hbrigcn. 

Rinchhen Chhos rgyal of the Shi-byed school, who was the 
grandson of Hphrul shig-dar sef, was born. Hphags-pa of Sa- 
skya died. The twelveth Gchun died. 

Sansrgyas Ras-pa of the Shi-byed school died. 

Dharmapala became hierarch of Sa-skya. Bya-rog Hdson 
(jong) was captured. iog Gssi-brjid Grags died. 

Bya-yul Khams luii-pa died. MRga-Lo-chava of Minagag 
died. Bkra-grags, the red-cap Lama, died. 

Chhos rgyan, the son of latter Riag Chhos rdor, was born. 

Shva dmar Gragr sen, the first incarnation of Bkra-grags 
the red-cap Lama, was born. 

Rdor rgyan of Roi, the first disciple of Ser sefi, was born. 

Karma Bakshi died. 

Sans rgyas Sgompa of Bya-yul and Tshul khims Sesrab 
were born. 

The third Karma-pa hierarch Rafi byuf rdorje, an incarna- 
tion of Karma Bakshi, was born. 

Rdor-rgyal, the 28th hierarch of Hbrigoh, was born. Rhog 
rgyal po dgah died. 

Lha-blo hod of Se-spyil was born. The Hbrigon-pa 
authorities burnt Bya-yul. 

Safis rgyas Gchuh Ston died, and the abbotship remained 
vacant for five years. 

Thog kha-va died at Hbrigon. 

Lha brag kha-va died. 

Gyun-ston dor dpal, the pupil of Ssur-byams sefige (the 
Riin-ma Lama), who was Karma Ran byui’s spiritual guide, 
was born. 
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Dharmapala died at Sa-skya, and S’ara-va Hjam dvyais 
succeeded him in the hierarchy. Ne-sei of Hbrug Raluf died. 

Ratna guru of Stag luni was born. Htsham bchadpa died 
at Hbrigoi. Phag-gru Grags-ye died. 

Sefige rgyal-po of middle Hbrug was born.’ Mchhim nams 
grags of Snarthaf died. 

Bu-ston Rin-chhen grub was born. Jiiiima Lama Legs- 
Idan was born. 

The Sa-skya-pa authorities sacked Hbrigon. 

Tshul-mgon of Bya-yul was born. 

Gser-glif bkra sis dpal, a follower of S’ans-pa, was born. . 


Dol bu Ser-rgyan, a disciple of Jonaii yon-rgyan, was born. 


Kun-mkhyen chhos sku Hodsser died. 

Grags rgyal of Phag-gru, who had acquired the fourfold 
Ritinma perfections, was born. 

Urgyan mgonpo ser dpal of Stag lufi died. 

Mkhan-chhen Jiiéna Prajfia was born. Sa-chhen’s (Khub- 
lai’s) grandson Olchahithu, who was born in the year wood-ow, 
became the emperor of Mongol China. 

. Reyal-sras Thogmed bssan po dpal was born. The Riiima 
Lama Gyuifi-ston Ssla-va Hjam dvyaiis bsam-hgrub rdor je 
was born. 

Mchhuim karma kloi-chhen-pa was born. Sgam-po Sii-va 
Jo-sras died. 

Sans rgyas dpon-grags of Stag-lun died. Emperor Khublai 
died. 

Bkrasis blama died at Stag-lun. 

Karma Riin Lama G'yuii-ston visited Hor. 

Tisri Kun-blo, son of Dpal bssati of Sa-skya, was born. 

Gyag-sde Panchhen (Brtson-hgrus Dar rgyas), the pupil 
of Shva-dmar Grags-sef, was born. 

Ratnakara of Stag-lui was born. 

Tihi situ Byaf rgyan of the Phag-gru dynasty was born. 

Dvan lo-chava Byan-chhub rtsemo, also called Blo-brtan 
dpon-po, was born. © 

The monastery of Lha-stei was founded by Ran-byui rdorje. 

Hkhrul shig Darsei of the Shi-byed school died. The 
Riin-ma Lama Melofi rdorje died. 

The venerable nun Legs blo rgyan, a disciple of Bssaf 

dpal of Sa-skya, was born. — 
Jonah Phyogs las rnam rgyal, a native of Mnah ris, who was 
the pupil of Dol-bu ger rgyan, was born. 
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Kmperor Olchahithu of Hor died. 

Klon Chhenpa, the disciple of Kumara (the Riii-ma Lama), 
was born. Another grandson of the emperor Sa-chhen, named 
Khulug who was born in the year wron-serpent, became emperor. 

The Sage S'afts ston Tshul mgon died. 

The saint Orgyan pa sefige died. 

Tisri kun rgyan, the son of Bssaii dpal of Sa-skya, and 
Hjam-dvyants don rgyan were born. 

Reyal-mtshan Dpal bssai of Safis hbah-ra, who became 
the disciple of Ssur-phuva, was born. (fsar-ma Grags-ses, the 
twelveth Phag gru hierarch, was born. Hjag-chhen Byams 
dpal of the S'afispa school was born. . 

Giiis-mchhod died at Phag-gru. Dpal-bssah of Stag-lun 
died. 

Gshon nu rgyal-mtshan of Ri-pa, the disciple of Ssur-phuva, 
was born. Jtnog chhos rdor phyi ma died. 

Hmperor Khulug died. Slama Dampa bsod nams regyal 
mtshan, the son of Bssan dpal of Sa-skya, was born. Safs rgyas 
jovo of Bya-yul died. 

In Hor, Pauyanthu (born in the year wood-bird), the 
youngest brother of the emperor Khulug, ascended the throne. 
Yeses Lama of Stag-luh died in India. 

Sans-rgyas Rin-chen died at Hbrug Ralufi. Jonah Kun 
span died. The metaphysical theory of “ Lui thig” was in- 
culcated by Tshul rdor, an incarnate Riin-ma Lama. 

The sage Hjam dpal yeses was born. Hjam dvafis Kun 
dgah seige of middle Hbrug was born. 

After the death of Rdorje Rinchhen, Rdorje rgyal-po be- 


came abbot of Hbrigof and built the grand shrine of Hbrigof. — 


Sesrab Senge of Ron died. 

Kun-dgah bssafi-po of Siie-mdo died. 

Dkon-mchhog dpal of Shan died. 

The (astrological and astronomical) work, called Rtsi Kun 
bsdus, was composed by Ran-byun-pa. | 

Sgampo Safs-rggas Chhos Sen was born. The sage 
Gshon-nu.Grub, the disciple of Saiis-rggas ston of Sars, died. 
Rnog Rin-bssan died. 

Orgyan mgon-po of Stag-lun erected a large shrine and 
furnished it with images and religious books, Hmperor Pau- 
yan-thu died. 

Gegen khan, the son of Pau-yanthu, who was born in the 
year water-hare, ascended the throne. 
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Blo gros Rnam dag was born in Bya-yul. Bu-ston wrote 
the historical work called Chhos hhyuf rin mdsod. Bssan dpal 
of Sa-skya died. Emperor Gegen Khan died in Hor. 

Ye-sun-the-mur, the great-grandson of Sa-chhen (Khublai), 
who was born in the year water-serpent, became emperor. 

htdorgyan of Rofi died. Sans-rgyas-ston of Bya-Yul died. 

Sefi-rgyal died at Hbrug Ralui. 

Nam mkhah rgyal-mtshhn of Lho-brag, who was Tsof- 
khapa’s tutor, was born. 

Mthah-yas (Ananta), the fifteenth Kulika, ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. Kun-blo of Sa-skya died. Yon-rgyam, 
the Jonan' Lama, died. 

Hmperor Ye-sun-the-mur died. 

The two sons of the emperor Khulug, namely Rinchhen 
Hphags (born in the year iron-mouse) and Kaus’ali (born in the 
year water-tiger), successively became emperors, and each died 
after afew months’ reign. Pau-yanthu’s son Chi-ya-thu (born 
in the year wood-dragon) became emperor. 

The abbot Yeses bsod nam rgya-mtsho was born. 

Don-grub dpal, the son of Senge-hbum, the spiritual son of 
Riog Chhos rdor, was born. 

Rai-hbyun Rdorje visited Hor. 

Ta-dven blo-rgyan and Ta-dven Chhos rgyan, the sons of 
Tisri Kun-rgyan of Saskya, were born. Hmperor Chi-yaé-thu 
died. Ratna Sri, the son of Kausali, born in the year fire-tiger, 
became emperor. After one month’s reign he died. 

Nam-mkhah dpal of Stag-lun was born. The monastery of 
Gnas nah was founded by Mtshur. Tho-gwan themur the son 
of Chi-ya-thu, born in the year earth-horse, became emperor. 

Rgyan hbum of Safis jag was born. 

Hbri got Chhos rgyal, who became Tsonkhapa’s tutor, was 
born. Se-spyil-pa Rinehhen Sen was born. 

Sgampo Chhos rgyan died. 

Se-spyil Lha of Ssur-khan died. 

Sans-rgyas Scom Phyi-ma died in Bya-yul. 

Ratna Guru of Stag-lufi died. Karma Raf byui rdorje 
died in Hor. 

The fourth Karma hierarch Rolpahi rdorje Dharma Kirti 
was born in Kon-po. 

Bsod nam bssah of Smyun-gnas was born. 

Bsod nams rgyal-mtshan (Kun-span chhenpo) was born. 
Se-spyil-pa Sakya bsod was born. 
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On the death of Nam legs-pa, Blama Dampa became the 
Saskya hierarch. _Gshon-smon of Drag-po died. Kumara, the 
Ritin-ma Lama, died. Dpal-blo-brtan died. 

Mun-Me brag Kha-va, the J’onaf abbot, died. 


According to the chronology of Rgya-Ston the Sutranta 


vyakarana was introduced. 

Sakya bssai the Lo-chava of Stag-lun died. 

Blo gros Senge of the middle Hbrug-Ralui school was born. 

Lho-rin-pochhe Grags you of the bkahrgyud school was 
born. Kun Sef died at Hbrug-Raluf. 

Rje-btsun rah hdah-pa Gshon was born. Theg-chhen chhos 
gyal kun bkra, the son of Chhos rgyan of Sa-skya, was born. 
Tahi Situ Byan-chhub Rgyan became the ruler of the entire 
Dvus (or central Tibet). Shva-dmar Grags sei died. The 
Shi-byed-pa abbot Rinchhen Chhos rgyal died. 

Rin rgyan Dus hkor-va, the pupil of Hj’am-dvyans Chhos 
mgon Dolbus, was born. Gyag-phrug Sans was born. 

Mkha-spyod dvan-po Ye-dpal, the second red-cap hier- 
arch, an incarnation of Grags-sen, was born. Sans rgyas rin- 
rgyan, the disciple of Hjam-dvyans bssam grub the Riin-ma 
abbot, was born. Se-spyil-pa Lha blo hod died. 

Chhos hbyun rin-chhen, the disciple of Hjag-chhen Byams- 
dpal, was born, The town of Itse-than (also called Rtsis-thah) 
was founded by Tahi Situ. Rdor-rgyal died at Hbri-gof. 

Bsod nams lhun-grub of Se-spyil was born. The sage 
Jhana-prajha died. 

Karma Rol pahi rdorje entered monkhood. <A great earth- 
quake took place in Tibet. 

Sar-rin-pochhe (of the Bkah rgyud school) of Khams was 
born. 

Byaf-pa Tahidven, with the permission of Ser-rgyan, re- 
paired the monastry of Nam rif. Tahki Situ brought the whole 
of Gtsai under his power. 

Blogros Seni ge of Rgyal-lha khan and others commenced 
the Mnon-pa (Abhidharma.) 

Hjam dpal rgya-mtsho, the adept, was born. Chhos dbshi 
gsarma Grags byan of Phag-gru, who became Tsoikhapa’s 
spiritual guide, was born. 

Tson-khapa was born at Tson-kha. His disciple Sakya 
bsod was born. Spyan sfha-va Bsed nams Grags was born. 
Grub-pa Sesrab of Snar-thai was born. Karma Rol-pahi 
rdorje received the final vows of monkhood. 
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Tahi Sri Kun-rgyan of Sa-skya died. 

Bsodnam Grags of Phag-gru was born. JBkra-sis dpal 
br tsegs of Stag-lui was born. Gyag-sde pan chhen founded 
the monastery of H-bam. J?iog chhos rgyan died. 

Blo-gros bssafi-po of Gitsan, the pupil of Hbahri, was born. 
Byan dpal, the son of Rhog don-dpal, was born. Chhos bshi 
Hin ma died at Phag-egru. 

Ratnakara, the abbot of Stag lun, died. 

Jonah Lo-chava Ser-rgyan died. 

Rimi hbab-pa was born. Rje Tsoikhapa received abhiseka 
from Don-rin-poechhe. 

fgod phrug ras-pa Grags hbyuh of the Bkah brgyud school, 
a native of Ninu, was born. Jje-blama (Tsonkhapa) became a 
(Sramanera) neophite monk under Don rinpa. Tshul mgon of 
Bya-yul died. Rfiima Kloi-chhen died. 

Darma Rinchhen (Khri-chhen rgyal-tshab) was born. 
Yeses rinchhen of middle Hbrug was born. SBu-ston Thams 
chas mkhyen-pa retired to the mansion of purity (died). 

Gser-glin-pa bkra-dpal of S/aiis died. 

Byan-Sems kun bssaf, a pupil of Rje (Tsof-khapa), was 
born. Orgyan mgon-po of Stag lui died. Bsam-gtan dpal of 
the Bkah-rgyud school died. 

Ston Sakya rgyan of Khams rgyal-mo ron was born. The 
monastery of Ron-Byams chhen was founded by Sems-dpah 
gshon rgyal. 

The Mongol emperor Tho kwan themur, having lost the 
throne, fled to Mongolia which he ruled over. Hun-Wu, the 
founder of the Tamif dynasty, became emperor of China. Gyun 
slon, the predecessor of Mkhas grub, died. ; 


The great Tai Min invited the sage (sthavira) Chhu- 


hgram-pa to China. 

Reyal sras thog med was born. 

The twelveth Gsarma died. 

Sgom-po chhos dvai phyug was born. Ser-sen of middle 
Hbrug was born. 

Rje-blama (Tson-khapa) proceeded to Dvyus and (tsah 
(Tibet proper). 

Hor ston nam mkhah dpal, the abbot of the Byan-rtse 
division of Dgahldan, was born. 

Rje-blama (Tsof-khapa) visited Hbri-gon and Bde-va chan. 

The Vinaya teacher Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan was born. 

Sha-lu Legs rgyan (Khri-chhen) was born. Bo-don chhos 
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ygyan Phyogs las rnam rgyal was born. Blo grags died a 
Snar-than. Blama Dampa bsod rgyan was born. | 

Rje-blama collected the first series of his religious dis- 
courses. Hjam bsam rdorje, the Riii-ma Lama, died. 

Grags don-pa of Snarthafi was born. 

The monastery of Stag-rtse rnam rgyal sgan was founded 
by Mkhah spyod dvan-po (a red-cap Lama). Gyag-sde Pan- 
chhen died. 

Hjam-dvyans chhos rje Obkrasis dpal idan was born. 
Stag lun Nam dpal died. 

Spyan sha bsod bssafi of Phag-gru was born. Mkhan-po 
Yeses. bsod rgyam died. Dvan Lo-chava Byai-rtse died. 

Dpai Idan Don grub, also called Stag-phru-gu Sri, a disciple 
of Rie (Tsofi-khapa), was born. Chog-ro Nor-pa Kun-bssafi 
of Sa-skya was born. Kun-rgyan of Sa-skya rdsoi was born. 

Byams chhen-chos rje of Sera was born. Spyan sna dpal 
dssan of Phag-gru was born. Gun Ru rgyan dssan of Sera was 
born. : 

Karma Rol rdorje died. 

The Indian Pandit Pan-chhen Nags Rin was born. De- 
bshin gs’egs-pa, the fifth Karma hierarch, was born. Sakya 
rgyal-po, the hiiima Lama, who was the abbot of Yan rtse-ra, 
was born. 

The red congregation hall of Stag luni was erected by Dpal 
rtsegs. 

Dege legs dpal bssan (Khri-chhen mkhas grub-thams chad 
mkhyenpa) was born. (He was the first of the line of Pan- 
chhen Rinpo-chhes of Tasi-lhunpo). Than-stoh rgyal-po, the 
physician, was born. 

Ku-jo rtogs /dan was born. Karma Smras sen rtog Idan 
was born. sod rgyan, the twenty-second Phag-gru hierarch, 
was born. 

The shrine of Mamo in Dgah /dan was founded by Mkhah 
spyod-pa. The Bshipa gsar-ma of Phag-gru died. Jonah Phyogs 
legs rnam rgyal died. 


CYCLE VII. 


The monastery of Se-pyil was governed by the earlier 
Sakya bsod nams. 

Mus-chhen kun mchhog rgyan, the disciple of Dorpa Kun 
bssan, was born. 

Khri Blogros chhos skyon was born, 
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Mkhan chhen Hjam-ye died. Blo sei died at Hbrug Ra- 
lun. Ripa gshon-nu rgyal mtshan died. 

Dge-hdun grub, the first of the line of the (Rgyal-va 
Rinpo-chhe) Talai Lamas, was born. SBsod nam rgyal-mtshan 
of Se-spyil-bu was born. 

Hjag-chhen Byams dpal of Sat died. San Hbah-ra, the 
pupil of Ssur-phu and disciple of Spyan-sia Rin /dan, died. 

Byan-sems blo rgyan, the disciple of Rje blama (T'sson- 
khapa), was born. Hgos Lo-chava (yid dssafi rtse gshon-nu 
dpal), the Karma-Rnih abbot, was born. je blama, after be- 
ing miraculously visited by Hjam-dvyafs, proceeded to ENBs 
bral in Holkha. Ser seh died at Hbrug Ralun. 

fidsii-phyi was repaired by Rje-blama Tson-khapa chenpo. 
He was miraculously visited by Hjigs-byed at Rgya sog phu. 
Gshon-nu yeges died in Bya-yul. 

Byan-sems ger dssai of Smad was born. fje blama 
(Tson-khapa) met Lho-brag-pa. 

fije blama founded the educational college of Gal. 

Rin-sefi of Se-spyil-bu died. 

Nam-mkhah dpal of middle of Hbrug was born. 

Bsod nams mchhog grub of Snarthai, who became Mkha- 
grub’s disciple, and Mkhan-chhen grub ser’s nephew were born. 

The second Mifii emperor Huf-wu tsha ascended the 
throne of China. 

Grags-pa dpal /dan of Spas and Hdul-hdsin Blo-gras, the 
disciple of Dge-hdun grub, were born. 

Bssod-pa dpal grub of Snarthait was born. Bsod nams 
mam rgyal of Byams gli, who taught asceticism to fje dlama 
Tson-khapa, was born. Lama kun died at the monastery of 
Snarthan. Nam-mkhah rgyal mtshan of Lho-brag died. 

Baso chhos kyi rgyal mtshan, the younger brother of Mkhas 
grub rje, was born, Khri Blo gros brtan-pa was born. Spyan 
sha blo-gros rgyal mtshan was born. Dpal /dan dssan-po of Hdul 
nag was born. Sans rgyas chhos kyi sefi-ge of Sgampo died. 

Byan-chhub rgya-mtsho of Stag-luf, the red-cap Lama, 
was born. Ratna glin pa of the Afin-ma school was born. 
Yunglo became emperor of China. 

Chhos dvafi grags-pa of Shai Shin was born. 

S’er-abs Rin chhen, called Stag Lo-chava, was born. Mkhas 
grub rje took the final vows of monkhood. Dge-hdun grub 
entered monkhood. Mkhah Spyod dvai-po, the Shva-mar (red- 
cap) Lama, died, 
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Chhos dpal yes’es, the third Shva dmar Lama and incarna- 
tion of Mkhah dvan, was born. | 

Mkhas grub Thams chad mkhyan-pa became a disciple of 
#tje Tsonkhapa. The fifth Karma-pa Lama proceeded to China. 
Spyan sha dpal bssaii of Phag-gru died. 

Bkra-sis dpal hod of Stag-lui was born. Hmperor Tai 
Ming (Yunglo) invited Byams chen chhos rje, abbot of Sera, to 
China. Grags dsod nams died at Phag-gru. Chhos hbyun 
Rinchhen, the saint, died. 

Dpal bssan of Se-spyil-bu was born. Tsonkhapa founded 
the grand prayer meeting of Lhasa, called Monlam chhenpo, and 
founded the great monastery of Rivo Dgah ldan rnampar rgyal 
vahi glin. Kunsrah bsod rgyan died. 

Panchhen dssafpo bkra gis of Bkra sis lhun-po was born. 
Sakya Sri of Tsan was born. Dge-hdun grub took the final 
vows of monkhood. Sakya bsod nams of Se-spyil-bu died. 

Sans rgyas hphel, the Rab hbyams-pa (doctor of divinity) 
of Byams chhen, was born. 

Rje-btsun Refi Adah-va died at Shii shun. 

Ye-sSes rinchhen died at Hbrug-Ralun. 

Khri Smon Dpal legs 6lo was born. Gyag phrug safis dpal 
of Sa-skya died. Lho Rin-po chhe grags yon died. 

Khri Yes’es dssaipo was born. Karma De-dshin gsegs- 
pa died. 

Mthof-va don-ldan, the sixth Karma hierarch, was born. 
Hjam dvyans Chhos rje dpal founded the great monastery of 
Hbras spuf. Da-pun Bsod bssan of Phag-gru died. 

Dge hdun bssanpo of Gitsai gi khyui-po bya-bral, the 
pupil of Baso, was born. The twenty-second hierarch of Phag- 
gru succeeded his predecessor. The historical work, called 
Chhos hbyufi bstan-pa Gisal byed, was written by Don grub 
dpal of Kamkam. iifi-ma Rin glif recovered some concealed 
religious works from underneath the rock of Khyuh tshafi brag. 

Nag dvan grags of Stag-luf was born. 

Kun dgah don-hgrub, who founded Reyud stod, was born. 

The monastery of Sera theg chhen glifi was founded by 
Sakya yeses. Dharma Rinchhen became Tsofikhapa’s succes- 
sor on the grand hierarchical throne of Dgah Idan. Rije 
Tsonkhapa returned to the presence of Maitreya Bodhisattva. 

Ser rgyan of Snarthafi was born. The monastery of 
Gsafi shags mkhar was founded. 

Rje-nor bssah rgya-mtsho was born. Rgyan-Bde founded 
the monasteries of Gnas than and Ssufi-man of Me-rtog /dan. 
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Gtsan blo-gros, the pupil of Dpah ra, died. Grub Serabs 
of Snarthan died. 

Chhos dvaf-phyug of Sgampo died. 

Grags ser (the second) of Snarthaf was born. 

Lo-chava Bsod nams rgyam was born. He wrote thirteen 
volumes. JBkra Sis dpal rtsegs died at Stag lun. 

Mkhan-chhen Dus Hkhor-va Rin rgyan was born. Karma 
Mtshur-phu-pa composed Byed rtsis and Sa-byar Sgrub rtsis 
and Gssah gnas drug, 

Huifshi, the fourth Ming emperor, ascended the throne of 
China. Nam dpal of Hbrug Raluf died. 

Panchhen nags kyi Rinchhen first visited Tibet. Bsson-te 
became the fifth Ming emperor of China. 

Dpal-hbyor lhun grub of Sera (a native of Giial-ston) was 
born. The sixteenth Kulika, named Bhtpala, ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. Dpal Idan blo-gros of Sera was born. 
Sar Rinpochhe died. 

Sakya mchhog /dan was born. Rgyal dvaii chhos rje dpal 
of middle Hbrug was born. Jttogs dan Hjam dpal rgya-mtsho 
died. 

Blo bssahi grags-pa of Hdar-ston was born. 

Hjam dvyans Dgah blo (Legs-pa chhos hbyor) was born. 
Ser dssafii of Byafi-rtse was born. Mchhog lha of Rva stod 
was born. Goram bsod seh was born. Rtogs danpa’s incarna- 
tion, Rgya sras ses rab hphel, was born. Bssah dor kun- 
bssan of Saskya founded the monastery of H-bam. Se-spyil 
bsod lhun died. 

_ Bkra Sis dpal hod-pa became abbot of Staglun. Bsod rgyan 
of Se-spyil-bu died. 

Mkhas grub rje became the grand hierarch of Dgah Idan. 
Safis rgyas rinchhen rgyal mtshan, the Liin-ma Lama of Ye-rtse, 
died. — 

Kun-dgah rnam rgyal of Thon-mi, the disciple of Panchhen 
Byams glif, was born. Hbum phrag gsum-pa of Saskya and 
Kun-dgah chhos dssafii were born. 

Panchhen Ye-rtse of Bkrasis lhunpo was born. Se-spyil- 
pa Silan grags was born. The monastery of Rgyud smad was 
founded by féje-seh. Bsod bssah of Smyun Gnas died, 

Mkhas grub rje wrote a commentary of the Kalachakra 
system. Hdul hdsin grags rgyan died. 

The monastery of Nalendra was founded by Roj-ston. 

The possession of Gtgafi passed to Rin-spun from the 
hands of Phag-gru. 
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The monastery of Stag mo glii was founded by Muschhen 
Dkon mchhog rgyan. The sixth Ming emperor Tifg-thtnh 
ascended the throne. Kun rgyan of Saskya Jong died. 

The monastery of Byams-pa glii in Chhab mdo in Khams 
was founded by Smad S’es rab bssan, the disciple of Tson- 
khapa. 

The monastery of Mdo Siags glii was founded by Byan 
Sems kun dgah. Mkhasgrub Chhos vje died. 

Blo bssai Nima, the Dvyon-po (disciple) of Tsof-khapa, 
was born, The first Hphag-pa-lha of Khams was born. je 
Nag dvafi of Phag-gru was born. The great chhorten of Dpal 
hkhor chhos-sde of Gyafi-tse was built. | 

Chhos skyofi bssafi-po (Shvalu Lo-chava) was born. 

Byanh Sems S’akya bsod nams of Rva-sgren died. 

Yon tan rgya-mtsho of Thon-pa was born. 

Bdag-chen Blo Rgyan of Saskya was born. Byaf sems 
kun dgah bssan died. 

Don yod dpal idan of Sera was born. 

S‘esrab sehge of Snarthafi, who founded the Reyud grva 
tshan of Gtsaf and Dvus, died. Gu-jo rtogs Jdan died. 

Kun dgah bde legs rgyan bssan of Gnas rhin, who became 
Baso’s disciple, was born. Lhariba of Rgyud stod was born. | 

Lha dvaii dpal hbyor was born. fog byan dpal died. 


CYCLE VIII. 


Rinchhen Chhos rgyen (Chhog Lo-chava) was born. The 
monastery of Bkra-sis Lhun-po in Gtsai was founded. Nam 
mkhah dpal (Hor-ston, the Lama of the Mongols) died. 

Byah Chhub rgya-mtsho (of the red-cap school) of Stag 
jufi died. 

Chhos rgyal bstanpa (Rab hbyams-pa or doctor of divi- 
nity) of Dvagspo, who was S’ans rgyas hphel’s disciple, was 
born. Kun fssafii Chhos fam of Rdo-ran was born. The 
monastery of Skyid tshul of Hbras-yul in Sa-skya was founded 
by Sans Aphel, the Rab hbyams-pa. Hjam dvyais chhos rje 
died. 

Ronston died. 

Khri Sis dar legs blo was born. The seventh Ming emperor 
Tsing-the ascended the throne. Legs rgyan of Shvalu died. 
Gufru rgyen bssafi died. Bodofi phyogs las rnam rgyal died. 

Grags rgyan Sgam Smyon of Sgampo died. 

Bsod nams mChhog grub of Snarthan died. Shva dmar 
Chhos dpal yeses died, 
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Khri-pa Chhos.bges was born. Khri-pa Rin hod was born. 
Chho Grags Yeses, the fourth Shva-dmar Lama, was born. 
Pafichhen Nags rin visited Tibet. Karma Mthon-va Don /dan 
died. Rimi hbab-pa died. 

Sgampo bsod rgyan was born. The seventh Karma hier- 
arch Chhos Grags rgya-mtsho was born. 

Phyogs las rnam rgyal and Chhos dvai Lhun-grub were 
born. 

Kun-dssafi of Nor was born. 

Grub Chhos rdorje was born. 

Bkra-Sis dpal, the Tantrik saint of the Karma school, was 
born. The eighth Ming emperor T’hen-srun ascended the 
throne of China. Byaf sems ser bssan of Smad died. 

Chhos /dan blo gros of Rgyud stod was born. Panchhen 
Nag dvaf grags-pa was born at Siiuf. 

The second Sakya dsod nams of Se-spyil was born. Bkra 
Sis dpal of Stag lun died. 

The second Bkra dpal of Stag lui was born. Sian grags 
of Se-spyil died. 

Baso Chhos rgyan became the grand hierarch of Dgah- 
Idan. Khri Blo gros Chhos skyon died. 

The monastery of Gonkar Adorje Gdan was founded by 
Thon-me kun dgah. 

The monastery of Skyo mdah dgonpa was founded by Hgro 
mgon Blo gros bssanpo of Skyo mdah in the eighth year of his 
age. The nineth Ming emperor Hwa ascended the throne of 
China. 

Blogros rgyal-mtshan founded the monastery of Ni-stin. 

Stag Phrugu Sri died. lLo-chhuf Dkah bshi-va died. 

Grags don of Snarthan died. 

Panchhen Nags rin died at Palpo in Nepal. 

Bisun-pa Chhos rgyan of Sera was born. nam rgyal 
Grags-pa of Stag-lufi was born. The monastery of G'ser-mdog 
chan was founded by Sakya mchhog. Mus-chhen Dkon rgyan 
died. 

je drun Chhos dvan Grags of Shafishuf died. 

Bssafii dpal died at Snarthan. Blo rgyan (Sems-Dpah 
chhen-po) of Bdemo thai died. 

Smon lam blo gros, the first embodiment of Sems dpah of 
Bdemo thaf, was born. 

Bsod nams dpal bssan of Staglui was born. The monastery 
of Grva Byams glin was founded by Thumi Lhan dbkras. Spyan 
Sha blo rgya-mtsho died. 
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Khri Chhos Skyon rgya-mtsho was born. Lha Chhos dssan 
of Se-spyil was born. Blo brtan became the grand hierarch of 
Dgah idan. The monastery of Thub-dbstan rnam-rgyal was 
founded by Karam-pa. Baso Chhos rgyan died. Hdul nag-pa 
of Snar thant died. 

Dge hdun grub died, and Panchhen SBssafi-po bkra Sis 
became abbot of Bkra sis lhunpo. Riin-ma S’akya rgyal died. 

Dge hdun rgya-mtsho, the second embodiment of the Reyal- 
va Rin-po-chhe, was born. 

Blo gros Grags dpal (Hdul hdsin) died. Byams pa Glif- 
pa died. * 

Ssla-va rgyal mtshan of Stof skor, an incarnation of Hdul 
hdsin grags rgyan, was born, Kun dpal of Hbrug-pa school died. 

Kun dgah legs blo of Sgom-rum was born. 

Khri-pa Panchhen bsod Grags, an incarnation of Bu-ston, was 
born. SBssai bkra having died, Luf rig rgya-mtsho became 
abbot of Bkrasis lhunpo. Ko-ram bsod Sefige founded the 
monastery of Thub-bstan rnam rgyal ghn. Khri Blo bdrtan 
died. 

Ssur-maf Bya btaii-pa was born. A: the sixty-first anniver- 
sary of Tsonkhapa, a religious controversy took place at Rtse- 
Sar. 

The Rtse gar controversy having terminated, Smon lam 
dpal became the grand hierarch of Dgah Idan. 

The Lama Shva dmar led the Tsai army to Dvus. Hgos 
Lo-chava Gshon-dpal died at Yid rtse. 

Nag-dvai Hjigs med Grags of Rin spufi was born. Lo- 
chava bsod rgyam was born. 

In the sacred chronology of Nor dssaii rgya-mtsho the 
712th year of the second age expired. 

Byams Chhen Rab Abyams died. 

Talai Lama Dge-hdun rgya-mtsho entered monkhood. 
Grags ses rab became abbot of Snarthafi. Kungrul of Rgyud 
stod died. 

Dpal bssah of Se-spyil died. Hphags-pa lha of Khams 
died. 

Sgam-po bsod lhun died. Hufti, the tenth Ming emperor, 
ascended the throne of China. Sgam-po bsod rgyan died. 

Lo-chava Rinchhen dssafiiof Shvalu was born. The mo- 
nastery of Nan yod satis chhos sde of Sa-skya was founded by 
Hbum phrag gsum-pa. Gor rampa Bsod Sen of Sa-skya died. 


Blo bssafi Nima became grand hierarch of Dgah Idan, The — 
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monastery of Thub-éstan Yafs-pa-chan was founded by Rab 
hbyams-pa Thug-rje dpal of Mus. 

Khri Mi fag rdorje dssaf-po was born. Khri Smon lam 
dpal died. 

Khri-pa Dyon-po Blo dssafi Nima died. 

Khri Chhos grags dssafipo was born. Khri Dge-hdun 
dstan-dar was born. 

The work, called Bkah gdams Chhos hbyun Gsal sgron, was 
written by Las Chhen kun dgah rgyal mtshan. 

Kun dgah Grol mchhog, the head of the Jona school, was 
born. . 
Thonmi Kundgah rnam rgyal died. Kundgah bde legs of 
Gnas riif died. Nag Grags of Stag-lué died. 

_Khri rgyan dssaii was born. 

Rinchhen Spunpa of Gtsah, after taking Snehu rdson, took 
possession of Spyid S’af.—At the grand annual prayer meet- 
ing (Monlam Chhenpo) of Lhasa the Lamas of the Gsaf-phu 
and Karma schools humiliated those of the Sa-skya-pa and 
Hhbras spufi schools. Khri ve bssafi died. 

Karma Grub thob Bkra dpal of Gian founded the hermit- 
age of Orgyan Rikrod. 

Hdarston became grand hierarch of Dgah Idan. Panchhen 
mchhog Lhapa died. 

Khri fag dvafi Chhos Grags was born. 

Blo gsal rgya-mtsho of Tshar-chhen was born. Sgom- 
smyon died. 

Hjam dgah blo died. Kun dgah Chhos dssah, the abbot of 
Skyid tshal, died. Dpah-po Chhos dvai Chun Grub died. 

The second Dpah-po Gitsug-lag phrefi-pa, the astrologer and 
chronologist, was born. Hbum phrag, Gsum-pa of Sa-skya, 
died. 

Khri Dge-legs dpal of Hol dgah was born. 

The third incarnation of the Panchhen Rin-po chhe, named 
Blo bssan don grub, was born. 

The sage Phyogs las rnam rgyal was born. Tif-te, the 
eleventh Ming emperor, ascended the throne. 

Karma Chhos Grags rgya-mtsho died. 


CYCLE IX. 


“Mi déskyod rdorje, the eighth Karma hierarch, was born. 
Satis rgyas dpal, the second incarnation of Hphags-pa lha Khams, 
was born, 
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Ser-dssai died at Byafi vtse. Sakya mchhog of Sa-skya 
died. | 

The second Bkra dpal of Stag-lun died. 

Dge-hdun rgya-mtsho founded the monastery of Chhos 
hkhor-rgyal in the plain of Rgyal Metog than. 

Chos /dan blo gros of Rgyud stod died. Khri Hdar Ston 
blo bssah grags-pa died. 

Blama rinpochhe Dge-hdun rgya-mtsho became the grand 
hierarch of Bkra sis lhunpo. 

Panchhen Bkra sis rnam vgyal of Sgampo was born. 

Mkhas grub Nor dssan rgya mtsho was born. 

Dpal blo of Sera died. 

The Panchhen died at Siug. 

Khri Byams-pa rgya-mtsho was born. Bsodnams Dyan 
rgyal of Sgampo was born. Lharipa of Rgyud stod died. 

The grand Lama Dge-hdun rgya-mtsho became abbot of 
Hbras spuns. 

Khri Rin hod-pa wrote a treatise on the chronology of 
the Buddhists. 

The power of Gitsafi-pa, having waned since the year fire- 
mouse, the monasteries of Sera and Hbras spun recovered their 
place in the Monlam Chhenpo, the grand prayer assembly 
of Lhasa. 

Thub dvan bstan hdsin of Sgampo was born. Kun-dgah 
dpal of Naf, who was born in the year fire-ow, became abbot of 
Chhab-mdo. 

Khri Tshe-brtan rgya-mtsho was born. Bsod dpal of Stag 
lun died. 

Grub-chhen Chhos rdorje made over the book of miraculous 
revelations of Tsof khapa to the Talai Lama Blo-bssafi Don 
grub. Thon-pa Yon-rgya-mtsho died. Grub thob of Gian, 
having died, was re-born in the same year. 


Kya-Jin, the twelveth Ming emperor ascended the throne — 


of China. 

Khri dam Chhos dpal hbar was born. 

Hjam dvyais mkhyen brtse dvan phyug was born. 

Rinam rgyal bkra sis of Stag lun was born. Don yod dpal 
Idan of Sera died. Chhos kyi Nima of Rdo-rof died. Rab 
bbyams-pa of Dvags-po died. Chhos Grags Yeses of the Shva- 
dmar school died. 

Mkhas grub Sans rgyas Yeses was born. Dkon mchhog 
yanlag, the fifth Shva dmar hierarch, was born. 
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Khri Dpal hbyor rgya mtsho was born. Metri Dongrub 
rgyal mtshan of Bod mkhar was born. 

Bsod nams Chhos hphel of Dgon Gsar was born. Hbrug- 
pa Padma dkarpo, the great antagonist of Tsohkhapa, was born. 
The sixteenth Kulika (fabulous emperor), named Dpal skyon 
(Sri-pala), ascended the throne of Sambhala, The great Shalu 
Lo-chava was born. | 

Bsod Grags-pa became the grand hierarch of Dgah Idan, and 
wrote the Buddhist historical work called Bkah gdan Chhos 
hbyun. 

Khri Sesrab legs blo died. nam rgyal Grags-pa of Stag 
lun died. 

The foundation of the monastery of Phan bde dgon was 
laid by Sans rgyas bkra Sis, the father of Hphags-pa lha the 
second. 

Khri Dge hdun rgyal mtshan was born. Sgom Ide rnam 
rgyan of Rgyud stod Sar-va was born. 

Regyal mtshan dbssan-po became abbot of hgyud-smad. 

Span dkar Rinpochhe was born. 

Tharpahi rgyal mtshan, also called Naga grub-chhen, was 
born. 

Chhos rgya-mtsho became the grand hierarch of Dgah Idan. 

Kun-dkra of Stag lui was born. The work on astrology 
and astronomy, called Rtsis gshui, was composed by Gtsugla 
phren-va. 

Rje-drun Lha dvafi Chhos rgyan, the incarnation of Baso 
Chhos rgyan, was born. The abbotship of Sera was filled by 
Rje bisun-pa. The Hbrigun authorities dispossessed thé Dge 
Idan-pa hierarch of eighteen communities, Hod sna &e. 

Rdor bssan of Minag became the grand hierarch of Dgah 
Idan. Khri Chhos skyof rgya-mtsho died. Karma Hphrin las 
pa died. 

Khri Sans-rgyas Rinchhen was born. Khri-pa Chhos 
bges died. Khri-pa Rin hod died. Bya btah of Ssur man died. 

Runam rgyal Dpal bssafii of Rgyud Smad was born. Mkhan 
chhen nam rgyam was born. The monastery of Miah ris Grva- 
tshah was built on a hill near Rtse-than. 

The Talai Lama Dge-hdun rgya-mtsho died. 

The third Talai Lama Bsod nams rgya-mtsho was born. 

The monastery of Phan bde Glin was founded. Kun legs 
of Sgom rum died. 

Khri Chhos fier Grags was born. Khri Blo rgyam of Stag 
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lui Brag was born. Khri Damchhos dpal was born. Rje 
btsun-pa died. The monasteries of Tshal Gufithafi and Stag 
lufi lha khan were destroyed by fire. 

Rje-druh Ser dvan founded the monastery of Dar rgyas in 
Khams. Nag dvafi Chhos Grags became grand hierarch of 
Dgah Idan. 

fije bsod nams rgya mtsho entered monkhood. 

The monastery of Bshad sgrub glii in Khams was founded 
by Baso sprul sku. Anam rgyal Phun-tsho became abbot of 
Stag lui. 

Khri Nag-dvati Chhos Grags died. 

Chhos Grags bssani-po became grand hierarch of Dgah 
Idan. Sgampo Bsod lhun died. 

Mi Gyo Shif-po (#je-druh tsha-wa-pa), who was born in 
the year fire-serpent, was appointed to the abbotship of Chhab- 
mdo. Sems dpak Smon lam Blo gros died. Sgam-po bsod 
nams Dvai-rgyal died. 

The second incarnation of Sems-Dpah, named ‘Gas dvan 
Grags rgyan, was born. Khri Bsod nams Grags-pa died. Khri 
Mifag &dor bssafi died. Karma Mi bskyos rdorje died. 

Khri-pa Grags-pa rgya-mtsho was born. 

Khri-pa Grags-pa rgya-mtsho was born. Kun-bkra Lo- 
chava filled the abbotship of Stag-lun. His father Sats bkra 
died. 

The ninth Karma incarnation, named Dvai-phyug-rdoryje, 
was born. The first incarnation of Bsod nams Grags-pa, named 
Bsod nams ye dvafi, was born. Ston skor Ssla rgyan died. 

Yontan rgya-mtsho of Ston-skor was born. 

Dge-hdun bstan rgyam, the incarnation of Rje-drui Shags 
ram-pa (Dge-Bkrasis), was born. 

Dege-legs dpal of Hol dgah became grand hierarch of Dgah 
Idan. Dvai phyug rab-drtan of Gnas gsar was born. Bsod 
nams rgyamtsho became the abbot of the Sera monastery. 

Dkon-mchhog rgya-mtsho of Sre (Hre) rgyud monastery 
was born. Bdag Chhen Bsod dvafii was born. Khri-pa Chhos 
Grags bssafi-po died. 

Rije drufi Sesrab dvan-po of Rgyan Sod held the abbot- 
ship of Chhab-mdo. 

Khri-pa Tshul Khrims Chhos hphel was born, 

Thub-dvan bstan hdsin of Sgampo died. 

Shva lu Lochava Rii-dssah died. nam Bkra of Stag lun 
died. 
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The inearnate Lama Sans rgya chhos fAdsin was born. 
Bsod nams rgya-mtsho took the final vows of monkhood. Dge- 
hdrun bstan dar became the grand hierarch of Dgah Idan. 

Tshe brtan Rdorje pha gus of Gtsai became master of 
the province of Gisafi. Panchhen Blo-bssai Don Grub died. 

Sesrab Phun-tshogs of Rgyara was born. Gtsug-lag hphrei- 
va died. Kun dgah Grol Chog died. Hphags-pa Sans rgyas 
died. 

Panchhen Anam tharma Blo-bssan Don Grub died. 


CYCLE X. 


The third incarnation of Hphags-pa Lha, na1aed Mthonva 
don /dan bsod nams rnam rgyal dvan po hi sde, was born. The 
eighteenth Ming emperor Hwai-ti ling Chhing ascended the 
throne of China. Khri Dge legs dpal died: Tshar-Chhen blo 
gsal died. 

The third Dpah-vo Karma Stsug lag rgya-mtsho was born. 
Tshe-rten rgya mtsho became grand hierarch of Dgah Idan. 
Khri Dge hdun bstan dar died. 

Chhos rgyan of the Gnas rfiin monastery became abbot of 
Bkra sis lhunpo. 

The fourth Panchhen (Tasi Lama) Blo bssaii Chhos kyi 
rgyal mtshan was born Ser dvah became abbot of Chhah mdo 
for the second time. A dispute between Hbri Gui and Stag 
lui took place. 

According to his biography Panchhen Blo bssan Chhos 
rgyal mtshan was born in this year. 

_ Sgampo Khri-pa Bkra Sis kun Grags was born. Mkhanpo 
Nag dvani Chhos Grags was born. At Skyid Son the Phag-gru 
dispute took place. Sems dpah sprul sku Grags rgyan died. 

Khri Dkon mchhog Chhos hphel of Glii Smad was born. 
The third embodiment of Sems dpal sprul sku Nag dvati Chhos 
rgya mtsho was born. 

The fourteenth Ming emperor Wan li Sif kya ascended 
the throne of China. 

Sar-va nam rgyan-pa governed fgyud stod. Talai Lama 
Bsod nams rgya-mtsho founded on Potala the monastery of 
fnam rgyal Grva-tshan which afterwards was converted into a 
Atiin ma institution. 

Gsal khan sprul sku Chhos rgyan, who was an incarnation 
of Khri Dnag-dvai Chhos Grags, was born. Lama Tarandtha 
Kun Shin of the Jona school was born. Byam-rgyam became 
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the grand hierarch of Dgah Idan. The armies of Rin spun, 
after invading Dvus, returned to Gtsan. 3 

Khri Tshe brtan rgya-mtsho died. Talai Lama Bsod nams 
rgya-mtsho proceeded to Mongolia. 

Bstan hdsin phun tshogs of Mgar adm was born. The 
monastery of Sku-hbum (Kumbum) was founded at the birth- 
place of Tson-khapa. Althan Khan received the Talai Lama 
Bsod nams rgya-mtsho, who in the following year founded the 
monastery of Theg Chhen Chhos hkhor glin. 

Baso Lha dvan became abbot of Chhab mdo. According to 
the directions of the Talai Lama Bsod nams rgya-mtsho, the in- 
carnate Lama Bsod nams ye dvan founded the monastery of 
Thub-chhen Chhos hkhor of Sbom hbor in Lithaa. 

Talai Lama Bsod nams rgya-mtsho visited Chhab mdo. 
Internal disputes raged at Abrigun. 

Sans rgyas yeSes gave the vows of monkhood to Panchhen 
Rinpochhe. Dpal hbyor rgya-mtsho became the grand hierarch 
of Dgah Idan. Guésri Khan of Hor was born. 

Dkon mchhog yan lag the Shva-dmar Lama died. 

The sixth Shva-dmar Lama, named Gar dvai Chhos kyi dvah 
phyug, was born. 

The abbot of Stag luf, named Nag dvafi rnam rgya, became 
abbot in the 15th year of his age. 

Mkhas grub Hphags-pa Sakya lha dvai was born. 

Sgam-po Bkrasis ynam rgyal died. Bod mkhar Don-grub 
died. 

Hjam dvyats rgya-mtsho and fgyal-va rgya- Sitesi of 
Stod skor were born. Talai Lama Bsod nams rgya-mtsho died. 

The fourth Talai Lama Yon-tan rgya-mtsho was born in 
Mongolia. The Dgah Idan abbotship was held by Dam-chhos 
of Dpal hbar, and the kgyud smad hierarchical chair was filled 
by Rnam rgyal dpal bssanh. 

Blo bssah rgya-mtsho, the physician of Glin Stod in G'san- 
phu, was born. Khri Byams rgya-mtsho died. Mkhas Grub 
Sans rgyas Yeses of Dven-sa died. 

Dge-hdun bssah rgya-mtsho, the incarnation of Khri Byams, 
was born. Blo bssai Nag dvai of Sgo-mafi was born at Bsam 
grub sgan. 

The Panchhen Rinpochhe took the final vows of monkhood. 

Yeses rgya-mtsho, the first incarnation of Sans rgyas Yeses 
of Dven-sa, was born. Sar-va Nam rgyan of Rgyud Stod died. 
The incarnate Lama Bsod nams ye dvan died. 
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The Hbrug-pa Lama Dpag bsam dvaf-po was born. 

Bsod nams dge-legs, the second incarnation of Bsod nams 
Grags-pa, was born. Hphags-pa mthoh-va-don /dan held 
the abbotship of Chhab-mdo. Guésri of Hor overrun Mgo dkar. 

Blo mChhog rdorje of Sman luf was born. Dpon (Gover- 
nor) Bsod nams Chhos hphel, also called Rab brtan, was born. 

Da-yan Khan, son of Guégri Khan, was born. Sans rgyas 
Rinchhen filled the grand hierarchical throne of Dgah ldan. 

_ Kun dgah bsod nams the Bdag chhen (hierarch) of Saskya 
was born. 

Khri Dpal hbyor rgya-mtsho died. Khri Dam chhos dpal 
hbar died. The abbot of Sgampo, Bkra sis Kun grags, died, 
Kun bkra of Stag luf died. 

The Panchhen ascended the throne of Skra Sis-lhunpo. 
Mikhan chhen nam rgyan died. 

Chhos hbyor rgya-mtsho, the incarnation of Khri dpal 
rgyam, was born at Thaji-rin. Karma Dvaf phyug rdorje died. 

Khri Nam dag rdorje blo bssai don yod was born. Dkon 
mchhog yar hphel of the Sre rgyud-pa monastery was born. 
Bsod nams mchhog grub of Shvalu was born. Anam rgyal 
dpal bssan of Rgyud smad died. 

Mkhan-po Bsod nams mchhog grub was born. Nag rgyan 
became grand hierarch of Dgah Idan. The Talai Lama Yontan 
rgya-mtsho was brought to Tibet from Hor, and being given the 
vows of monkhood by the retired hierarch of Dgah-ldan, pre- 
sided over the monasteries of Hbras spuf and Sera. 

The tenth Karma hierarch Chhos dvyins rdorje was born. 

Chhos dvyins ran Grol, the #iii-ma Lama, was born. 
Reyal sras Don rgyan-pa founded the Dgon-lufii monastery of 
Amdo. Sems dpah Nag dvaf Grags rgyan died. Yeées reya- 
mtsho, the incarnate Lama of Dven-sa, died. Baso Lha-dvan died. 
Hphags-pa mthofi-va don Idan died. 

Nag dvan phun-tshogs rnam rgyal, the incarnation of Sems 
dpah, was born. 

Blo bssafi bstan hdsin rgya-mtsho, the second incarnation 
of Dven-sa, was born. Chhos kyi rgyal-po rnam Rgyal rgya- 
mtsho, the fourth incarnate Hphags-pa of Khams, was born. 
Baso-Rje-drui (Lha-dvaii chhos dvan phyug) died. The fort of 
Skyi-sod sgar was destroyed by the Karma armies. Chhos 
' rgyan, the incarnate Sems dpah, died. 

Guégri Khan effected a reconciliation between the Oe-loth 
and Khalkha Mongols, who were quarrelling on account of a 
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question of precedence between the grand hierarchs of Dgah 
Idan and of Stofi skor shabs druh named Aje-btsun dam-pa. 
For this service he received the title of Gusri. 

The fourth incarnation of Sems dpah Nag dvah phun- 
tshogs rnam rgyal was born. The grand hierarchical throne 
of Dgah Idan was filled by Chhos fer, also called Bses giien 
grags. Khri Dee-ryyan died. 

Taranatha wrote his Rgya-gar chhos hbyuf ‘ Rise and 
progress of Buddhism in India.” 

Span dkar Rinpochhe died. 

Dkon-mchhog rgyal mtshan, of the monastery of Sre-rgyud 
near Bkragis lhunpo, was born. Dam chhos rgya-mtsho of 
Pa-chhe, the teacher of Sumpa, became abbot of Stag-luf. Nag 
dvan rnam rgyal of Stag lui wrote the work, called Chhos- 
hbyuf (history of Buddhism). 

Bkra-Sis grags rgyam of Sgampo was born. Don yod 
chhos kyi rgya mtsho, the incarnation of Agyal sras, returned 
to Dvus. The armies of G'tsafi invaded Dvus and withdrew. 

The Grva-tshai monastery of Amdo was founded by Likya 
Ser mchhog. 

Hdul-va chhos rje hod rgyam-pa reduced the monastery 
of Sku-hbum into a G'tsafi institution. The Karma hierarch 
Phun-tshog rnam rgyal became the lord temporal and spiritual 
of Gtsafii. Khri Sans rin died. 

The Panchhen Rinpo-chhe presided over the Monlam 
chhenpo (prayer congregation) of Lhasa between this and the 
year earth-horse. 

Talai Lama Yonton rgya-mtsho took the inal vows of 
monkhood from the Panchhen Rinpo-chhe. 

Blo rgya-mtsho of Stag brag filled the grand hierarch’s 
chair of Dgah Idan. Phun-tshogs rnam rgyal of Gro-tshan ka 
rin became abbot of Dgon lui Byams glin. The incarnate Lama 
Bsod nams dge legs dpal died. 

Talai Lama Yonton rgya-mtsho died. 

Talai Lama Nag dvafi blo bssafi rgya-mtsho was born. 
The Panchhen Rinpo-chhe became abbot of Hbrags spun. 

Bkra-sis Phun-tshogs, also called Lha-pa chhos rje, held 
the abbotship of Dgon lui. Yap Sans rgyas chhos hdsin died. 

Khri Byams bkra was born. The incarnate Yap Lama Sans 
ye was born. Dam chhos dpal filled the grand hierarch’s chair 
at Dgah Idan. The Gtsah army beseiged Sera and Hbras spun, 
and killed many thousand monks. Khrichhos fier grags died. 
Khri Blo-rgya-mtsho died. 
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The third incarnation of Bsod grags, called Grags rgyan 
of G'ssims khai gofi-ma, was born. Chhos hbyor rgya-mtsho, 
the incarnate Lama of Than-rin, died. 

Bsod nams chhos hphel filled the grand hierarch’s chair at 
Degah-ldan. | 

The Mongol and Gtsafi armies fought with each other at 
Atkyan thaf sean, where many Tibetans fell. 

Khri Dam chhos dpal died. 

Sumpa_ slo-dpon-pa chhe-va a second time held the 
abbotship of Dgonlufi. The fifteenth Ming emperor Then-chhi 
ascended the throne of China. The Mongols defeated the 
Gtsan armies at Rkyah thai sgah, and thereby restored lost 
territories to Dge-grags-pa. 

The Mongol Aphrin las lhun-grub, also called Smin grol 
Nomen khan, was born. Talai Lama Blo bssafi rgya-mtsho 
became abbot of Hbras spun. 

The Panchhen Rinpochhe erected the golden spire of the 
shrine of Bchug-chig-shal. Grags rgya-mtsho became the grand 
hierarch of Dgah Idan. After his death the hierarchical chair 
was nominally filled by Nag dvaf chhos rgyan. 

Khri-Tshul Khrims chhos-hphel died. 

Talai Lama Slo bssan rgya mtsho took the final vows of 
monkhood. 

Dkon mchhog chhos hphel became the grand hierarch of 
Dgah Idan. Panchhen became the abbot of the Byan rtse 
college. 


CYCLE XI. 


The eighteenth Kulika emperor ascended the throne of 
Sambhala. jam-pa chhos rje (Chhos rgya-mtsho-va) became 
abbot of Dgon lun. 

This year a little decrease was observed in the solar bright- 
ness, and there being an entire eclipse of the moon, the whole 
phenomenon was considered as ominous by Dpal lhun of Pha 
bon kha. The sixteenth Ming emperor Khun-tin ascended the 
throne of China. Dkon-mchhog rgya-mtsho of the Sre rgyud 
monastery died. 

Panchhen chhos rgyan built a gilt dome on the monastery 
of Dgah Idan. 

LIchaf skya Chhos rje grags-pa hod sser became abbot of 
Dgon-lui. 

The monastery of Rof-po was founded by Skal Idan rgya- 
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mtsho, also called Rof-po grub chhen of Amdo. The Shva 
dmar Lama Gar-dvai died. Dpah-vo Gtsug lag rgya-mtsho 
died. 

The seventh Shva-dmar hierarch was born. 

Khri Chonas-pa was born. gya-ra S’esrab Phun-tshogs 
died. 

Sumpa Slo-dpon-pa Dam-chhos rgyal mtshan became abbot 
of Dgon-lun. 

The incarnation of Sgampo, called Nor rgyan, died. 

Khri Blo gros rgya-mtsho was born. Slo bssafi bstanpahi 
rgyal mtshan was born. 

Sgampo Bkra sis grags rgyam died. 

Zidan-ma smon lam rab hbyor-pa (Tshul-khrims rgya- 
mtsho) became abbot of Dgon-lui. GuSri chhos rgyal entered 
Kokonur, and defeating the armies of the Khalkha tribes who 
were inimical to the Dgelug-pa school, proceeded towards Dvus, 
from which place he returned to Kokonur. 

H{khon-ston dpal lhun died. 

Bstan hdsin legs bgad of Kof-po became hierarch of Dgah 
Idan, but he could not long hold the office and was obliged to 
resign it. tje-Dge rin succeeded him. The Talai Lama and 
the incarnation of Gssim khan Gofima took the special vows. of 
Smad hdul dge sloi from Panchhen thams chad mkhyen-pa. 

Nag-dvafi bstan Hdsin Hphrin las (Skyid gof shabs druf) 
was born. nam rgyal dpal hbyor (Chhos-bssan sku gon-ma) 
became abbot of Dgon-luf. Guéri chhos rgyal subdued Beri, 
the chief of Khams, and annexed his possessions. 

S’akya Iha dvafi wrote the historical work, called Chhos 
Albyun. King Beri of Khams, being a follower of the Bon 
religion, was declared a common enemy of the Buddhist reli- 
gion. He was thrown into prison and punished with death. 

Mkhan-po Nag dvaf chhos grags died. 

Lchai skya Nag dvafi chhos Idan dpal bssaf-po was born. 

Hphags shi-va bssati-po, in the 44th year of his age, became 
abbot of Chhab mdo. Gusri khan entered Gitsanh and captured 
the king of Gtsafi and annexed Gtsaf kof to his dominions. 
He was proclaimed king of Tibet. The governor sod nams 
chhos phel became regent. 

Blo-bssan bstan hdsin Hphrin-las of Khalkha was born. 

Bstan-pa rgyal-mtshan of Dyags-po became hierarch of 
Dgah-ldan. 

Hphags-pi chhos rgyal died. 
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Reyal-va rgya-mtsho, the fifth incarnate Hphags-pa of 
Khams, was born. Six great nobles of China conspired against 
the emperor Khruf tin, and their leader usurped the imperial 
authority for a fortnight, after which the Manchu chief Sun-t’i 
Chhi-the tsun took possession of the imperial crown. 

The famous palace of Potala was built. 

The monastery of Ma-mgur in Amdo was founded by 
Lamo sprul sku Blo-gros rgya-mtsho and Hod sser bkra Sis. 
Khri dkon mchhog-chhos Aphel died. 

Khri Dvags po died. 

The spiritual teacher of the author (Sumpa mkhanpo), 
named Hjam-dvyafis-bshad-pa (Nag-dvaf brtson grus), was born. 
Dkon-mchhog chhos bssan filled the hierarchical throne of Dgah 
Idan. Hor Don grub rgya-mtsho became abbot of Dgon-lun. 

The abbot of Sgo-maf, named Bsam grub Sgafi-pa Nag 
dvanh blo bssan dvyiii chhos, became abbot of Dgon-lui. He 
afterwards accepted the abbotship of Rva-sgrefi in Dvus, in 
consequence of which Don yod rgyal mtshan of Hor dun 
succeeded him in the Dgon lui abbotship. 

Legs rgya-mtsho established a Tantrik school in the 
monastery of Sku-hbum. The monastery of Dgah Idan Dam 
chhos gli of Btsan-po was founded by the retired abbot of 
Dgon lufi at Sser khog. 

The Talai Lama visited China (Peking), and was there de- 
corated with the insignia of Tai Sri by the emperor Shun-t’1, 

The Sde-srid (viceroy) Sansrgyas rgya-ntsho was born. 
Hod Sser Bkra sis held the abbotship of Dgon lun. The Talai 
Lama, on his return journey from China, visited the monasteries 
of Dgon-lun, &e. 

Dpal Idan rgyal mtshan filled the chair of the grand hierarch 
at Dgah Idan. 

Gusri khan died. 

Emperor Khang-shi (Bde-skyid), known to the Tibetans 
as an incarnation of Grags rgyal mtshan, was born. Sakya Lha 
Dyan died. 

Tharpa Chhos rje (Bkra sis rgyal mtshan) became abbot of 
Dgon-lun. 

The Riii-ma Lama (Ssur-chhos dvyins Ran-grol) died. 

-Guéri’s son Ta-yan khan became king of Tibet. Hphrin 
las rgya-mtsho became Sde-srid (viceroy). 

Don-yod chhos grags of Lu-hukya became abbot of Dgon- 
lun. | 
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Blo-bssan rgyal-mtshan filled the throne of Dgah Idan. 

The second Manchu emperor Kang-shi (Shii-tsu) ascended 
the throne of China. Panchhen Blo-bssai chhos rgyan died at 
Nag-ssla. 

The fifth Panchhen Rinpochhe (Blo-bssan yeses dpal bssan), 
who was Sumpa mkhanpdas spiritual guide, was born. Sgo- 
mah Bsam grub sgan-pa died. 

The incarnation of Rgyal sres, named Blo bssan bstan hdsin, 
arrived at Dgon-lun. The abbotship of Dgon-lufi was held by 
Dpal Idan rgya-mtsho of Bde rgyu-chha-va. Hor Dkah bchnu, 
being invested with the title of No-men khan, returned to Btsan 
dgon from Dvus and established Hchhad fan. The period of 
Tshul khrim (sila) commenced. 

Nag dvaf H[phrin las, who was born in the flre-sheep year, 
and who had previously filled the abbotship of Chhab-mdo, died 
this year. Sprul sku grags rgyan died. 

Blo-bssafi Don yod filled the hierarch’s chair at Dgah Idan. 
Ta-yan khan died. The Sde srid (viceroy) Hphrin las died. 

Mchhod dpon sde-ba became Sde-srid (viceroy). 

Talai khan Ratna became king of Tibet. Blo-mchhog of 
Sman-lun died. 

Thu-bkwan chhos-rje (Blo-bssah rab brtan) became abbot 
of Dgon-lui. Khri Blo-bssafi rgyal mtshan died. 

Khri-dkon-mchhog chhos bssafi died. 

Karma chhos Dvyins rdorje died. 

Byams pa Bkra Sis filled the hierarch’s chair of Dgah Idan. 
Likya Dpon slob Blo-bssai rgyal mtshan became abbot. of 
Dgon-lui. Blo-bssah sbyin-pa became viceroy of Tibet. 

Nag dvafi Blo-bssafi rgya-mtsho took the vows of the Stod 
hdul Dgesloi of Tibet for individual emancipation. 

Khri Blo-bssaii of Don yod died. 

The layman Safs rgya-mtsho, who was born in Grof-smad, 
became viceroy of Tibet. 

The abbotship of Dgon-lui was held by Rinpochhe Bstan 
pahi rgyal mtshan (chhu-bssaifi sprul sku). The monastery of 
Lamo Bde-chhen was founded by Chha-kwan Nomen-khan. 

A long tailed comet was seen from Miah ri. Shvalu Bsod 
nams died. 

Klu-hbum rgya-mtsho became hierarch of Dgah-ldan. A 
fearful earthquake took place in Tibet. The Talai Lama died. 

Dkon-mchhog yar hphel of Sre-rgyud died, Bstan hdsin 
hphrin las of Skyid shod died. 
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The Talai Lama Tshafis dvyans rgya-mtsho was _ born. 
The astronomical work of Sde-srid, called Baidurya dkarpo, was 
compiled. 

Khri Byams-pa bkra sis died. 

After the return of Blo gros rgya mtsho to China, Tshul 
khrims dar rgyas of Chones became hierarch of Dgah Idan. 

Lama Rinpochhe Pad dkar hdsin-pa Yeses rgya-mtsho was 
born. The left branch of the Oeloth Mongols and the Khalkhas, 
being on the verge of going to war with each other, Khri Blo- 
rgya mtsho reconciled them to each other. 


CYCLE XII. 


Khri chhen Blo-bssai rgya mtsho of Lamo of Dgah Idar 
proceeded to Peking. 

Lchaf skya Takau Sri Nag dvafi Blo bssaf became abbot of 
Dgon-lui. Bla-ma Blo-gros rgya-mtsho died at Hbog khog. 

Bstan pahi Nima (the Rdorje slo-dpon of Sumpa mkhanpo), 
who was an incarnation of Khri Blo-rgyam, was born. 

Fdo-pa Rab Byams-pa (Dpal Idan rgya-mtsho) became 
abbot of Dgon lun. 

Bsam-blo sbyin-pa rgya-mtsho of Bkah hgyur became hier- 
arch of Dgah-/dan. 

The Bde-rgyu chhuf-va, named Kun-dgah rgya-mtsho, 
became abbot of Dgon-lui. 

The Sde-srid (viceroy) Sans rgya rgya-mtsho built the 
nine storeyed palace of worship (Pho drai-dmarpo) of Potala. 
The annual prayer cougregation called Tshogs-mchhod Smon 
lam was established by the Sde-srid to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the Talai Lama Nag dvafi blo bssafi. 

Chone Tshul-dar became hierarch of Dgah-ldan. 

Blo-bssai Nag-dvaii Hjigs med, an incarnation of Rgyal 
sras Rinpochhe, was born. 

The Sde-srid (viceroy) Sans rgyas rgya-mtsho wrote the 
work, called Boiser shva ser chhos hbyun, 7%. e., history of the 
rise of the yellowcap school, 

Lama Rinpochhe Ye-rgyam of Mon arrived at Hbras- 
spuh. Chhu bssafi Rinpochhe became abbot of Btsan Dgon 
monastery. Btsan-po Nomen khan died. 

Hjam dvyafs bshad rdor became abbot of Sgo-man. 

Don-yod rgya-mtsho became hierarch Dgah Idan. 

Stag-luA shabs druf Chhos kyi Nima became abbot of 
Dgon-lun. 
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Talai Lama Tshaf dvyaiis rgya-mtsho renounced the vows 

of celibacy and monkhood at Bkra sis Ihunpo. 1701 
The Sde-srid (viceroy) Sais rgyas rgya-mtsho resigned his 

office. The Mongol prince Lha-bssafi became king of Tibet. ee 
Sumpa mkhanpo was born. 1703 
Pad dkar hdsin-pa was identified as the real incar- 

nation of the Talai Lama. Lha-bssan, the son of Raha rgyal-po, 

fought with the Sde-srid (viceroy) Sais rgyas rgya-mtsho. The 

latter was killed, and with him four hundred Tibetans were slain. 

Lha-bssai declared himself the absolute monarch of Tibet. 

The Talai Lama Tshaii-dvyatis rgya-mtsho was ordered to China. 


He died near lake Khokonur. 1704 
Pad dkar hdsin-pa Yeses rgya-mtsho was placed on the 

throne of Potala. 1706 
The Talai Lama Skal bssah rgya-mtsho was born. 1707 
A great earthquake took place in Tibet. 1708 


The new Talai Lama and Hjam-dvyans bshad rdor were in- 
vested with the insignia of an imperial order. jam dvyais 
bshad-pa founded the monastery of Bkra sis Akhyil in Amdo. 
At Dgon-lun the Dampa gsim (three incarnate Lamas) estab- 


lished the Reyud Grva (Tantrik school). " witclal Oo 
Chhu-bssai Rinpo-chhe, a second time, held the abbotship 

of Dgon-lufi. Sumpa mkhanpo became a monk of Dgon-lun. ibnp Ss) 
Hjam-dvyafs bshad-pa wrote the work called Hjig-byed 

chhos hbyuft. Lchafi skya Nag dvafi chhos Idan died. 1713 
Hjam dvyaiis bshad pa established a Tantrik class at Bkra 

sis hkhyil, and wrote a chronology of Buddhist events. 1715 


The incarnation of Lchanskya Yeses bstan-pa Sgron-me 
was born. 
The armies of Chungar, or the left branch of the Mongols, 
slew king Lha-bssaf. 1716 
The Chungar armies sacked the fii monasteries of Rnam 
reyal glin, Edorje brag, Smin grol glin, &c., and made the 
Dege-lugs-pa church predominant all over Tibet. 1717 
Under the command of the emperor of China the Talai 
Lama Bkal-bssahi rgya-mtsho was brought to Tibet from Sku- 
hbun by Thu-bkwan Rinpo-chhe chhos rgya-mtsho and placed 
on the throne of Potala. 
Hbyin rgan became abbot of Bkra sis hkhyil. Hjam- 
dvyans bshad rdor died. The emperor Khang-shi died. The 
third of the Manchu line, called Shin-tsu yun-ting, became 
emperor. 1721 
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The Oeloth Mongols of Khokonur fought with the imperial 
forces and were defeated. The Chinese killed upwards of seven 
hundred monks of all classes, including the abbot of Gser khog 
dgon, called Chhu-bssaf rinpochhe, and destroyed many religicus 
objects, and burnt down several shrines and congregation halls. 
They also demolished three great monasteries of Shva-vo khog 
as well as many hermitages. Many aged monks of Sku-hbum 
were also killed. Sumpa mkhanpo proceeded to Tibet. 

The Chinese, under their generals King and Yo-u the-ii, 
destroyed the temples and grand congregation halls of the 
Dgon-lui monastery, and burnt thirteen sets of Bkah-hgyur, and 
killed many monks. The monasteries of the Hju-lag Sem-fi 
dgon schools, recluses cells, &c., were destroyed by them. In 
the autumn the three hermitages of Dgon-lufand Shva-vo khog, 
and the monasteries of Hju-lag were rebuilt. 

Sumpa mkhanpa was appointed abbot of Sgo mai. 

The nineteenth Kulika Rnam-gnon sefi (Vikrama Simha) 
became emperor of Sambhala. When the demon like ministers 


(Bkah blon) killed the viceroy (Sde-srid) Shani khan chhenpo ° 


who was a devout advocate of Buddhism, Phola Theje Bsod 
nams Stobs rgyas (king Mivan) returned to Dvus from upper 
Tibet with troops of Ladag, Mnahri, and Gtsan. He slew up- 
wards of one thousand troops of Dvus and Kon-po, &c., and 
entirely suppressed the enemies of the Government. 

When the Dvus people rose in rebellion, Phola Theje, being 
reinforced by the Chinese troops, killed the three rebel ministers 
and removed the Talai Lama to Hkah-dag. Rgyal sres sprul 
sku became abbot of Hbras spufi Blo-gsal gli. Phola Theje 
became viceroy of Tibet, and was also invested with the title of 
Chun-van. 

Dgon lui, Btsan dgon and other monasteries having been 
restored to their former condition, the author’s predecessor 
Sum-pa chhos rje Phun-tshogs rnam rgyal and Rbu-chhos 
rje Blo-bssan dpal became abbots of Dgon lui and Btsan-dgon 
respectively. 

The author (Sumpa mkhanpo) returned to Amdo from 
Dyus in Tibet. 

The author founded the monastery of Bshad sgrub gli. 

The author accepted the abbotship of Bsam-gtan glin. 

Vani chhos rje-grags-pa dpal hbyor became abbot of Dgon 
lui. — 

At the command of the emperor of China the Lchafiskya 
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Rinpo-chhe brought back the Talai Lama from Hgah dag to 
Dvus, and restored peace and prosperity to Tibet and Khams. 
LIchan skya Rinpo-chhe became famous for his excellent 
exposition of the work called Rtan-hbrel stod-pa. 

Emperor Yung-ting died and was succeeded by his son 
Chhin-lung. 

The incarnate Tha-kwan of Dgon-lui, named Blo-bssan 
chhos kyi Nima, was born. At the command of the emperor 
the author proceeded to China. Nag dvai rmnam rgyal, also 
called Khyunh tsha shabs druf, became abbot of Dgon-lun. 

A great earthquake took place at the walled city of Nif- 
ga mkhar, near the mountain called Glan-ru, and destroyed the 
city. 

Panchhen Blo-bssan yeses died. 

The sixth incarnate Panchhen Dpal ldan yeses was born. 
Bde-rgyu shabs drufi (Dge-legs rgyal mtshan) held the abbot- 
ship of Dgon lun. 

Reyal sras ye grags died. 

Blo-bssah dpal, Idan the incarnation of Rgyal sras, was 
born. 

Reyal tig Rab-hbyams-pa (Blo-bssai don-grub) became 
abbot of Dgon-lun. 

A very long comet was observed in Tibet. 

The author (Yeses Dpal hbyor), in the forty-third year of 
his age, was called upon to fill the abbotship of the Dgon-lun 
monastery. 
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Inscribed Seal of Kumara Gupta.—By V. A. Suiru, Hsq., C. 8. 


(With a Plate.) 


The first announcement of the discovery of the seal, which forms 
the subject of this paper, was made by an article entitled ‘‘ An Archzo- 
logical Find” in the Pioneer newspaper of the 13th May, 1889. The 
article attracted my attention, and I published certain remarks on it in 
the issue of the same newspaper for the 28th May, 1889. A few days 
later Mr. G. J. Nicholls, C. S., Judge of Cawnpore, entered into corre- 
spondence with me, and informed me that he was the owner of the 
seal. He has very kindly allowed me to examine and describe the 


original, 
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The seal (see Plate VI) is oval in shape, slightly pointed at each 
end, and is 5¢ inches long by 43 wide. The edge varies slightly in thick- 
ness, but is generally about jths of an inch thick. The surface is pro- 
tected by the rim being raised above the face of the plate about 31th of 
aninch. The metal is whitish grey, and is thought by Mr. Nicholls to 
be base silver. The back of the plate is fitted with two solid buttons, 
each more than half an inch in diameter, by which it could be at- 
tached to another object. It probably was attached to an inscription 
engraved on metal. 

The upper section of the face of the seal, being slightly less than 
one half of the surface, is occupied by a quaint figure of the mythical 
monster Garuda, executed in tolerably high relief. He is represented 
standing on a base composed of two parallel lines, facing front, with 
outspread wings. His face is that of a man, broad and full, with thick 
lps. His hair is arranged exactly lke the wig of an English Judge. 
A snake is twined round his neck, its head projecting above his left 
shoulder. 

A circle, intended doubtless for the discus of Vishnu, who rides on 
Garuda, is faintly indicated in the field to the proper right of the figure, 
and a corresponding dim mark on the proper left is probably intended 
for the conch shell of the god. 

~ A space an inch in length is left blank at the bottom of the plate. 
The interval between this space and the parallel lines on which Garuda 
stands is occupied with eight lines of prose inscription. The alphabet 
is that used by the Gupta kings both for coin legends and inscriptions 
on stone in Northern India. The letters, though minute, are well and 
clearly cut in moderately high relief, the vowel marks being fully ex- 
pressed. Most of the inscription is easily legible, but it is damaged in 
places, especially in the middle of the second and third lines. 

The seal was presented to Mr. Nicholls (who accepted it on behalf 
of Government) by a member of a very old and respectable Muhammadan 
family residing at Bhitari near Sayyidpur in the Ghazipur District, 
N. W. P. It was found at some date previous to 1886, when the founda- 
tions for a new building were being dug. It is certainly genuine. 

The fact that the tablet is a seal is readily proved by comparison of 
it with similar objects. 

The only other known seal of the Harly or Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
is that which is fused on to the spurious copper plate grant from Gaya, 
purporting to have been made by Samudragupta. That sealis of copper, 
and is described as follows by Mr. Fleet :—‘“‘ On to the proper right side 
of the plate, there is fused a seal, oval in shape, about 22" by 32". It 
has, in relief on a countersunk surface—at the top, Garuda, represented 

L 
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as a bird, standing to the front, with outstretched wings; and, below 
this, a legend in five lines, which, being also in relief, is so worn that 
nothing of it can be read except a few disconnected letters here and 
there, and Sam[w]drag[u]p[tah], very faintly, at the end of line 5. 
It must have contained a succinct recital of the genealogy, after the 
fashion of the Asirgadh seal of Sarvavarman, No. 47 above, page 219, 
and the Sonpat seal of Harshavardhana, No. 52 above, page 231 ............ 
The legend on the seal of this grant is in characters which present a 
very different appearance to those of the body of the inscription ; as also 
does the copper of the seal, as compared with the substance of the plate ; 
and the seal is in all probability a genuine one of Samudragupta, detached 
from some other plate.’’* 

The copper seal of Harshavardhana, above referred to, is even larger 
than the one now under examination, measuring 53” by 6%. It weighs 
three pounds six ounces. ‘“ All round it there runs a rim, about 7” 
broad ; and inside this there are, in rather shallow relief on a slightly 
countersunk surface,—at the top, a bull, recumbent to the proper right ; 
and below this the inscription,’’+ in thirteen lines. 

The Garuda device recurs on the seal of the copper plate inscription 
of Raja Tivara Deva (circa A. D. 800), found at Rajim in the Central 
Provinces. ‘‘ The top of the seal is circular, about 3,3,” in diameter. It 
has, in relief on a rather deep countersunk surface, across the centre, 
a legend, in two lines; ...... in the upper part a figure of Garuda, facing 
full front, depicted with the head of a man, and the body of a bird, with 
his wings expanded, with, apparently, human arms hanging down between 
the wings and the feet, and with a serpent with expanded hood, standing 
up in front-of and over each shoulder; on the proper right of this, a 
chakra or discus, the emblem of Vishnu; and on the proper left a 
Sankha or conch shell; in the lower part, a floral device.” 

The device on the upper portion of a royal seal was invariably the 
emblem used by the dynasty concerned as its special cognizance. The 
seal under discussion and the Gaya one of Samudra Gupta settle definitely 
that the image of Garuda was the family cognizance of the Karly Guptas, 
and so explain the phrase Garwmad-anka in the posthumous inscription of 
Samudra Gupta at Allahabad, the bird-headed standard of the Gupta 
gold coins, and the reverse device of the copper coins.. No doubt can 
now be felt that in all these cases the mythological significance of the 
bird-like figure is the monster Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu. The 


* Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionwm Indicarwm, Vol, III, p. 255. 
+ Fleet, ibid., Vol. III, p. 231. 
t Fleet, ibid., Vol. III, p. 292, 
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form of the Garuda-headed standard on the gold coins was, Iam con- 
fident, borrowed from the Roman eagle, aud the form of the device of the 
copper coins may have been imitated from a Greek original, that is to 
say, from the owl of Athene, especially as represented on coins of 
Pergamon.* 

Sometimes Garuda is represented with human arms, as on the 
Rajim seal, and sometimes without them, as on the seal of Kumara- 
gupta. The same variation of detail is observable in the case of the 
copper coins.f 

The inscription on Kumaragupta’s seals, is, as usual with seal le- 
gends, purely genealogical; and the greater part of the record gives the 
particulars of the Gupta genealogy in the standard form of words em- 
ployed in the Bhitari pillar inscription and other Gupta inscriptions. 

In the beginning the seal omits, between the words apratirathasya 
and mahdrdja-s'ri-Gupta, a string of epithets given in the pillar inscrip- 
tion, but, from the words mahdrdja-s’ri-Gupta down to the name of 
Kumaragupta in the fifth line, the record is identical (except by omit- 
ting Kumara’s title of paramabhdgavato), word for word, with that in- 
cised on the Bhitari pillar. The rest of the newly discovered inscrip- 
tion does not seem to be quite identical with the wording of any known 
record. A son of Kumaragupta is certainly mentioned, and the name 
of Kuméra’s queen, Anattadevi (?), is stated, but I am doubtful whether 
the name Skanda occurs or not. I can read only partially the 6th and 
7th lines. The first four characters of the concluding 8th line are in- 
distinct, but the remainder is easily legible, and shows that the seal be- 
longs to the reign of Kumaragupta, circa A, D. 414—-452.§ 

The antiquities at Bhitari, near Sayyidpur at the eastern extremity 
of the Ghazipur District in the North-Western Provinces, about half 
way between Benares and Ghazipur, have long been known to archexolo- 
gists. The site was carefully explored more than fifty years ago by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham and his friend Mr. Vincent Tregear. The latter 
became the possessor of a valuable collections of coins, many of which are 
now in the Bodleian cabinet. 

The most notable relic is the monolith pillar bearing an inscription 
of the reign of Skandagupta. A translation of this record, made from 
Sir A. Cunningham’s copy, was published by Dr. Mill in the Journal of this 
Society in 1837. Certain minor corrections in this translation were 


* Smith, Coinage of the Early Gupta Dynasty in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, for Jan. 1889, p. 24; see also Fleet, ibid., Vol. III, p. 14, note 3, 

+ Smith, ibid., Plate IV, figures 8—15. 

{ Fleet, ibid., Vol. III, p. 53, etc, 

§ Smith, ibid., p. 6. 
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subsequently made, but the inscription was never edited properly until 
it came into the hands of Mr. Fleet. That scholar has now published 
(No. 13 in volume III of the Corpus Inscriptionwm Indicarwm) an accurate 
facsimile, transliteration, and translation of the document, which I have 
made use of in writing the above notes. 

‘“‘The inscription,” observes Mr. Fleet, “is one of the Early Gupta 
king Skanda Gupta. It is not dated. It belongs to the Vaishnava 
form of religion; and the object of it is to record the installation of an 
image of the god Vishnu, under the name of Sarngin or ‘the wielder of 
the bow of horn named Sarnga,’ and the allotment, to the idol, of the 
village, not mentioned by name, in which the column stands.”’* 

The site is marked by large brick mounds, and numerous bricks 
inscribed with the name of Sri Kumaragupta were found in the fields 
by Sir A. Cunningham, who also describes certain sculptures which 
seem to belong to the Gupta period. 

The presence of Indo-Sassanian coins of the 8th or 9th century 
A. D. is an indication that the site continued to be occupied after the 
fall of the Gupta dynasty.f 

There can be no doubt that it was a place of importance in the 
reigns of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, circa A. D. 414—480. 


Remarks on the above. (With a chronological table).— 
By Dr. A. F. Rupotr HoErn.e. 


The seal is a far more important one than would appear from Mr. 
Smith’s statement of its contents. The fact is that it is not a seal of 
Kumara Gupta I., but of a Kuméra Gupta II.; and that we have in the 
inscription of the seal, for the first time, a genealogy of the Early Gupta 
dynasty that enumerates nine generations, instead of only the seven 
hitherto known, 

The last three lines of the inscription which Mr. Smith failed to 
read really contain the most important portion of the record, and contain 
entirely new information. Nor are these lnes more doubtful to 
read than any of the preceding ones; and most fortunately the names — 
of the kings occurring in them are very fairly distinct. The following is 
a complete transcript of the record, in Nagari and Roman. In the 
latter transcript the less legible portions are enclosed in round, and the 
illegible portions in straight brackets. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that on account of the stereotyped formulas employed in such 
records, the reading even of these portions is perfectly certain. 


* See Fleet, ibid., Vol. III., p. 53. 
+ Archeol. Survey Rep., Vol. I, pp. 96—103, Pls. XXIX, XXX. 
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Nagarit Transcript.* 
vi aaUsI SH eaTAT ACT AVUIAMAAMN AY AIST ATH 


dhae AST 

2. tenfussitwaragay feafectieae aeeat garg 
Wes fyus- 

3. Haagura gaqafada wearmucamagqeay wofacaiew- 
iq- 

4, aa aes SII FaAIMagia ageai waeaqt- 
awa ASIT- 

5. frm MMEE SHTTR AAT AVM AAU ATH ALT 
uU- 


6. sryusAgTaTTY FaIMgal avieat Nagqeawaag HET- 
7. TIS TIST A TAS eT TTA gaaaigragial HeTeat aadte- 
8, MRaAscaMaga ASSAM ARATE: I 


Roman Transcript.t 

1, [Sar](vva)-rajochchhettuh prithivyam aprathirathasya Maha(ra- 
ja-Sri-Gupta-prapauttra)sya Mahdardja-Sri-Ghatotkacha- 
pauttrasya Ma(ha)- 

2. [raja]dhiraja-Sri-Chandragupta-puttrasya (Lichchha) [vi-dau- 
hittra|(sya Mahadevyam) [Kum ]ra-peyy4u utpannasya 
Maharajadhiraja- 

3. [Sri]-(Sa)mudraguptasya puttras (tat-parigrihito Ma)[hdde- 
vyén Da](tra-pDEvy4)M utpannas svayam ch(’4)pratirathah 
paramabhaga- 

4, [vato Maha |rajadhiraja-Sri-Chan(dragup) [tas ta’sya pu[ttras 
tat ]-(padanuddhyato) Mahadevya[m] Duruva-prvy4m™ utpan- 
no Ma(hara)- 

5. [jadhi]raja-Sri-Kumarag[u]ptas tasya pu(ttra)s tat-pddanud- 
dhydto Mahad(e)vy4m ANAnTA-DEvYAM utpanno Ma(ha)[ra]- 

6. [j4](dhiraja)-Sri-Purag([u]p[ta|s tasya pu(ttra)s tat-padanud- 
dhyéto Mahadevyam Sriva(Tsa)-pEvyAm utpann(o) Ma[ha4]- 

7. (rajadhiraja-Sri-Na)rasGm)haguptas tasya (pu)ttras (tat-pa- 
danuddhyato Mahadevyam SRimati-DE)- 

8. v[y4]m u(tpannah parama-bha)gavat(o) Mahara(jadhiraja- 
Sri-Kumaragu)|[ptah]. 


* From the original seal; see Plate VI. 

+ The portions enclosed within straight brackets are entirely Pape d away 3; 
those within round brackets are more or less damaged, but sufficiently legible. The 
upadhmdntya is represented by fh. 
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Translation.* 


(Lines 1 and 2.)—The son of the Mahdr4jadhirdja, the glorious 
Samudra-Gupta, who was the exterminator of all kings; who had no 
antagonist (of egual power) in the world; who was the son of the son’s 
son of the Maharaja the illustrious Gupta; who was the son’s son of the 
Maharaja, the illustrious Ghototkacha ; (and) who was the son of the 
Maharajadhirdja, the glorious Chandragupta (I.), (and) the daughter’s 
son of Lichchhavi, begotten on the Mahddevi Kumdrapavti, 

(Line 3.)—(was) the most devout worshipper of the Divine One, 
the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Chandragupta (II.), who was accepted 
by him (@. e, Samudragupta); who was begotten on the Mahadevi 
Dartapevi; and who was himself without an antagonist (of equal 
power).+ | 

(Line 4.) —His son (was) the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Kuméra- 
gupta (1.), who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the 
Mahddevi Durvvapevi. 

(Line 5.)—His son (was) the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Pura- 
gupta, who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the 
Mahddevi ANANTADEVE. | 

(Line 6.)—His son (was) the Maharajédhirdja, the glorious Nara- 
simhagupta, who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the 
Mahadevi SRivATSADEVE. 

(ines 7 and 8.)—His son (was) the most devout worshipper of the 
Divine One, the Mahardajadhiraja, the glorious Kuméragupta (II.), who 
meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the Mahddevi Srf- 
MAT{DEVE, 

All the names of the kings are quite legible on the original seal : 
quite sufficiently so, to identify them satisfactorily.[ Of the names of 
the two last queens, Srévatsa and Srimati, the two first syllables respec- 
tively (Sriva and Srima) are legible ; but the terminal ones (tsa and #7) 
can only be faintly seen. 

Before discussing the information of this record, some of its techni- 


* I follow Mr. Fleet’s translation (Corpus Inscriptionwm Indicarwm, Vol. III, p. 
54) as far as it goes. 

+ Or, “who was himself an antagonist (of eyual power to all his enemies),” if we 
read svayam cha pratirathah ; see below. 

{ The photographic plate unfortunately is not quite as distinct, as one would 
wish. The original plate requires to be held in various lights, and to be examined 
with a large magnifying glass; but with these helps there is really not much difficulty 
in reading the whole of the record, with the exception of those small and unimportant 
portions (in straight brackets) that are entirely rubbed away (apparently during the 
process of cleaning the plate.) 
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calities may be briefly noted. Firstly, the uniform use of the wpadhmdaniya, 
in 1.1, rdjochchhettuh prithivyém; 1. 3, apratirathah parama® ; 1. 8, ut- 
pannah parama’ ; and secondly, of the doubling of ¢ and dh when follow- 
ed by ry and y respectively, as inl. 1, prapauttrasya and pauttrassya ; 
1. 2, puttrasya and dauhittrasya; 1. 3, 4, 5, 6,.7, puttras; 1. 4, 5, 6, 
7, paddnuddhydto ; thirdly, the assimilation of the visarga to a fol- 
lowing. s, in 1. 3, wtpannas-svayam; fourthly, the reading svayam 
ch’dpratirathah in 1..8. The same phrase is read by Mr. Fleet* in the 
Bhitari stone inscription (1. 4) svayam apratirathasya. The phrase also 
occurs in Kumaragupta I.’s Bilsad stone inscription and in Skanda- 
gupta’s Bihar stone inscription* but in the former it is illegible, and 
in the latter it is cut away and lost. There are, therefore, only two 
records (the seal and the stone of Bhitari) to establish the reading ; 
and the exact point is whether the akshara that follows svaya should be 
read ma or cha. Now in the Bhitari stone inscription (at least, as 
shown in Mr. Fleet’s plate) the akshara is too indistinct to be definitely 
identified ; while on the Bhitarf seal it is quite distinctly cha. Moreover 
the seal has a distinct anuswara over the ya of svaya, which anuswéra is 
apparently also present on the Bhitari stone ; and the anuswara only 
agrees with the reading cha or rather chad. The vowel mark over cha is 
hardly distinguishable in the present state of the seal; and the reading 
cha pratirathah would also give sense, but a sense not quite so suitable to 
the context (see the translation, above). It is preferable, therefore, to 
read svayam ch’adpratirathah. 

The record gives the names of nine kings, wiz., 1, Gupta, 2, Ghatot- 
kacha, 3, Chandragupta I., 4, Samudragupta, 5, Chandragupta II., 6, 
Kumaragupta I., 7, Puragupta, 8, Narasimhagupta, and 9, Kumara- 
oupta II.; and it states distinctly that each of these kings stood in the 
relation of son to the preceding one. It further gives the names of six 
queens, viz., 1, Kumaradevi, the wife of Chandragupta I. and mother of 
Samudragupta; 2, Dattadevi, the wife of Samudragupta and mother of 
Chandragupta II.; 3, Dhruvadevi, the wife of Chandragupta II. and 
mother of Kumdragupta I.; 4, Anantadevi, the wife of Kumaragupta I. 
and mother of Puragupta; 5, Srivatsadevi, the wife of Puragupta and 
mother of Narasimhagupta ; and 6, Srimatidevi, the wife of Narasimha- 
gupta and mother of Kumaragupta IT. 

The two longest genealogies of the Harly Guptas, hitherto known, 
are those on two stone pillar inscriptions, both of Skandagupta,f one at 
Bhitari, the other at Bihdr. That at Bihar is greatly mutilated and 


* Corpus Inscriptionwm Indicarum, Vol. III, p. 53; also pp. 43, 50. 
+ They are given by Fleet in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, pp. 47 
and 52, . 
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of subordinate value. They mention only the following seven kings: 
1, Gupta, 2, Ghatotkacha, 3, Chandragupta I., 4, Samudragupta, 5, 
Chandragupta II., 6, Kumaragupta, 7, Skandagupta. Here again each 
king is expressly stated to have been the son of his predecessor. They 
further name the following three queens: 1, Kuméradevi, wife of 
Chandragupta I. and mother of Samudragupta; 2, Dattadevi, wife of 
Samudragupta and mother of Chandragupta II.; 3, Dhruvadevi, wife 
of Chandragupta IT. and mother of Kumaragupta I. 

In the main these two records agree with that of the seal; and this 
proves that the sealis that of a member of the great Harly (or Imperial) 
Gupta family. This is shown also by the use of the imperial title Maha- 
rajadhiraja. But there are two impcrtant differences. The first is that 
the seal calls the seventh member of the line Puragupta, while the other 
two records call him Skandagupta. The second is that the seal carries the 
line down to the ninth generation, to another Kumaragupta, and traces it 
through Puragupta, instead of through Skandagupta. This proves two 
things: 1, that the Harly Gupta dynasty did not terminate, as it has 
been hitherto believed, with Skandagupta, but that it lasted for, at least, 
two generations longer (4. e., down to about 550 A. D.); and secondly 
that there was a second Kumaragupta among the Harly Guptas. The 
latter discovery may possibly necessitate a reconsideration of all those 
chronological and other speculations which were based on the (hitherto 
uncontradicted) belief, that there was but one Kumaragupta in the 
dynasty. 

The chief difficulty is that with respect to the relation of Puragupta 
to Skandagupta. Are they but different names of the same person, or 
was one the (younger) brother of the other ? 

One point may be noted with regard to these two kings. The inscrip- 
tion on the seal states that Puragupta’s mother, and, therefore, Kumara- 
gupta I.’s queen, was named Anantadevi. The two stone inscriptions do 
not name Skandagupta’s mother or Kumaragupta’s queen, though they 
speak of her. Inthe Bhitari inscription it is related, how Skanda restored 
the imperial power of the Guptas, which appears to have suffered a 
serious reverse during his father Kumaragupta’s time; and how he 
afterwards visited his mother to report to her his victories; but the ~ 
mother is not named. In the Bihar inscription, it is stated that Kumara- 
gupta married the sister of some person, whose name, however, as well 
as that of his sister are unfortunately lost in the mutilated record. But 
from a subsequent equally fragmentary portion of the record (see |. 13 in 
Fleet’s transcript) it would seem that the brother’s name may have been 
Anantasena. In that case, his sister would probably have been named 
Anantadevi ; and this would agree withthe recordon the seal. In that case, 
further, Skandagupta and Puragupta would have had not only the same 
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father Kumaragupta, but alsothe same mother Anantadevi. It may be 
further noted, that while the seal names Srivatsadevi as the queen of Pu- 
ragupta, the queen of Skandagupta is nowhere either named or even 
mentioned. So far as his records are Oe he might not have 
been married at all. 

The question still remains, are Skandagupta:and Puragupta the 
same persons, or are they brothers? It seems hardly probable that in 
such genealogies the same person’ would be called by different names. 
The probability, as I shall show further on, would seem to be, that 
Puragupta is a (younger) brother of Skandagupta, and succeeded the 
latter, who died without issue. There would still be a difficulty in the 
fact, that Skandagupta is entirely omitted from the list on the seal. 
But such omissions are not without precedent in lists which are rather 
intended to record the line of descent than the line of succession.* The 
term pdddnudhydata, however, no doubt, properly indicates Puragupta as 
having been the immediate successor of his father rather than a remoter 
successor of him after his brother Skandagupta. 

The discovery of this seal solves another mystery. Among the gold 
coinage of the Harly Guptas, certain coins have been found, bearing the 
name of Nara (or Naragupta) and the title Bdldditya.+ That they 
belong to the proper Gupta class of coins, has never been seriously 
doubted ; their resemblance to them is too thorough. But the difficulty 
was, where to place them; as no member of the Gupta family, called 
Nara, was known to have existed. It can hardly be doubtful now, to 
whom these Nara-coins belong. They are clearly issues of the Nara- 
simhagupta of the new seal. 

This, however, suggests a further consequence. Mr. Smith, in his 
Coinage of the Harly Gupta Dynasty, has shown (pp. 40) that certain — 
specimens of the Gupta coinage show an exceptionally heavy weight. 
Some of these coins belong to Nara (simhagupta); others to a king of 
an unknown name who has the title of Prakdsdditya; others again to a 
certain Kumaragupta. The obverse of the Prakasdditya coins would 
(as usual) give the proper name of the king; but unfortunately in all 
the specimens hitherto found the name is lost. It may now be suggested 


* A very curious, though not quite analogous, case of a similar omission 
occurs in one of the Valabhi grants (No. IX, in Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, p. 66), 
where Guhasena’s father Dharapatta is omitted, and he is placed immediately after 
his uncle Dhruvasenal. It is not impossible, that Dharapatta never, reigned ; if so, 
the record is one of the line of succession rather than of the line of descent. 

+ Mr. Smith denies the occurrence of Gupta; see his Coinage of the Early Gupte 
Dynasty, p.118. But see fig. 22, on Pl. XVIII of the Ariana Antiqua. The fact, how- 
ever, whether the coins do or do not bear the word Gupta, does not affect the argument. 

M 
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that these coins perhaps belong to Puragupta. The heavy coins of 
Kuméaragupta, with the special title of Kramdditya, should probably 
now be ascribed to Kuméragupta IT., the last of the list on the seal, 
and not to the Kumaéragupta who is numbered the fourth in the list of © 
the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha.* 

It is impossible to identify the Kuméragupta II. of the Bhitari seal 
with the Kumdragupta of the Later Guptas, although their periods 
probably coincide. For all the other names do not agree. The later 
Kuméragupta was the fourth of his line and was preceded by three 
princes, viz., Krishnagupta, Harshagupta, and Jivitagupta I., standing 
in the relation of father to son. It would, then, be necessary to assume 
that Jivitagupta I, Harshagupta and Krishnagupta were identical 
respectively with Narasimhagupta, Puragupta and Kumagupta I., which 
is clearly inadmissible. Or supposing Krishnagupta to have immediately 
followed Skandagupta of the early dynasty, and even assuming Puragupta 
and Narasimhagupta to be identical with Krishnagupta and Harshagupta, 
there would Jivitagupta still remain to be accounted for, and the 
Kuméaragupta II. of the seal would fall one generation earlier than the 
Kumaragupta of the later dynasty. Further, the Kumaragupta II. of 
the seal bears the well-known imperial titles equally with his pre- 
decessors of the early dynasty; while the Kumaragupta of the later 
dynasty, as shown in the Aphsad stone inscription,¢ lays, equally with 
his predecessors, no claim even to the subordinate title of Maharaja. 
They designate themselves merely nripa or bhipatt. It was only the 
fourth of Kumara’s successors, Adityasena (preceded by Damodaragupta, 
Mahasenagupta and Madhavagupta), who was the first to lay again 
claim to the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja.t The seal, thus, decides — 
a hitherto open question and proves that the Later Guptas of Magadha 
were not direct descendants of the Harly Guptas. For the first three 
members of the Later Gupta line, Krishna, Harsha and Jivita I., must 
practically have been contemporaries of the three last members of the 
Karly Gupta line, Pura, Narasimha and Kumara II. And as Narasimha 
Baldditya is also called a king of Magadha (e. g., by Hinen Tsiang, see 
below), it is clear that Krishna and his immediate successors can only 
have been small princes or chiefs in Magadha, by the side of their 
imperial relatives. Similar remarks apply to the Later Guptas of Hastern 
Malava, Budhagupta and Bhanugupta. 

There are two other references to Narasimhagupta, under his title of 
Baladitya, in two inscriptions of much later times. The first is the 


* See the list in Fleet’s volume III, of the Corpus Inscr. Ind., p. 205. 
{ See ibid., pp. 202, 208. 
+ See ibid., p. 212. 
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Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II. of the Later Gupta dynasty. 
In this inscription Narasimhagupta is referred to as an emperor (par- 
mesvara) who ruled long previously. The distance in time between 
Jivitagupta II. and Narasimhagupta would be about 200 years. The 
second is the Sarnath inscription of a certain king, Prakataditya of 
Benares, of the end of the seventh century A. D. Here Narasimhagupta 
is referred to as one of Prakataditya’s early ancestors, and as the ruler of 
Madhyadesa or the central portion of Northern India. This description 
would not be unsuitable to the ancestral portion of the dominions of the 
Karly Guptas. 

The historic truth of the new seal is also proved by the inscriptions 
on the copper-plate grants of the so-called Parivrajaka Mahdrdjas, which 
were all issued during “the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta 
kings.” The seal shows that the line of the Karly Guptas was continued 
down to Kumaragupta II. The latter must be placed about A. D. 
530-500, and the latest of the Parivrajaka grants is dated in A. D. 
528. The earliest is dated in A. D. 475; therefore already in the reign 
of Puragupta (see below). They all fall within the period of the great 
decadence of the Gupta power ; and this fact may possibly account for 
the circumstance, that in those grants the Guptas are simply designated 
by the vague term nripa ‘king.’ At the same time, Mr. Fleet’s observa- 
tion,* that “they show that ............ the Gupta dominion still continued, 
and the name of the Gupta kings was still recognised as a power, down 
to A. D. 528,” is fully borne out by the new seal. 

I add to these remarks, for ready reference, a synchronistic Table 
of the probable reigns of the Harly Guptas and their contemporaries or 
immediate successors. The numbers within angular brackets give the 
known dates, derived from inscriptions and other sources. Various 
observations suggest themselves by this table. 

For an approximate determination of the period of Puragupta and 
Narasimhagupta we have the following data. Hiuen Tsiang relates, how 
Mihirakula was defeated and taken prisoner by king Baladitya of 
Magadha.+ This reference,—there can hardly be a doubt—is to Mihira- 
kula’s final overthrow in India; for, on being released by Baldditya, 
he is said to have retired to Kashmir. The credit of this great over- 
throw, however, is ascribed to a king Yasodharman in one of the latter’s 
Mandasor stone pillar inscriptions.{ In it itis stated that, at some time 
previous to the setting up of the pillar, Yasodharman had subdued and 
extended his dominion over countries which even the Guptas and Hunas 


* See Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. III, p. 8. 
+ See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 168-170. 
t No. 33, in Fleet’s Corp. Inser, Ind., Vol. II, p. 142, 
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had not possessed. This inscription is not dated, but its date cannot 
have been very different from that of another Mandasor stone inscription 
of Yasodharman,* dated in A. D. 533-534, because they were both en- 
eraved by the same person Govinda. In this inscription, itis stated 
that Yasodharman, who wasoriginally only a tribal chieftain ( jinendra 
or narddhipati), succeeded in conquering the countries around him and 
thus founding an empire, after which he took the name of Vishnuvar- 
dhana and the imperial titles of rdjddhiraja and paramesvara. Of these 
two inscriptions, the latter would seem to be—if anything—the later 
in date. In any case Mihirakula’s overthrow would fall some time pre- 
viously to A. D. 533; and it may be set down in A. D. 530, or perhaps 
even a little earlier. It follows, that Baladitya, in whose reign Mihira- 
kula’s overthrow took place, must have reigned down to about A. D. 530. 
The circumstance, that the overthrow is ascribed to both Baladitya 
and Yasodharman, would seem to be best explained thus, that Baladitya 
was, at least nominally, the paramount ruler or Emperor (Mdaharaja- 
dhirdja), and that Yasodharman, at that time a mere ‘tribal chieftain,’ 
was one of his feudatories or lieutenants, who actually accomplished 
the defeat of Mihirakula, but thereupon took advantage of his great 
success to found an empire for himself. In fact, it was probably 
Yasodharman (rather than the Hinas) that supplanted Kumaragupta IL., 
some time after 530 A. D., thus finally breaking up the Harly Gupta 
empire, and building up his own empire on its ruins. 

On the other hand Skandagupta’s earliest recorded date igs A. D. 
455. From this date down to A. D. 530 there are 75 years; and for 
this interval we have three names Skandagupta, Puragupta and Nara- 
simhagupta. The interval can be more easily filled up by two genera- 
tions including three reigns, than by two generations including only two 
reigns; 7. e. by assuming that Skandagupta and Puragupta were bro- 
thers, succeeding one another and being themselves succeeded by Nara- 
simhagupta. Skandagupta is known to have been still reigning in A. D. 
466 or 468. He may have been succeeded by his (younger) brother 
Puraguptac. A. D. 470, and the latter, c. A. D. 485, by his son Narasimha- 
gupta. This would give to Narasimhagupta the long reign of about 45 


* No. 35, ibid., Vol. III, p. 150. 

+ In these calculations I follow, in the main, Mr. Fleet’s remarks, in Corp. 
Inscr. Ind., Vol. HI, pp. 10-12 (Indrod.), 146, 152. But I do not agree with his view 
about Vishnuvardhana, ibid., p. 151. (See Proceedings for August, 1889.) Itseems 
to me better to accept the words, in 1. 5 of the inscription, in their obvious sense 
that YaSodharman is identical with Vishnuvardhana, and to suppose that Yasodhar- 
man assumed the title Vishnuvardhana after (and perhaps in commemoration) of hig 
great victory. It is most improbable that the imperial titles of réjddhirdja and 
paramesvara should be ascribed to a mere feudatory. 
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years, if he was still reigning in A. D. 580. There is, however, nothing 
at all improbable in this supposition. 

Further, Narasimhagupta calls himself Baladitya on his coins. 
We have seen that the Baladitya of Hiuen T'siang’s account reigned 
down to c. 5380 A. D.; and that it is quite possible that the Narasimha- 
gupta of the seal reigned down to that date. It may, therefore, be con- 
cluded as most probable that the Narasimhagupta of the seal is identical 
with the Nara Baladitya of the coins as well as the Baladitya of Magadha, 
-by whom, or rather in whose reign Mihirakula was overthrown by 
Yasgodharman. 

A curious glimpse of Narasimhagupta is afforded in a passing allu- 
sion, in connection with the Valabhi king Dronasimha, to his suzerain 
power, the Harly Guptas. The early Valabhi rulers, as is well known, 
were vassals of the Karly Guptas. The third of the Valabhi line was 
Dronasimha, a younger son of the founder of that line, Bhatdrka 
Sendpati. Regarding this Dronasimha it is mentioned in the Valabhi 
genealogies that he “‘ was anointed in the kingship by the paramount 
master (parama-svamin) in person” Mr. Fleet* has suggested that this 
“ paramount master”? was Yasodharman, who defeated Mihirakula c. 530 
A. D. Now Dhruvasena I. was reigning in 526, as shown by his in- 
scription. Dronasimha was his predecessor; and his accession must, 
therefore, be placed c. 520 A. D. Itis not probable that Yasodharman 
was already in 520 A. D. an ‘emperor’ whose sway extended over the 
Valabhis. In fact, as I have tried to show, it is more probable, that in 
A. D. 530 he was stilla mere ‘tribal chieftain’ and lieutenant of the 
emperor Narasimhagupta, and that his great power only dated from that 
victory over Mihirakula. On the other hand, about A. D. 520, Nara- 
simhagupta must have still enjoyed the imperial dignity of the Guptas ; 
and however much it may have been shorn of its ancient splendour, it 
was clearly still so much recognised by the Valabhis, that Dronasimha 
got himself “anointed” by the still existing representative of that power. 
It may be added that the simple reference to the parama-svamin or 
‘paramount master’ is more easily explainable if applied to the old ac- 
customed suzerain power of the Guptas, than to a new emperor like 
Yasgodharman. 

That notice about Dronasimha’s “‘ being anointed by his paramount 
master” isa rather curious one. His two predecessors enjoyed only the 
title of sendpati; he was the first of his house who bore the title of 
mahdraja (equal to mahdsendpatr). The notice about his ‘ anointment’ 
would seem to refer to his elevation to the higher rank of a Maharaja. 


* See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XV, p. 187, note; also Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. III, 
p. 168, 
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The special occasion or reason for this elevation by the paramount 
power we are not told. But putting together the scattered historical 
indications of that period, it would seem that the distinction was due 
to a striking recovery in the fortunes of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
which was mainly brought about by the exertions of the Valabhi 
feudatories. The circumstances are these. There are three inscrip- 
tions at Hran in Eastern Malava,* referrmg themselves respectively 
to the times of Budhagupta, Toramana and Bhanugupta. Budha- 
gupta and Bhadnugupta were mere second rate rulers of Hastern 
Malava; but Toramdna possessed Eastern Malava as a portion of his 
imperial dominions; and his inscription is dated in the first year of 
his imperial power.t It may be concluded, that in that year neither 
Budhagupta nor Bhanugupta possessed Hastern Malava. The dates of 
the inscriptions of these two Mahdarajas are 484 A. D. and 510 A. D. 
The first year of Toramana cannot well fall after 510 A. D.; for it can be 
shownf that Toramana was already succeeded by his son Mihirakula 
c. A. D. 515, and possibly even a little earlier. Again it cannot fall 
before 484 A. D., because in that year there were living two princes 
Matrivishnu and his younger brother Dhanyavishnu, the former of 
whom was dead in the first year of Toramana. Nor can it fall before 
494 A. D., because that is the last recorded date (on his coins) of 
Budhagupta. It follows that not only the first year of Toramana’s 
imperial power, but also his loss of that power (so far, at least, as 
Kastern Malava was concerned) must fall within the period A. D. 
494-510. Now thisis just about the period of the Senapati Bhatarka, the 
first of the Valabhi dynasty, who must have ruled from ec, 495-515 
A.D, With regard to him it is expressly stated, in the Valabhi genealo- 
gical records,§ that he fought with and defeated the ‘‘Maitrakas,” that 
is, the Mihiras (a tribal designation of the Hinas) to whom Toramana 
belonged. It may be concluded, therefore, that it was mainly owing to 
the Valabhi victories that Toramana was beaten back and lost his im- 
perial power. The immediate consequence of this success of the Valabhis 
would naturally have been the revival of the imperial power of the Guptas, 
that is, of Narasimhagupta who was on the throne of the Guptas at that 
time. The first year of Toramana, say A. D. 495, would be the date of 


* See Fleet, Corp. Inscr. Ind., Vol. III, pp. 88, 91, 158. 

+ See Fleet, ibid., Vol. ITI, p. 158. The first year, named in the inscription, - 
is not the first year of Toramana’s accession to rule over the Hina tribe, but of hig 
assumption of the imperial dignity (mahdrdjddhirdja) after his Indian conquests. 
See Fleet, ibid., Introd., pp. 10-12. 

t See niece vbid., Vol. III, Introd., p. 12; also Indian Antiquary, Vol. XV, 
p. 252. 

§ See Fleet, ibid., Vol. III, p. 167. 
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the temporary subjection of the emperor Narasimhagupta, and of the 
assumption of the imperial dignity by Toramana; and A. D. 510 may be 
taken as approximately the date of the liberation, by the Valabhi senapati 
Bhatarka, of Narasimhagupta and the resumption by the latter of the im- 
perial crown. And I would suggest, that the subsequent elevation, by 
Narasimhagupta, of the Valabhi Dronasimha, c. A. D. 520, to the rank of 
Maharaja, was in some way an acknowledgment of the signal service ren- 
dered by the Valabhi family to the imperial house of the Guptas. ‘Tora- 
mana must have died soon after the great reverse he suffered at the hands 
of the Valabhis. He was succeeded, c. A. D. 515, by his son Mihirakula, 
who undertook to recover his father’s conquests, or, as Hiuen Tsiang 
puts it in his account, “to punish the rebellion” of Narasimhagupta. 
For fifteen years, as shown by the Gwalior inscription,* he was successful 
in his operations, till at last, c. A. D. 530, he was totally defeated by the 
emperor Narasimhagupta’s great vassal Yasodharman. According to 
Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula was taken prisoner in the battle and brought 
to Narasimhagupta. On the advice of the latter’s mother, he was 
restored to liberty, but finding his chances in India utterly gone, he re- 
tired to Kashmir. This seems to me to have been the course of events 
in that troubled period of the irruption of the Htnas into India.f 

I should like to throw out another suggestion. In the list of kings 
of the Rajatarangini, there are five reigns enumerated between Matri- 
gupta and Durlabha I., if we omit the fabulous king Ranaditya with his 
reign of 300 years. Durlabha I.’s accession may be placed in 626 A. D., 
allowing a probable adjustment of 30 years in the calculations of the 
Rajatarangini.{ Calculating a reign at the usual average of about 18 
years, we obtain for the accession of Matrigupta about the year 530 
A, D., %. e., the probable year of Mihirakula’s retirement into Kashmir. 
I would suggest the identity of Matrigupta and Mihirakula. There are 
many points in favour of the suggestion: 1, the epochs of the two kings 
coincide; 2, the name Matrigupta means “‘ protected by the mother,” 
and according to Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula owed his life to the inter- 
cession and protection of (Narasimhagupta) Baladitya’s mother; the 
name, therefore, would fit him admirably ; 3, Matrigupta is said to have 


* See Fleet, Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. III, p. 161. 

+ It may be worth noting in connection with the irruption of the Huns into 
India in the 5th century, that it followed, by nearly a century, their irruption 
into Europe. The latter is said to have begun in 375 A. D., under their leader 

’ Balamir, and it was most successful under their leader Attila, A. D. 445-453. Their 
power was finally broken in the great battle on the Catalaunian fields, A. D. 451; 
corresponding to the great victory of Yasodharman (or Yasovarman) in A. D. 530. 

~ See Sir A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 92; also Jacobi in 

 Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen for 1888, No. 2, p. 70. 
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been a stranger to Kashmir; so was Mihirakula; he is said to have 
been imposed on Kashmir by a king Vikramaditya, also called Harsha, 
of Ujjain, who is said to have been a powerful king who subdued the 
whole world and destroyed the Sakas, a Mlechchha tribe. This I take 
to be a confused version of the fact, that during the time of Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya, who afterwards allowed Mihirakula to proceed to 
Kashmir, the Hina (a Saka tribe) were defeated by Yasovarman, who 
afterwards made himself an “emperor.” Vikramaditya was a common 
title in the Gupta family; Chandragupta II. and Skandagupta bore 
it; and the similar title Kramaditya was born by Skandagupta and 
Kumaragupta II. In the Rajatarangini either Baladitya or Kumara- 
gupta II. Kramdditya is referred to by Vikramdditya; and this Vi- 
kramaditya is said to have died before Matrigupta’s resignation of his 
kingdom. As Matrigupta is said to have resigned after a reign of about 
four years, and as on the assumption of his identity with Mihirakula, he 
became king of Kashmir about A. D. 530, Baladitya must have died 
very soon after that year. According to the Rajatarangini, Vikramaditya 
had ason, Pratapasila Siladitya, who was expelled by the people of 
Malava, but reinstated by king Pravarasena of Kashmir. Here, again, 
there is a confused version of certain facts. I take this Siladitya to be 
identical with the king Siladitya of Malava, who, according to Hiuen 
Tsiang, had lived 60 years before his own time, and who had reigned 
for 50 years.* As Hiuen Tsiang was in Malava in A. D. 640, the period 
of Siladitya’s reign is fixed as from about A. D. 5380-580. He is com- 
monly identified with the unnamed ‘ monarch’ who is, by Hiuen Tssiang, 
said to have succeeded Vikramaditya of Sravasti; and this Vikramaditya 
himself is commonly identified with the Vikramaditya of Malava, above 
mentioned.t According to Hiuen Tsiang, Vikramaditya “lost his 
kingdom” and was succeeded by the unnamed “monarch ”, 4. e., by 
Siladitya. I would suggest that Kumdaragupta II. Kramaditya is 
intended by Vikramaditya, who lost his kingdom by the usurpation of 
Yagodharman ; and that Siladitya is one of the surnames of Yaso- 
dharman. The iatter, in his inscription (see above) is called, at 
first, only a narddhipatit, which would agree with the “ monarch” of 
Hiuen Tsiang. The times also agree ; Yasodharman Siladitya must have 
usurped the imperial dignity soon after A. D. 5380. He would then have 
reigned about 50 years, down to about A. D. 580. Throughout the whole 
of his reign (compare columns 5 and 8 of the synchronistic table), he had 
rivals for his claim of the imperial dignity in the Maukhari Varmans, 
till the dignity was finally secured by Prabhakara Vardhana who had 


* See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. III, p. 261. 
+ See ibidem, Vol. I, pp. 106, 108. 
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the surname of Pratapasila. According to Hiuen Tsiange the Valabhi 
king Dhruvasena II. (or Dhruvapata),* who became king about A. D. 
625, was his nephew (2. e., probably sister’s son). All this agrees well 
enough. That Vikramaditya (7. e, Kumaragupta II.) is described as 
“king of Srayasti’’ need be no difficulty. Kumaragupta’s seal. was 
found at Bhitari, in the Ghazipur District of the N.-W. Provinces; and 
Sravasti may well have been the favourite residence of that emperor. 
Of course, if my suggestions are accepted, the narrative in the Raja- 
tarangini is a confused, and even grotesque, perversion of the real facts. 
Siladitya is said to have been a son of Vikramaditya; this is a confused 
reminiscence of the fact, that Baladitya (¢. e., Narasimhagupta) had a 
son Kuméaracupta II. Kramaditya ;—Siladitya is said to have been ex- 
pelled by the people of Malava; but it was Kumaragupta that was 
*‘ expelled,” 4. e., rebelled against by Yasodharman (Siladitya) ;—Siladitya 
is called Pratapasila ; but the latter was the surname of Siladitya’s rival, 
Prabhakara Vardhana;—Siladitya Pratapasila is said to have been 
seven times subdued by the king of Kashmir; very possibly the king of 
Kashmir had to carry on several campaigns against both Sildditya 
(Yasodharman) and Pratapasila (Prabhakara Vardhana), both of whom 
aspired to be “emperors” or “rulers of the whole world.” The Raja- 
tarangini’s account of Matrigupta is still more grotesque. It makes 
Matrigupta to be a poor “ poet,’’+ and finally resign his kingdom and 
retire to Benares, like agood Hindi! But it hardly needs an excuse for 
charging the “history” of the Rajatarangini with grotesqueness. The 
utter untrustworthiness of it down to the time of the Karkota dynasty 
(Durlabha Vardhana I.), is, 1 believe, now generally acknowledged. Its 
treatment of Mihirakula, who under that name is placed at B. C. 707,t 
and of Toramana and Hiranyakula, is the most glaring evidence of it. 

I add a sketch of what seems to me to have been the fortunes of the 
imperial dignity during the periods immediately before and after the 
Hina troubles. I have shown them in the synchronistic table by printing 
in red the names of those princes that bore the imperial title of Maha- 
rajadhiraja. From Chandragupta I. down to Kumaragupta II., c. A. D. 
360-533, the imperial dignity remained with the house of the Har ly 
Guptas. Under Narasimhagupta, c. A. D. 495, it was disputed by the 
Hina chief Toramana. About 533 A. D., under Kumaragupta II., it 
passed away to Yasodharman.§ From him, it passed, fora period of four 


* See ibid., Vol. II, p. 267. 
+ Perhaps a confusion with the poet Mentha (or Matrimentha?) who is said to 
have lived at his court. 
£ See Shanker P. Pandit’s Gaudavaho, Introd., p. Ixxv. 
§ Evidence of YaSodharman’s or Yasovarman’s imperial power are his coins 
N 
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reigns, from c. A. D. 540 to 585, to the Maukhari dynasty, under rsana- 
varman, Sarvavarman, Susthitavarman and Avantivarman. Three of 
these Varmans, Isgina, Sarva and Avanti, receive the imperial titles, 
maharajadhirdja or paramesvara in two inscriptions.* Susthita is named 
in an inscription of the Later Guptas without any particular title ;f-but 
if he is not identical with Avantivarman—which is quite possible —, he 
must, in all probability, have been a Mahdrajadhirdja, as the intermediate 
ruler between two Maharajadhirajas (see column 8). That Susthita does 
not receive that title in the Gupta inscription is no objection; for 
neither does [gana receive it; the inscription, being one of the Later 
Guptas, who were a rival family, probably denied the imperial title to 
the Maukharis as usurpers.{ 

From the Maukharis the imperial dignity passed to the Vardhana 
dynasty of Thanesar and Kanauj, for three reigns, under Prabhakara, 
Rajya and the great Harsha, from c. A. D. 585 to 648, though at some 
time between A. D. 613 and 634 it was disputed by the Harly Chalukya 
king Pulikedin IL.$ After Harsha Vardhana the imperial dignity 
appears to have been held simultaneously in the West by the Valabhis of 
Gujarat (commencing with DharasenalIV., c. A. D. 645) and in the Hast 
by the Later Guptas of Magadha (commencing with Adityasena, c. A. D. 
648). In the case of the Valabhis, the assumption of the imperial 
dignity would seem, at first, to have been a temporary one. For after 
Dharasena IV., who enjoyed it from c. A. D. 645-650, it lapsed again, 
for about 20 years, during the two following reigns of Dhruvasena ITT. 
and Kharagraha II., neither of whom seem to have borne any imperial 
titles, perhaps owing to the rival emperor’s, Adityasena’s, ascendancy. 
About A. D. 670, however, Siladitya ITI. again became emperor of the 
West; and henceforth the imperial dignity remained with these two 


with the legend of kida (see Proceedings for August, 1888). Kida would appear 
to be a tribal designation of the Hinas. 

* See Fleet, in Corp. Inscr. Ind., Vol. III, pp. 218, 221. 

+ See ibid., p. 206. 

{ It may be a question whether Yasovarman or Yasodharman did not himself — 
belong to a branch of the Maukhari family of Varmans. There is nothing in YaSo- 
dharman’s inscriptions to prove that he belonged to the Malava tribes. His relation 
to the four imperial Maukharis requires further elucidation. If, as above suggested, 
he ig identical with the S’{ldditya, who according to Hiuen Tsiang reigned 50 years, 
he must have been a contemporary and rival of the four imperial Maukharis. The 
contemporary inscription of Asphad would certainly seem to show, that the latter 
did not enjoy an undisputed title to the imperial dignity. 

§ He assumed the imperial title paramesvara after a thorough defeat of Harsha 
Vardhana; see Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, p. 164. He had not done so before A. D. 
613, nor was it after A. D, 634; see ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 240. 
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dynasties of the Later Guptas and the Valabhis, apparently, till their 
respective extinction. Perhaps the coincidence of Jivita Gupta II., the 
last of the Later Imperial Guptas, with the Nepalese king Siva Deva II., 
who assumed the imperial titles, may have a deeper significance. Tor it 
may be noted, that about A. D. 648, at the time of the disruption of 
Harsha’s empire, the Nepalese king, Amsuvarman, also laid claim to the 
imperial dignity in the North. 

The Devagupta, placed in the third column of the synchronistic 
table, under the Later Guptas of Malava, is mentioned in the copper- 
plate grant of Uarshavardhana,* as having been conquered by that 
king’s brother and predecessor, Rajyavardhana II. He cannot be the 
Devagupta of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha (2nd column), as 
Harshavardhana himself was a contemporary of Madhavagupta, the 
grandfather of that Devagupta. Moreover it is distinctly stated in the 
Harsha-charita of Bana, that the prince whom Rajyavardhana conquer- 
ed, was a king of Malava.+ 

In the seventh column of the Uchchakalpa Maharajas it will be seen, 
that Sarvanatha reigned up to A. D. 533. His line, including himself, 
consists of six members; and the founder of the line, Oghadeva, was 
married to a queen Kumaradevi. Six reigns at an average of 18 years, 
would make Oghadeva (c. A. D. 425-445) a contemporary of Kumara- 
gupta l. of the Harly Gupta dynasty. It appears, probable, therefore, 
that Oghadeva’s queen, Kumaradevi, was a sister or daughter of Kumara- 
gupta I.f 


* See Hpigraphia Indica, Part II, p. 74. 

+ See Sh. P. Pandit’s edition of the Gatidavaho, Introd., p. cxxx. 

{ Mr. Fleet in the Corpus Inscr. Ind., Introd, pp. 9, 10, suggests that the Uchcha- 
kalpa dates may have to be referred to the Kalachuri era. I do not understand how 
this could wellbe. Mr. Fleet says: “ifthe Uchchakalpa dates were referred to the 
Kalachuri era, with General Cunningham’s epoch of A. D. 249-50, S’arvan4tha’s 
latest date, the year 214, would be equivalent to A. D, 463-64, or Gupta Samvat 144 ; 
and we should have to add on twenty-one years at the end of his known period, in 
order to make him the contemporary of Hastin in Gupta Samvat 165.” But the cru- 
cial year appears to me to be not Gupta Samvat 165, but Gupta Samvat 189 (see ibid., 
p. 110). For the joint-grant of Hastin and S’arvanatha was issued in the latter year. It 
follows, therefore, that we should have to add on, not twenty-one, but forty-five 
years; or if the epoch of the Kalachuri era be A. D. 248-49, even forty-six years, 
On the other hand, if the Kalachuri epoch be placed, as Mr. Fleet suggests, about 
25 years later, let us say at A. D. 273-74 (i. e., 248-49+ 25), then S’arvandtha’s latest 
date 214 Kalachuri Samvat will be equivalent to 168 Gupta Samvat; and in that 
‘case we should have to add on twenty-one years, in order to make S’arvandtha con- 
‘temporary with Hastin in the year 189 Gupta Samvat. I asswme, that when Mr. 
Fleet (ibid., p. 111) says: “the choice lies only between Gupta Samvat 189 and 
201,” he means, that the only two years within the known period of Hastin’s rule 
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The question may arise whether the Kumaragupta referred to in 
the Mandasor stone inscription of Bandhuvarman,* may not be the 
Kumaragupta IT. of the Bhitari seal, rather than the Kumaragupta I, 
the only Gupta emperor of that name hitherto known. If it be Kumara- 
guptall., the three Varmans, Nara, Visva and Bandhu, would have to 
be brought down nearly a century, so that Bandhuvarman would be the 
immediate predecessor of Yasodharman (or Yagovarman). I am dis- 
posed to think, however, that it is really Kumaragupta I. who is referred 
to in that inscription. 

The metal of the seal has been tested by Dr. Scully of the Calcutta 
Mint. His analysis shows that it consists of 


Copper ..» 62.970 per cent. 
Silver oe OO. omens 
Gold aM OU) ae 
Tron “eg trace. 


In spite of its whitish grey colour, therefore, it is rather a copper than a 
silver seal. 
The weight and dimensions of the seal have been determined by the 


(i. e., between G. S. 156 and 191 or A. D. 475 and 510), with which the data of the 
joint-grant (i. e., the 19th day of the month Karttika, in the Mah4-Magha Samvatsara) 
can be made to harmonise, are G. 8. 189 and 201 or A. D. 508 and 520. If this is 
so, the date of the joint-grant is practically certain: it is either A. D. 508-9 or A. D. © 
520-21, whether these years be stated in terms of the Gupta Samvat (189 or 201) or 

in terms of the Kalachuri Samvat (260 and 272). Upon these premises, there are 

these two alternatives: firstly, if we accept the year A. D. 248-49 (or 249-50) as the 

Kalachuri epoch, the known period of S’arvandtha begins with Kalachuri Samvat 

198, equivalent to A. D. 441-42, and he must have reigned not less than 67 years, 

to bring him down to A. D. 508 (= K. S. 260 or G. S. 189) to jo Hastin in the 

issue of the grant; and he must have reigned even 79 years, to bring him down to 

A. D. 520 (=K. 8. 272 or G. 8. 201), if the latter be the year of the joint-grant. 

Neither of these two cases will be considered admissible. Secondly, if, as Mr. Fleet 

suggests, the Kalachuri epoch be placed about 25 years later, say A. D. 473-74, the 

beginning of S’arvandtha’s known period will be A. D. 466-67, and he must have 

reigned either 42 or 54 years, according as we place the joint-grant in A. D. 508 or 

in A, D. 520. Hither of these two latter cases is possible, especially the former, requir- 

ing a rule of (at least) 42 years. But there is no real evidence whatever for the assign- 

ment of the Kalachuri epoch to the year A. D. 473-74 or thereabouts. The result. 
is, that the probability of the Uchchakalpa grants being dated in years of the 

Kalachuri era appears to be nil. My premises may be founded on a misunderstand- 

ing; if so, Mr Fleet will be able to explain the real facts of the case. But I thought 

it well to state my doubts, which may have occurred to others beside myself. 

* See Fleet, in Corpus Inscr, Ind., Vol. III, p. 79. 
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same gentleman, 
are : 


Greatest length “y 
Greatest breadth 
Breadth of rim 


Height of rim above surface of plate ... 


Thickness of seal (including rim) 


The weight is 10,696 grains. 


The measurements 


5.74 inches. 
4,63 + 
Ce ys, 
0.11 ef 
0.39 Ry 
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Notes :—1, The names printed in red indicate the kings that bore imperial titles (mahdrdjddhiraja, paramesvara, paramabhattaraka, ete.). One connecting line signifies a 80D © length of reign, two signify a brother, three signify a nephew, cousin, ete. A bracket signifies a generation. Bracketed numbers under the names signify known dates. 
2, The information in colamns 1—11, 16, 17 is based mainly on Pleet’s volume III of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum ; columns 10, 12—15 on the Indian Antiqv@y, also on Professor Bhandarkar’s Eurly History of the Dekkan ; for column 8, see Sip A. Cunningham’s Archmological Survey Reports, vol. XV, p. 164—166 ; for column 10, see Corpus Inser. Ind., 


yol. IJI, p. 41; for column 15, see Ind. Ant., vol. VII, p 72; for column 11, see Ind, Ant., vol 


XII, p. 242 


: u t y ; for column 12, see Ind. Ant., vol. XV, p. 110; for coltmn 13, see Ind. Ant., vol. XVII, p. 191. 
3, Column 3, on Devagupta see Epigraphia Indica, for 1889, No, 11, also Shankar P. Pandit’s Gaitdavaho, Introd., Note I ;—column 4, on YaSovarman, see Jacobi in Géttingisehe Gelehrte Anzeigen, for 1888, No. 2, ; on Yéana Varman’s date see Sir A, Cunningham's Arch. Rep., vol. IX, p. 27, Ind. Ant., yol. XIV, p. 6 


the date as 245 Gupta Samyat ;—column 8, on Bhoga Varman, gee Corp. Inser. Ind,, yol. III, Introd., p. 177, 187 ;—column 10, on Dhruyasena IT., see Ind, Ant. Vol, XVII, p, 196; for other particulars see my Remarks on the Seal of Kwndra Gupta 1, in the Journal, As. Soc. Beng., for 1889. 


8, Smith's Coinage of the Harly Guptas, p. 186; I read 
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Greco-Roman Influence on the Owvilization of Ancient India.—By VINCENT 
A. Suitu, Bengal Civil Service. (With several Plates.) 


Section I. INTRODUCTION. 


When the wearied veterans of “the great Hmathian conqueror ”, 
laden with plunder and sated with conquest, refused to cross the 
Hyphasis and to try the fortune of war in the valley of the Ganges, the 
exclusive, conservative Hast won a victory over the intruding, progres- 
sive West, which must have appeared to the actors on the scene as final 
and decisive. 

But it was neither final nor decisive, for, though the obstacles op- 
posed by hostile man and nature could stop the onward march of the 
Macedonian phalanx, nothing could arrest the sure and world-wide 
progress of the ideas and culture, which constituted the real strength of 
Hellas and were but rudely expressed by the disciplined array of 
Alexander’s armies. 

India has not willingly sought the treasures of foreign wisdom, and, 
guarded by her encircling seas and mountains, she has tried, throughout 
the long course of ages, to work out her own salvation. She has tried, 
but has not succeeded. Again and again, both before and after Alexan- 
der, the barriers have been broken through, and her children, who would 

) 
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fain believe that all light comes from the east, have been compelled to 
admit the rays of the western sun. 

In the dim mist of prehistoric ages we can discern faint indications 
that India, in common with all regions of Asiatic and European civiliza- 
tion, drew supplies from those stores of Egyptian, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian antique lore, which were, so far as we know or probably ever can 
know, the ultimate sources of the knowledge which distinguishes civi- 
lized man from the savage. 

The history of those long past times is lost, and, save perhaps in 
some faintly sketched and dubious outlines, can never be recovered. 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the Great in B. C. 327—326 
was, so far as our definite knowledge extends, the first occasion of close, 
conscious contact between Hast and West. The arms of the conqueror, 
it is true, subdued no more than a mere corner of India, and that only 
for a moment, but the Hellenic culture, to the diffusion of which Alexan- 
der devoted attention, as great as that bestowed by him on his material 
conquests, long survived his transitory empire in Asia, and, even in 
secluded India, made its presence felt in many and different directions. 

I shall not attempt to penetrate the thick darkness which conceals 
the relations between India and the western world in the ages before 
Alexander, but propose to consider the kind and degree of post-Alexan- 
drian influence on the ancient civilization of India, and to invite my 
readers’ attention to an obscure and little known chapter in the ever- 
interesting history of Greek ideas, 

- The working of these ideas on Indian soil, although discernible in 
the fields of religion, poetry, science and philosophy, is most obvious in 
the domain of architecture and plastic art, and I shall devote the greater 
part of this essay to the consideration of Indo-Hellenic architecture and 
sculpture. - 

No Indian example in stone either of architecture or sculpture, ear- 
lier than the reign of Asoka (circa B. C. 260—223), has yet been dis- 
covered, and the well-known theory of Mr. Fergusson, that the sudden 
introduction of the use of stone instead of wood for the purposes both of 
architecture and sculpture in India was the result of communication 
between the empire of Alexander and his successors, and that of the 
Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and Aégoka, is, in my opinion, cer- 
tainly correct. ‘The change from wood to stone indubitably took place, 
and no other explanation has ever been suggested. 

I shall not, however, now discuss Mr. Fergusson’s theory, but shall 
proceed to examine particular cases of undoubted and incontestable 
Hellenistic, including Roman, influence on the Indian development of 
the arts of architecture and sculpture. 
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A brief discussion of the more prominent effects of the contact 
between the Greco-Roman and Indian civilizations on other depart- 
ments of human activity in India will follow, and will enable the reader 
to form a conception as a whole of the impression made by the West 
upon the Hast during a period of seven or eight centuries. That im- 
pression was not sufficiently deep to stamp Indian art, literature and 
science with an obviously Huropean character, although it was much 
deeper than is commonly supposed. 


Section IT. Inpo-Hretientc ARCHITECTURE. 


The style of architecture, appropriately named Indo-Persian by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, and obviously derived from that employed in 
the Achzmenian palaces of Susa and Persepolis, was extensively used 
throughout Northern and Western India for several centuries both 
before and after the Christian era. With this style of western, though 
not Hellenic, origin the history of Indian architecture begins. It would 
be more strictly accurate to say that with this style the history of Indian | 
architectural decoration begins, for no buildings in it exist, and we know 
its character only from pillars and miniature representations in sculp- 
tured reliefs. : 

The pillars are characterized by “a bell-shaped lower capital, sur- 
mounted by an upper member formed of recumbent animals, back to 
back.”* The series of examples in Northern India, of pillars more or less 
fully corresponding to this definition, begins with the monoliths of Agoka 
(circa B. C. 250), and ends with the pillar of Budha Gupta at Eran in the 
Sagar District of the Central Provinces, which bears an inscription 
dated in the year A. D.485.¢ The caves of Western India offer examples 
apparently rather later, and specimens of intermediate dates have been 
found at Bharhut, Buddha Gayd, Sanchi, Bedsa, and Mathura, as well as 
in the Gandhara or Yisufzai country. But there is no evidence as yet 
forthcoming that Indo-Persian pillars were used structurally in Gandha- 
ra, In miniature, as architectural decorations, they were a favourite 
ornament in that region. 

The Indo-Persian pillar underwent gradual modifications in India 
Proper, with which I am not at present concerned. On the north-west 
frontier of India, that is to say, in the western districts of the Panjab, 
in the valley of the Kabul River, including Gandhara or the Yusufzai 
country, and in Kashmir, it was supplanted by pillars imitated from 


* Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 185. [For a convenient synopsis of 
specimen pillars of the Persian, Indo-Persian, Indo-Hellenic (Corinthian) and Indo- 
Doric styles, see ibid., Plates XX VII, and XLV tol. HEp.] 

+ All the Gupta dates are determined in Mr. Fleet’s work on the Gupta In- 
criptions, Corpus Inscrip. Indicarum, Vol. III. 
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Greek models. Isolated examples of Indo-Hellenic pillars probably 
existed in other regions also, associated with the specimens of Hellenized 
sculpture which occur at Mathurd and some other localities remote from 
the Panjab frontier, but, as yet, none such have been discovered, and, 
speaking generally, the Hydaspes or Jhelam river may be assigned as 
the eastern boundary of Indo-Hellenic architectural forms. 

The evidence does not, to my mind, warrant the use of the term 
‘“‘ Indo-Grecian styles of architecture,” which is employed by Sir A. 
Cunningham. So far as I can perceive, the published plans of Indian 
buildings show no distinct traces of Greek ideas, and there is no evidence 
of the employment of the characteristic Greek pediment or entablatures. 
The known facts prove only that the Indians used, in buildings planned 
after their own fashion, pillars copied, with modifications, from Greek 
prototypes. 

In the outlying province of Kashmir and the dependent region of 
the Salt Range a modified form of the Doric pillar was employed. The 
earliest example of the use of this form is found in the temple of the 
sun at Martand, which was erected not earlier than A. D. 400, and 
perhaps should be dated two or three centuries later. Temples in a 
style similar to that of Martand appear to have continued to be erected 
in Kashmir down to the time of the Muhammadan conquest of the 
valley. They are characterized by trefoiled arches, and pyramidal roofs, 
and were frequently, if not always, built in the centre of shallow tanks. 
These peculiarities are in no wise Greek. The pillars undoubtedly, as 
Sir A. Cunningham observes, resemble the Grecian Doric in “ the great 
ovolo of the capital, and in the hollow flutes of the shaft.” It is difficult 
to believe that the agreement in these respects between the Greek and 
Indian work is accidental, but it is also difficult to imagine the existence 
of a channel through which the Kashmirians borrowed the Doric form 
of pillar at a time when every other manifestation of Hellenic ideas had 
already disappeared, or was on the point of disappearing, from India. 

I cannot venture to deny the Greek origin of the semi-Doric pillars 
of the temples in Kashmir, although I am not satisfied that it is fully 
established. Even if it be admitted, the admission is hardly sufficient ~ 
to warrant the assertion that the Kashmirian buildings are examples of 
an Indo-Doric style. The most that can be correctly affirmed is, that 
these buildings contain pillars which may fairly be described as Indo- 
Doric. These Indo-Doric pillars, if there be indeed anything Doric 
about them, are never associated with Indo-Hellenic sculpture, or any- 
thing else which gives the slightest indication of Greek influence. 
The Kashmir style stands apart, and the study of it throws little light 
either on the history of Indian architecture, or on that of the diffusion 
of Greek ideas. I shall, therefore, exclude it from consideration, and 
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refer readers who may care for further information on the subject to 
the discussion of it by Mr. Fergusson and Sir A, Cunningham, and to 
the fine series of plates prepared under the supervision of Major Cole.* 

But, whether the pillars of the Kashmir temples be really derived 
from Doric prototypes or not, there is no doubt whatever that pillars, 
the designs of which are modifications of the Ionic and Corinthian types, 
were common on the north-west frontier of India during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

These Greek architectural forms have as yet been found only in a 
very limited area, which may be conveniently referred to under the 
name of Gandhara.t 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Gandhara, as it existed in ancient 
times, are known with approximate accuracy. Hiuen Tsiang, who 
travelled between A. D. 629 and 645, describes the kingdom as extending 
about 166 miles (1000 Ji) from east to west, and 133 miles (800 Ic) from 
north to south, with the Indus as its eastern boundary. The great city 
of Purushapura, now known as Peshawar, was then the capital.t The 
earlier Chinese traveller, Fa Hian (A. D. 400—405), assigns the same 
position to the kingdom of Gandhara, though he describes its boundaries 
with less particularity.§ _ 

The region referred to by both Chinese pilgrims may be described 
in general terms as the lower valley of the Kabul river. It is very 
nearly identical with the territory tothe north-east of Peshawar, now 
inhabited by the Afghan clan, known as the Yusufzai or Sons of Joseph, 
which comprises the independent hilly districts of Sw4t and Buhner, as 
well as the plain bounded on the east by the Indus, on the north by the 
hills, and on the south and west respectively by the Kabul and Swat 
rivers. This plain, which is attached to the Peshawar District, and ad- 
ministered by British officers, corresponds to the tract known, to the 
Greeks as Peukeloaitis (Sanskrit Pushkaldwatt), the capital of which 
occupied the site of the modern Hashtnagar, eighteen miles north of 
Peshawar. || 


* Major Cole’s book is entitled Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kdshmér, 
(London, India Museum, 1869). His plates are good, but his remarks on the dates 
of the buildings illustrated would have been better omitted. Mr. Fergusson discuss- 
es the style in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. Sir A. Cunningham 
described itin the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1848, and recurs to the subject 
in Archeol. Reps., Vol. V, pp. 84-90, Plates XXVI, XXVII; Vol. XIV, p. 35, Pl. XV. 

+ Sanskrit authority warrants either a long or short vowel in the first syllable 
of the name. 

{ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 97. 

§ Fa Hian, Travels, Chapter X, in either Beal’s or Legge’s translation. 

|| Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 1. Hasgshtnagar is described ibid., 
Vol. II, p. 90, and Vol. XIX, pp. 96—110. 
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Strictly speaking, therefore, the name Gandhara is applicable only 
to a small territory west of the Indus. ; 

But the great city of Taxila, (Takkhasil4é, or Takshasild, the 
modern Shah ki Dheri), situated three marches, or about thirty miles, 
east of the Indus, was undoubtedly, in the time of Alexander the Great, 
the chief city on the north-western frontier of India, and must have been 
then, as it subsequently was in the reigns of Asoka and Kanishka, 
included in the dominions of the government which ruled Gandhara. 
Kanishka is expressly called the king of Gandhara.* 

The vast Buddhist religious establishments at Manikyala, about 
thirty miles south-east of Taxila, belonged to the same jurisdiction, and 
at both places remains are found of that Indo-Hellenic school of art, 
which attained its chief development in Gandhara west of the Indus. 
The name of Gdandhara, as indicating an artistic and architectural 
province, may, therefore, be extended, as it was by Mr. Fergusson, so as 
to comprise the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, including 
Taxila and Manikyala, as far east as the Hydaspes or Jhelam river. 
When speaking of the art of Gandhara I must be understood as employ- 
ing the name in its wider sense. | 
| The upper valley of the Kabul river was full of Buddhist buildings, 
many of which have been explored by Masson and others, and was includ- 
ed in the dominions of Kanishka and his successors. But, so far as the 
published accounts show, this region was only slightly affected by 
Hellenic influences, and it must, for the present at all events, be con- 
sidered as outside the artistic province of Gandhara, 

The Gandhara territory, the situation of which has thus been defined, 
was the principal seat of Hellenic culture in India, and from one or other 
part of it nearly all the known examples of Indo-Hellenic art in its most 
characteristic forms have been obtained. Traces of Greek and Roman 
teaching may be detected in the remains at many localities in northern 
and western India, but nowhere with such distinctness as in the lower 
valley of the Kabulriver. The Gandhara school of art obviously deserves, 
though it has not yet obtained, a place in the general history of Greek 
architecture and sculpture, and this cannot be said of the other early 
Indian schools. 

At Bharhut, S4nchi, Buddha Gaya, Ajanta, and Amaravati proofs 
may be given that the local style of art was modified by contact with 


* A full account of the ruins of Taxila will be found in Cunningham, Archeol. 
Rep., Vol. II, pp. 112, seqqg.; Vol. V, pp. 66, seqgg., and Vol. XIV, pp. 9, seqgq. Fa 
Hian states that Dharma Vardhana (or Vivardhana, as Dr. Legge writes the name), — 
son of Agoka, ruled in Géndhdra, and, according to another legend, the stépa in 
memory of Agoka’s son Kunala was situated south-east of Taxila, (Cunningham, 


Archeol, Rep., Vol. II, p. 149.) 
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that of the western world, but the evidence does not lie upon the surface. 
In the remains of the buildings and sculptures of Gandhara the merest 
tyro can perceive at a glance that the style of art is in the main Greek 
or Roman, not Indian.* 


* The principal references to published notices of the Gandhara school of art 
are as follows ;— 

(1) Notes on some sculptures found in the District of Peshdwar. By H.C. Bayley. 
With several rude lithographs. (Journal As. Soc., Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), pp. 
606— 621). The sculptures described in this paper were collected at Jamalgarhi by 
Messrs. Lumsden and Stokes, and were destroyed by the fire at the Crystal Palace. 

(2) Indian Antiquary, (Bombay), Vol. III, pp. 143, 159. 

(3) History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. By James Fergusson. 

(4) Reports of the Archeological Survey of India, Vol. V. By Sir A. Cunning- 
ham. VolumeII of the same series gives information concerning Taxila. See also 
Vol. XIV, p. 31, Pl. XIV. 

(5) Descriptive List of the Principal Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore Museum, 
p- 11. This list, kindly supplied to me by the Curator, contains brief particulars 
of 95 specimens, of which 32 are marked with an asterisk, as being either “‘in excep- 
tionally good preservation, or interesting from their subjects.” The list is sisned by 
Sir A. Cunningham, but is not dated. Two specimens are noted as coming from 
Sahri Bahlol, and one is stated to have been obtained in the fortress of Ranigat, 
but no other indication is given of the localities from which the sculptures were 
obtained. 

I have not been able to procure a ‘‘ Memorandum by Mr. Baden-Powell on the 
sculptures in the Lahore Museum,” which is referred to by Sir A. Cunningham, 
Archeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 55, note 1. 

(6) Catalogue and Handbook of the Archeological Collections in the Indian 
Musewm. By John Anderson, M. D., F.R.S., etc. Part I, Calcutta, 1883. 201 
Indo-Hellenic objects are described, viz., 177 arranged under the heading Gandhara, 
18 under Peshawar, two under Mathura, and one each under Hazara, Kabul, miscel- 
laneous, and Bihar. 

(7) Memorandum on Ancient Monuments in Husufzai (sic). By Major Cole; 
being part of the Second Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, pp. 
CXIV, seqgg. This document was separately reprinted at the Government Central 
Branch Press, Simla, 1883. It is illustrated by rough lithographic plates, compris- 
ing all the subjects subsequently treated by the heliogravure process, as well as by a 
map of the Yasufzai country, and eleven other plans and sketches. 

(8) Preservation of National Monuments, India, Greco-Buddhist Sculptures from 
Yisufzai. By Major H. H. Cole, R. EH. Published by order. of the Governor- 
General in Council for the office of Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. Large 
folio, p. 7, with 30 very fine heliogravure plates, 1885. 

(9) The Buddhist Stipas of Amardvatt and Jaggayapeta. By James Burgess, 
C. I. E., etc., Archzological Survey of Southern India. Triibner, London, 1887. 
This work does not describe the sculptures, but some good specimens of them are 
figured in woodcuts Nos. 1, 4, 11, 14, 21, 23, 24, and 26, which are copied from the 
illustrated edition of Sir E, Arnold’s Light of Asia. 

(10) Alt- wnd Neu-Indische Kunstgegenstinde aus Professor Leitners jiimgster 
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No indication of a knowledge of the Doric order of architecture can 
be detected in the remains of the buildings of Gandhara. With two 
exceptions, the only Greek architectural form used is a modification of 
the Corinthian pillar and pilaster. 


The two exceptions both occur to the east of the Indus, outside 
the limits of Gandhara proper. 


On the site of Taxila Sir A. Cunningham disinterred the remains of 
a Buddhist temple, the portico of which was supported on four massive 
sandstone pillars of the Ionic order. Similar, though smaller, pillars 
were found in the interior of the building. No part of the larger pillars 
was discovered, except their bases. The mouldings of these bases are 
said to correspond exactly with those of the pure Attic base, as seen in 
the Hrechtheum at Athens, the only difference being the greater projec- 
tion of the fillet below the upper torus in the Indian example. 

Portions of the shafts and capitals of the smaller pillars were found. 
The shafts are circular in section and plain. The capitals were made of 
nodular limestone, and appear to have been plastered and gilded. They 
agree generally in form with Greek, not Roman, models, but are ruder 
and more primitive in style, and are specially distinguished from all 


Sammlung, ausgestellt in K. K. Osterr. Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie, Stuben- 
ring 5. Verlag des K. K. Osterr. Museum’s Wien, 1883. 

The specimens of the Gandhara school of art preserved in museums are very 
numerous. The principal collection is that in the Lahore Museum. It is very 
extensive, numbering many hundred objects, but seems to be badly arranged. I 
have not seen it. The collection next in importance is that in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s carefully compiled Catalogue gives a good idea of its con- 
tents. Major Cole intended to send spare specimens to the museums at Bombay, 
Madras, and some other places, which were, I suppose, sent. 

In London the best collection, though not an extensive one, is that which occu- 
pies cases Nos 1—7 in the Asiatic Saloon of the British Museum. The South Ken- 
sington collection is officially described as comprising 24 sculptures in stone, and 49 
plaster casts from originals in the Lahore Museum, presented by Sir R. Egerton in 
1882. When I examined the specimens in 1888, they were exhibited partly in a glass 
case, partly on a detached screen, and the rest on a wall screen. Dr. Leitner’s 
collection at Woking comprises some original sculptures and a considerable number 
of casts from the works in the Lahore Museum, It is described in the printed 
Catalogue above cited. 

The Museum at Vienna contains some specimens presented by Dr. Leitner, and 
many examples of the work of the school are believed to exist in private hands both 
in Europe and India. Sir A. Cunningham possesses a valuable series of photographs 
of the more remarkable sculptures. Mr. Kipling, Curator of the Lahore Museum, 
informs me that he intends to arrange for the publication of a set of photographs of 
Indo-Hellenic art. The specimens in the possession of Mr. L. White King, B.C. 5S. 
will be noticed subsequently. 
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known Greek examples by the excessive weight and height of the 
abacus.* 

The employment of stucco to conceal the roughness of the limestone 
_ and to facilitate the execution of the moulding reminds us of the temple 
of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, where the same expedient was used to com- 
plete the decorative work on Ionic capitals made of rugged travertine.+ 

Sir A. Cunningham subsequently discovered among the ruins of 
Taxila in another temple the bases and portions of the drums of two 
Tonic pillars, differing slightly in detail from those above described.t 

These two buildings are the only known examples of the use of the 
Tonic form of pillar in India. 

The rude style of the capitals in the building first discovered—the 
only ones yet found—might suggest the fancy that the Taxilan temples 
preserve specimens of the primitive Ionic order in its Asiatic form, 
before it was developed by Greek skill. But the evidence of the com- 
paratively late date of the temple adorned by these rude capitals is too 
clear to allow indulgence in such a notion. The building cannot, ap- 
parently, be earlier than B. C. 20 or 30, the approximate date of king 
_ Azes, twelve of whose coins were lifted out by Sir A. Cunningham with 

his own hand from their undisturbed resting place below the floor of the 
sanctum, and under the corner of a platform which had supported a 
number of plaster Buddhist statues.§ The date of the temple may 
therefore be assigned roughly to the beginning of the Christian era, at 
which time, it need not be said, the Ionic order had long been fully 
developed. The question of date will be considered more fully in a later 
section. 

The Taxilan temples with Ionic pillars were, like all the known 
examples of Indo-Hellenic architecture, dedicated to the service of the 
Buddhist religion. Sir A. Cunningham gives a plan of the one first 
discovered, from which it appears that the whole edifice was 91 feet 
long by 64 feet broad, standing on a platform, which projected about 15 
feet beyond the walls on all sides except the east, forming a terrace 
adorned with plaster statues. It is supposed that this terrace was roofed 
in as a cloister. The entrance was on the east, in the centre of one of 
the larger sides, through a portico supported on four Ionic columns. 
This portico led into an entrance hall, 393 feet long from north to south, 
by 152 feet broad from east to west. The sanctum or cella of the 
temple lay behind this, with a length of 79 feet from north to south, 


* Cunningham, Archeol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 129; Vol. V, pp. 69, 190. 
+ Burn, Roman Literature and Art, p. 204, 
{ Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 9, Pl. VII. 
§ Cunningham, ibid., Vol. V, pp 72, 190. 
P 
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and a breadth of 233 feet from east to west. This room, except at the 
wide doorway, was surrounded by a bench 4 feet 83 inches broad, and 2 
feet high, which supported plaster statues of Buddha, with his hands 
either resting on his lap or raised in the attitude of teaching. It is 
remarkable that the hair of these figures was rendered by the conven- 
tional curls, which are so commonly associated in later times with 
Buddhist and Jain art. Unluckily no drawings or photographs of these 
plaster figures have been published, and it is impossible to say whether 
they were coeval with the [onic pillars or not. I should not have ex- 
pected to find plaster statues at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
I suspect that the images are of considerably later date than the pillars. 

Sir A. Cunningham believes that the roof was constructed mainly 
of wood, and that the chambers were lighted by windows in the upper 
part of the walls, which projected above the roof of the surrounding 
cloister. He conjectures that the four portico pillars ‘“‘ must have been 
intended to support a vaulted roof presenting a pointed arch gable to 
the front, as in the smaller chapels across the Indus.” A small room, 
20 feet 14 inch long by 15% feet broad, communicated with each end of 
the entrance hall. 

The reader will not fail to observe that the plan and elevation of 
‘this temple have little in common with those of Greek temples. 

T agree with Sir A. Cunningham and Mr. Fergusson in regarding 
the buildings with Ionic pillars at Taxila as the oldest architectural 
remains yet discovered in the Gandh4ra province, and I shall subsequent- 
ly attempt to show that a considerable interval separates them from the 
numerous edifices characterized by a lavish use of Corinthian pillars and 
pilasters. 

The fact that the Corinthian pillars and pilasters were used, much 
in the same way as they are in many modern Huropean buildings, for 
decorative purposes applied to buildings of native design, and not ag 
members of an “order” in the technical sense, is clearly proved by 
the manner in which Indo-Persian and Indo-Corinthian forms are 
employed together. No styles can be more diverse than these, and yet 
the Gandhara architects felt no scruples about employing them both in 
the one building, or even in the one sculpture. The first plate in Major 
Cole’s set of beautiful heliogravures affords a good illustration of this 
purely decorative use of two diverse styles. The subject of the plate is 
an alto-rilievo of the seated Buddha embellished by numerous minor 
figures and architectural decorations. ‘I'he latter chiefly consist of com- 
binations of Indo-Persian pillars with plain “ Buddhist railings” and 
ogee-shaped fagades, while the pilasters at the lower corners of the slab 
have acanthus leaf capitals in the Indo-Corinthian style. This sculpture 
was probably executed in the third century A. D. 
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Although there is no reason to suppose that the Gandhara buildings 
adorned with Corinthian pillars were Greek or Roman in plan or eleva- 
tion, the remains excavated, especially those at Jamalgarhi, prove that 
such pillars, both circular and square in section, were used for structural 
support, as well as for sculptural decoration. 

No piece of Corinthian shaft has yet been discovered. The testi- 
‘mony of the sculptures is not conclusive, but, so far as we can judge 
from the miniature pillars and pilasters in the reliefs, the shafts were 
plain, not fluted. 

The incomplete lower parts of the bases of two structural pillars 
have been found, and a comparison of their dimensions with those of the 
pillars in the famous choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens (B. C. 
334) has satisfied Sir A. Cunningham that the Indian examples differ 
from the Greek standard “ selely in giving an inward slope to the per- 
pendicular narrow fillet which separates the scotia and torus. 

*“‘ In both the Indian examples it will also be observed that the torus, 
or round projecting moulding, is thickly foliated, like that of most of 
the Corinthian bases. Of the upper part of the base not even a fragment 
has yet been found; and the representations in the bas-reliefs do not 
offer any assistance, as they show only one large and one small torus, 
separated by an astragal, and altogether want the deeply marked scotia 
which forms the leading characteristic of the Corinthian base, and which 
is carefully preserved in both of the full-sized Indian specimens.” 

The foliation referred to is not found on the bases of the pillars of 
the monument of Lysicrates, and is, I think, purely Roman decoration. 
I shall subsequently give reasons for dating the Gandhara pillars be- 
tween A. D. 250 and 350, and for holding that all the Indian buildings 
adorned with Corinthian pillars were constructed under the influence of 
Roman art. The remains of structural Indo-Corinthian capitals, found 
chiefly at Jamalgarhi and Takht-i-Bahi, are numerous, but unfortunately 
are neyer perfect, owing to the brittleness of the clay slate in which they 
were carved, and to the practice of constructing each capital from many 
pieces bound together by iron cramps. The lower portion of the larger 
capitals, some of which measure about three feet in diameter, was made 
in from two to four pieces; the upper portion always consisted of four 
segments. 

The British Museum possesses some fine examples of these capitals 
collected by Sir A. Cunningham at Jamialgarhi, and smaller specimens 
may be seen in the collection at South Kensington. Others are preserved 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and in the Lahore Museum.* 


* Plates XLVII—L of Cunningham’s Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, are devoted to the 
illustration of Indo-Corinthian pillars. The restoration of elephants on the top of a 
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Sir A. Cunningham, who was unwilling to recognize Roman in- 
fluence on the art of Gandhara, compares the Indo-Corinthian capitals 
with those of “the pure Corinthian order of Greece ”’ as follows :— 

“The chief points of similarity are :— 

lst, The three rows of acanthus leaves, eight in each row, which 
are arranged round the drum or bell of the capital. 

2nd. The broad, but not deep, volutes at the four corners. 

3rd. The four pointed abacus with a curved recess in the middle 
of each side. 

The most marked points of difference are the following :— 

Ist. The wide spread of the abacus, which is equal to 23 Saiphts 
of the whole capital, that of the Greek examples being little more than 
13 height. 

2nd. The retention of the points at the four corners of the abacus, 
which in all the Greek examples have been cut off. 

3rd. The insertion of a fourth row of acanthus leaves which is 
projected forward to the line joining the horns of the abacus. The 
abacus is thus formed from a square having a curved recess on each side 
of the central projection. 

4th. The placing of flowers on the abacus which are supported on 
twisted stems springing from the roots of the volutes. In a single 
instance fabulous animals are added to the flowers on the horns of the 
abacus. , 
5th. The insertion of human figures amongst the acanthus leaves, 
whose overhanging tufts form canopies for the figures.” 

I have quoted this passage in full, not because I attach much value 
to the comparison made in it, but because it gives an authoritative 
description of the characteristic features of the Indo-Corinthian capitals. 
Sir A. Cunningham cannot help admitting the resemblance between 
those specimens which exhibit human figures among the foliage and 
Roman capitals found in the ruins of the baths of Caracalla, but avoids 
the natural conclusion, and boldly declares that, if the design for these 
capitals with human figures was suggested by any earlier works, “the 
suggestion must have come from the creative Greeks of Ariana, and not 
from the imitative Romans.”* On the other hand, I am fully convinced, 
as I shall try presently to prove, that the design in question did come 
“from the imitative Romans,’ and that the art of Gandhara is essen- 


capital shown in Pl. XLVIII is conjectural, and not supported by adequate evidence. 
Two of the Jamalgarhi capitals are figured in Fergusson’s History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, and a rough sketch of one specimen from the same place is 
given in Indian Antiquary, Vol. III, p. 142. 

* Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 192—194. 
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tially Roman in style. The Jamalgarhi carvings date, I believe, from 
about the middle of the third century A. D., and can be usefully com- 
pared in detail only with the similar work in contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, Roman buildings. It is waste of trouble to make elabo- 
rate comparison of their details with those of the monument of Lysi- 
crates, which was erected about six hundred years previously, but I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the minutiae of architectural criticism 
to pursue the subject further, and must leave to others the task of 
accurately verifying the various differences and resemblances between 
the Indo-Corinthian and Romano-Corinthian styles. Probably, how- 
ever, the task would not justify the labour bestowed upon it. If the 
Roman origin of the Indo-Corinthian style be admitted, very minute 
study of variations in detail may be deemed superfluous, great variation 
in the embellishment of Corinthian capitals being everywhere allowed 
and practised. 


Section ITI. 
Tur GANDHARA OR PESHAWAR SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE DESCRIBED. 


A specimen of sculpture, apparently Indo-Hellenic in style, and 
closely related to the work of the Gandhara school, was discovered at 
Kabul in 1833,* but the first distinct announcement of the existence of 
a school of Hellenic art in India was made in 1836 by James Prinsep, 
the founder of scientific Indian archxology, who published in that year 
at Calcutta a description, illustrated by rude plates, of the so-called 
Silenus group procured by Colonel Stacy at Mathura. This group, 
though undoubtedly Indo-Hellenic in style, is not the work of the 
Gandhara school. It will be discussed in the next following section. 

The ruins of the monastery at Jamalgarhi, north-east of Peshawar, 
were discovered by Sir A. Cunningham in 1848, but he did not publish 
any account of his discovery till many years later. 

The first published account of the Gandhara sculptures is that 
written by the late Sir H. C. Bayley, who printed in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1852 an account, illustrated by 


* Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. III, p. 362, Pl. XXVI, fig. 1; 
Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 261 (K.1). The sculpture is circular, 154 inches 
in diameter, and represents the seated meditating Buddha with flames proceeding 
from his shoulders, and surrounded by subordinate figures. It was discovered in 
November, 1833, in ruins two miles south-east of the city of Kabul, enclosed in a 
large and beautifully roofed square masonry cell, “handsomely gilt, and coloured 
by lapis lazuli, which is found in considerable quantities in the mines of Badaksh4n, 
twelve days’ journey from Kabul.” Lapis lazuli has also been found on the site of 
Taxila, and at Baoti Pind in the Rawalpindi District. (Cunningham, Archeol. Rep., 
Vol. Il, pp. 117, 141). 
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the roughest possible sketches, of some remarkable sculptures found 
at Jamalgarhi. The works, thus imperfectly illustrated, were subse- 
quently brought to England, and exhibited in the Crystal Palace, where 
they were destroyed by the disastrous fire which also consumed Major 
Gill’s copies of the paintings on the walls and ceilings of the Ajanta 
caves. 

Prinsep’s and Bayley’s description of the works of Indo-Greek 
sculptors failed to attract general attention, probably owing to the 
extreme rudeness of the illustrative plates. Dr. Leitner, who brought to 
HKurope in 1870 a considerable collection of works of art, to which he 
gave the name of Greeco-Buddhist, is entitled to the credit of being the - 
first to interest the learned world in the existence of a school of Indo- 
Hellenic architecture and sculptare. 

Though the Greek influence on the style of the works exhibited by 
Dr. Leitner, and on the many similar objects since discovered, is now 
universally admitted, it is remarkable that, so late as the year 1875, at 
least one writer of repute denied its existence. 

‘Tt has become a fashion recently,’ wrote the late Mr. W. Vaux, 
F. R. S., ‘‘ to extend a Greek influence to districts east of Bactria, for 
which I venture to think there is really but little evidence. Thus, we 
are told that certain Buddhistic figures, chiefly in slate, procured by 
Dr. Leitner and others to the north-east of Peshawar, exhibit on them 
manifest traces of Greek art. I am sorry to say that I cannot perceive 
anything of the kind.’’* 

The Greek influence on the Gandhara sculptures, which Mr. Vaux 
could not perceive, is so obvious to other critics, that a formal refutation 
of his ill-founded scepticism would now be superfluous. Professor Cur- 
tius has rightly observed that the discoveries of Dr. Leitner, Sir A. 
Cunningham, and other explorers in the Kabul valley, ‘‘open a new 
page in the history of Greek art.” 

The new page thus opened has as yet been little read, and J ven- 
ture to hope that the following description of a few of the most note- 
worthy examples of Indo-Hellenic art, and discussion of the sources 
from which it was derived, may attract both classical and Oriental 
scholars to the further exploration of a field hitherto very imperfectly 
worked. 

The present section will be devoted to the description of some of 
the more remarkable and characteristic specimens of the work of the 


* Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XV, N.§., p. 12, note. 

+ Abhandlung iiber die Griechische Kunst, as quotedin Dr. Leitner’s Catalogue. 
I believe the paper was published in the Archwologische Zeitung for 1875, but I 
have not seen it. 
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very prolific sculptors belonging to the Gandhara school. The chrono- 
logy and artistic relations of the school will be separately discussed in a 
‘subsequent section ; at present I shall refer only very briefly to these 
topics. 

The oldest known example of Indo-Hellenic sculpture in the Panjab 
probably is the statuette in purely Greek style of Pallas Athéné, the 
original of which is in the Lahore Museum. Dr. Leitner has a good 
cast of this work in his museum at Woking, and Sir A. Cunningham 
possesses a photograph of it. It is shown in Plate VII. 

The attitude of the goddess is that represented on certain coins of 
Azes, which show her helmeted, standing, facing front, crowning herself 
‘with her right hand, and holding in her left hand a spear obliquely 
across her body. The goddess of the coins carries a shield also on her 
left arm, but the statuette is imperfect, and the shield has been lost.* 

The close relation of this sculpture to the coins of Azes proves that 
it must be approximately contemporary with that prince, that is to say, 
that it dates from the beginning of the Christian era, or possibly a few 
years earlier. It therefore belongs to the same period as do the Ionic 
pillars of the T'axilan temples. The statuette is said to have been found 
somewhere in the Ytsufzai country, but the exact locality where it was 
discovered does not seem to be known. 

I shail explain subsequently my reasons for thinking that this 
‘statuette of Pallas is a relic of Indo-Hellenic sculpture properly so called, 
as distinguished from the Indo-Roman school to which all, or almost all, 
the other examples of Gandhara art belong. 

The effigy of the virgin goddess of Athens cannot be certainly 
connected with any Indian religious system, and we cannot say whether 
the statuette above described formed part of the decoration of a Bud- 
dhist temple or not. But in all probability it did, for every specimen 
of Indo-Hellenic sculpture from Gandhara, the find-spot of which is 
known, belonged to a Buddhist building of one sort or another. 

Most of the sculptures are evidently Buddhist in subject, but some 
of them, notably the figures supposed to represent kings, deal -with 
secular subjects, though used to decorate edifices consecrated to the 
service of religion. 


* Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek Kings of Bactria and India, Plate 
‘XVII, 4. Cunningham, in his Descriptive List (No. 21), observes, ‘‘ The lower right 
arm, which probably bore the zgis with the head of Medusa, has been lost.” This 
remark is evidently erroneous. The goddess on the coins carries, as might be 
expected, the shield on her left arm, and grasps the spear with her left hand. Her 
right arm is raised, with the hand to her head, as for the purpose of crowning 
herself, 
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Dr. Leitner and Sir A. Cunningham both consider that the most 
striking piece in the extensive collection at the Lahore Museum is the 
figure of a throned king, resting his left foot on a footstool, and grasping 
a spear in his left hand. See Plate VIII. The upper part of the body 
is naked, the head-dress is rich, and the squarely cut eyes are remarkably 
prominent. The work is in good preservation, the right arm alone being 
wanting. The king’s attitude is easy, his expression is dignified, and the 
- outlines of his figure are boldly drawn. Small figures, which have been 
conjectured to represent conquered aborigines, are attached to the right 
and left. The identity of the attitude of the principal figure of this fine 
group with the attitude of the Indo-Scythian kings as shown on their 
coins naturally suggests that the sculpture represents one of these 
sovereigns. I do not know where the sculpture was found.* 

Sir A. Cunningham found at Jamélgarhi fifteen or sixteen statues, 
some seated, and some standing, which he supposes to be those of kings, 
and observes that ‘‘ these royal statues are known by their moustaches, 
and the numerous strings of gems worked into their head-dresses. The 
arrangement of the hair is different in each separate specimen, and, as 
the features also differ, there seems little doubt that they are portrait 
statues.’ 

In the case of one statue in the Lahore Museum, (No 6 of Descrip- 
ive List, and No. 63 of Dr. Leitner’s Catalogue), which Professor Cur- 
tius compares with the Greek ideal type of Apollo, the royal character 
of the person portrayed is unmistakeably indicated by the presence of 
the regal fillet, the ends of which float loosely behind his head, in the - 
same way as they are shown on the coins of Greek princes both of 
Europe and Asia. 

It is hardly possible that all these so-called royal statues can be 
intended as ideal representations of Buddha as Prince Siddhartha, 
before he adopted the religious hfe, though some of them probably 
should be so interpreted. Mr. Fergusson suggested that they should be 
regarded as images of Buddhist saints, and, the presence of the nimbus 
behind the head in many cases supports this suggestion. 

The presence or absence of moustaches proves nothing, for Buadha ~ 
is frequently represented as wearing moustaches in the works of the 
Gandhara school. If the images in question were portrait statues, as 
suggested by Sir A. Cunningham, they would probably be inscribed. 
It seems hardly credible that sculptors would execute numerous por-_ 
traits of Kanishka and other kings without taking the trouble of indi- 


* Cunningham, Descriptive List, No. 2; Leitner, Catalogue, No. 73. 
+ Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 197, 202. 
{ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 179. 
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cating for whom the portraits were intended. I think it more likely 
that these so-called royal figures are not portraits of individuals, but 
that they are ideal representations, in some cases of kings, and in some 
cases of saints. 

The museums in London and Calcutta possess several examples of 
sculptures of this class. Two from the upper monastery at Nuttu are 
depicted in Major Cole’s heliogravure plates Nos, 24 and 25. The 
statue or statuette shown in the latter plate represents a man of dwarf- 
ish figure, standing, as if preaching, with a nimbus behind his head. 
The legs are thick and badly executed, and the work seems to me to be 
of comparatively late date, probably subsequent to A. D. 300. This 
firure, in spite of the ornaments and moustaches, appears intended to 
represent a preaching saint rather than a king. 

The works above described were all, so far as is known, associated 
with Buddhist buildings, though in themselves not obviously Buddhist 
in subject. I shall now proceed to describe sculptures, the subjects of 
which are taken from the rich stores of Buddhist mythology. 

The birth-scene of Gautama, or Prince Siddhartha, who in after 
days won the honourable title of the Buddha, or the Enlightened, is a 
favourite subject with Buddhist artists, and recurs in their works almost 
as frequently as representations of the Nativity are met with in Chris- 
tian art. 

Sir A. Cunningham, in the catalogue of sculptures excavated, 
chiefly at Jamalgarhi, under his supervision, enumerates four examples 
’ of this favourite subject, two of which are now in the Indian Museum, 
(G.1 and 2).* See Plate IX, fig.1. Major Cole gives a plate of a 
tolerably well-preserved specimen discovered at the upper monastery of 
Nuttu during subsequent explorations in the Yiusufzai country.t 

According to Buddhist belief, Maya Devi, the Buddhist Madonna, 
was standing under a sal tree, when she gave birth to the holy infant, 
who sprang from her right side, and was received in a golden net by 
Brahma, attended by the devas, or angels. This legend appears to be, 
like the sculptures which express 1t, descended from a Greek original. 
Mr. Beal has pointed out that, in several respects, it closely resembles 
the Greek myth of the birth of Apollo in Delos.f 

The details of the scene vary considerably in different sculptures, 
but the traditional grouping of the principal figures is never materially 
changed. The description of one specimen will, therefore, suffice for all. 

* Dr. Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, pp. 199, 202. 

+ Seven examples of sculptures of the nativity of Buddha preserved in the 
Lahore Museum are enumerated in Cunningham’s Descriptive List, which, as usual, 
gives no indication of the localities where they were discovered. 

ft Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 68. 

Q 
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On the slab photographed by Major Cole (Plate 11) Maya is shown, 
standing, facing the spectator, with her head slightly inclined, and the 
weight of her body thrown on the right foot. Her left leg is crossed in 
front, with the toes resting lightly on the ground. In her right hand 
she grasps a branch of the over-shadowing tree, and her left arm is 
thrown round the neck of her half-sister Prajipati, who supports her. 
The figure of the sister is turned in a singularly awkward posture, so as 
to show most of her back.* The infant Buddha, springing with out- 
stretched arms from his mother’s side, is recognizable, though much 
mutilated; the figure of Brahma is almost completely destroyed. The 
other attendants, who are introduced in some examples, are here want- 
ing. A harp in the upper corner of the composition indicates the 
heavenly music which heralded the advent of him whose mission it was 
to still the discords of millions of human hearts. 

In this work the pose of Maya is tolerably graceful, her figure is free 
from the usual Indian exaggeration, and her expression, in conformity 
with the belief that the Buddha cost his mother none of the pangs of 
travail, is perfectly calm. Her hair is richly braided, and arranged i in 
the form of a crown or tiara. 

A very finely executed statuette of Maya Devi, standing alone, which 
was obtained at the same monastery, (Cole, Plate 15, figure 2), shows her 
in nearly the same attitude as in the birth scene, holding above her head 
the branch of a conventional tree, more or less resembling a palm. 

The drapery of this figure is specially elegant. The principal gar- 
ment is a tunic (chiton) reaching to the knees, and confined at the 
waist, by a rich girdle of four strings, adorned with clasp and vine-leaf 
pendant. A scarf is thrown lightly over the shoulders, and the legs are 
clad in loosely fitting trousers of thin material The dress of Maya in 
the nativity group is simpler, and consists of an inner tunic or vest, and 
a robe wound gracefully round the body, and looped up at the waist. 

Single figures like that above described are not uncommon. The 
slight variations in different examples indicate that they were arranged 
in pairs.f 

Religious artists found in the deathbed of Buddha a subject scarce- — 
ly less fascinating than the scene of his birth.{ 


* See post, for a parallel from the Catacombs. 

+ So, at Cave XX, Ajanta. ‘“‘ Cave XX is a small Vihara with two pillars and 
two pilasters in front of the verandah. One pillar is broken, but on each side of 
the capitals there is a pretty statuette of a female under a canopy of foliage.” 
(Burgess, Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, being No. 9, Archeol. Survey 
of W. India, Bombay, 1879). This valuable book is out of print. 

{ The Descriptive List mentions only one example of this subject in the Lahore 
Museum, bnt the collection there probably includes other specimens. The Indian 
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According to the Buddhist scriptures, he passed away at the age of 
eighty, surrounded by his chief disciples, shaded by the sdl trees in a 
grove at a place called Kusinagara, which has been fully identified as 
the modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur District of the North-Western 
Provinces.* | 

All representations of the scene agree in showing the master lying 
on his right side, in a posture of perfect repose, with his head resting on 
his hand. The number of attendants varies in different sculptures. 
Plates Nos. 16 and 22 of Major Cole’s volume give illustrations of 
two well-preserved reliefs, obtained respectively at the upper and lower 
monasteries of Nuttu, which vividly depict the peaceful departure of the 
great teacher from this troublous world. } 

The work from the upper monastery (Plate 16) is a sculptured 
panel bounded by two good examples of the Indo-Corinthian pilaster. 

The dying master, fully robed, reclines on a low bedstead furnished 
with mattress and pillow, by the side of which a tripod is placed, sup- 
porting a vessel of cool water. A figure, identified as Devadatta, the 
malignant cousin, who had pursued Buddha throughout his life with 
unrelenting hostility, stands at the head of the couch, with an evil ex- 
pression of satisfied malice.+ 

A form, apparently that of a female, with her back to the spectator, 
sits crouching on the ground, and six mourning attendants in various 
attitudes complete the group. Above the whole hang the boughs of the 
sal tree, the forest king which witnessed alike the advent and departure 
of the teacher, 

The work from the lower Nuttu monastery, reproduced in Plate 
No. 22, represents the same scene, though with considerable variation 
in the treatment of details. In this group the total number of 
figures is increased to thirteen, the most remarkable addition being that 
of a shaven-headed monk, crawling on hands and feet, and being pulled 
from under the bed by another monk, who has grasped him by the wrist. 


Museum, Calcutta, contains at least one (G. 27). In later Buddhist art, as seen at 
Kasia and elsewhere, the subject was frequently treated. The death-bed scene 
has often been incorrectly referred to as*the Nirvana of Buddha, but the term 
parinirvdna may be correctly applied to it. 

* Cunningham, Archeol. Rep., Vol. I, pp. 76—85; XVIII, p. 55. 

+ The figure is that of a man holding a dumb-bell-shaped object, like a club or 
conventional thunderbolt, and this figure in other reliefs, for example, in that re- 
presenting the scene of the elephant doing homage, must certainly be identified as 
Devadatta. But the appearance of Devadatta at the death-bed of Buddha appears 
to be inconsistent with the legend referred to in Fa-hian’s Travels, which relates 
that Devadatta attempted to poison Gautama, and having failed to accomplish the 
crime, ‘‘ went down to hell.” 
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Both the compositions above described are admirably balanced, and 
the attitudes and expressions of all the persons concerned are rendered 
with vigour and truth to nature. The drapery, as usual, is Greek, or 
Greco-Roman, in style. 

The design of these death-bed scenes is certainly an importation 
from the west. The recumbent figure on the bed surrounded by morn- 
ing attendants is clearly copied from Greek banqueting reliefs of a 
sepulchral character, as imitated on Roman sarcophagi. A sculpture in 
the Towneley collection in the British Museum bears a very close re- 
semblance to the reliefs from the Nuttu manastery above described.* 
I have no doubt that the Gandhara sculptures were copied from Greeco- 
Roman, and not pure Greek, models. 

The figure of the founder of their religion was the decorative ele- 
ment most largely used by the Buddhist artists in all their works, with 
the exception of the earliest buildings in Bihar, Central, and Western 
India, where symbols occupy the place afterwards taken by images. In 
the countries on the north-west frontier of India, the image of the per- 
sonal Buddha had become an object of worship at least as early as the 
latter part of the first century A. D., when it was stamped on coins of 
Kanishka.t 

There is, therefore, no reason to be surprised at the fact that 
hundreds of sculptures from Gandhara, in various sizes, represent the 
seated or standing Buddha, posed in one or other of the conventional 
attitudes (mudra), either buried in meditation, or engaged in exhorta- 
tion. Such figures are often executed in large numbers on the face of a 
single slab. Multitudes of specimens present the founder of Buddhism 
engaged with other persons in one or other incident of his seseege' or 
the preparation for it. 

A deeply-cut relief, found at the village of Mohammad Nari, and 
reproduced in the first plate of Major Cole’s book, is a good illustration 
of the oft-repeated figure of the teaching Buddha, who is here shown 
seated cross-legged on an open lotus-flower, with his feet draped in a 
gracefully disposed robe. His right shoulder is bare, and his hair is 
arranged in formal conventional curls, a style which in later times be- 
came the only orthodox arrangement for the hair both of Buddhist and 
Jain statues. 


* Engravings from the ancient marbles in the British Museum, Part V, Plate IIT, 
fig. 5, London. 1826). 1n this work the Towneley relief is described as being of Ro- 
man origin, but it may be Greek. Prof. Gardner informs me that the Greek works 
of this class are referred to the period extending from B. C. 300 to A. D. 1. 

+ Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, 
pp. 180, 188, 175, Pl]. XX VI, 8; XXVII,2; XXXII, 14. 
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The central image of the composition, the lotus-throned Buddha, 
occupies a niche formed by a dentilled cornice resting on Indo-Persian 
pillars. The rest of the slab is occupied by a profusion of ‘* Buddhist 
railings”’ and other architectural details, as well as by a multitude of 
small human figures, which it would be tedious to describe at length. 

The bare right shoulder and formal hair might be supposed to 
suggest a late date, but the style of the architectural ornaments and 
the fine execution of the work indicate, in my judgment, that it should 
be referred to the first half of the third century A. D. I have already 
noted that this slab is adorned with Indo-Corinthian pilasters as well 
as Indo-Persian pillars. 

One of the most elegant images of the standing, preaching Buddha 
is the small statuette from the Mian Khan monastery depicted in figure 
3 of Major Cole’s Plate 27. The expression of the face is sweet and 
calm, and the drapery is rendered in the best style. Both shoulders 
are covered, and the hair, coiled in a top-knot, is artistically and truth- 
fully sculptured. This work seems to me to be of earlier date than the 
Mohammad Nari specimen, and is probably not later than A. D. 200. 

The fine sculpture from the upper monastery at Nuttu (Cole, Plate 
12) shows Buddha, wearing moustaches, and with both shoulders 
covered, seated cross-legged on a low stool under a sal tree, addressing 
a company of adoring disciples of both sexes. 

The balanced grouping of this composition is as skilful as that of 
the death-bed scenes. 

The three sculptures above described belong to the best period of 
the Gandhara school of art. 

A statuette of the seated Buddha, about 13 inches in height, exe- 
cuted in blue slate, is shown in Plate IX, fig. 2, and is an example of the 
school in its decadence. A similar statuette was obtained at Ranigat,* 
and is fairly good work, though not of the best style. 

Another statuette of the seated Buddha, found at Shah ki dheri, 
the ancient Taxila by Mr. L. White King, seems to be of comparatively 
late date, having a Hindu, rather than a Buddhist appearance. 


* The great fortress of Ranfgat, (also known by the names of Nogrdm, or 
Navagram, and Bagram), is situated sixteen miles north of Ohind, and just beyond 
the British frontier. Tribal feuds render the place difficult of access, and, when 
Mr. King visited it, he required the protection of a strong escort. The ruins have, 
consequently, never been thoroughly explored. Sir A. Cunningham gives weighty 
reasons for identifying the site with Aornos, the stronghold which resisted 
Alexander. The surface of the various courtyards is covered with fragments of 
“statues of all sizes, and in all positions.” (Arch@ol Rep., Vol. II, pp. 96—111; 
V, p. 55). Major Cole in his Second Report notes the existence of seven topes or 
stipas within the limits-of the fortress, and gives a rough plan on a very small scale. 
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The foregoing descriptions prove that during the most flourishing 
period of Gandhara art, which I assign to the years between A. D, 200 
and 350, the conventional representation of Buddha had not been finally 
determined, and that it was legitimate to make his image either with 
or without moustaches, and with the right shoulder either bare or 
draped. The figure of Buddha on the Amaravati slab No. 11 exhibited 
on the British Museum staircase has both shoulders draped, but in 
Buddhist art, as a rule, the founder of the religion is represented with 
the right shoulder uncovered, and without moustaches. 

It has also been shown that the artists of Gandhara were at liberty 
to give Buddha either the formally curled hair, which in later times, 
became an indispensable attribute, or to carve his hair artistically in 
accordance with nature. 

The treatment of the hair both of Buddha and other personages in 
most of the good sculptures from Gandhara is so artistic, and so far 
superior to the feeble conventionalism of ordinary Indian art, that it may 
be well to dwell on the subject for a moment, 

I agree with Dr. Anderson, in the opinion expressed by him that 
the woolly hair like that of a negro, arranged in stiff, formal, little curls 
which is characteristic of the Jain images executed in the tenth and 
subsequent centuries, and of many Buddhist statues of earlier date, does 
not indicate, as has been supposed, any racial peculiarity of the Jain 
and Buddhist saints, but is purely conventional. 

Dr. Anderson suggests that this mode of representing the hair is 
merely an archaistic survival, and that “the hair of the Blessed One 
having once been carved in this depraved fashion, it was slavishly 
followed after, with a few exceptions, among which were the sculptors 
of Gandhara.”* 

The exact origin of this archaistic treatment of the hair does not 
at present appear to be traceable, but, whether it be ever discovered or 
not, it is probable that the explanation suggested above, is, in general 
terms, the correct one, and that there is no occasion for holding with 
Mr. Fergusson, that “it has ever been one of the puzzles of Buddhism 
that the founder of the religion should always have been represented in 
sculpture with woolly hair like that of a negro.’’+ 

As a matter of fact he is not always so represented, nor is the 
woolly hair peculiar to his images. The puzzle, if it be a puzzle, is one 
in the history of art, not in the history of religion. 

The archaic ‘wiry’ style of representing the hair was maintained 


* Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 259, Cf. wbid., p.175; and Indian Antiquary, 


Vol. IX, p. 116. 
+ Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., p. 135. 
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by Greek artists in bronze longer than in marble,* and this observa- 
tion may possibly serve as the explanation of the woolly-haired Buddhas, 
which may be conjectured to have been derived from a bronze prototype. 

I cannot venture on trying the patience of my readers by describing 
even a few of the many friezes and panels which vividly present inci- 
dents of Buddha’s life and preaching, such as his visits to ascetics and 
Naga kings, and his miraculous escapes from the snares laid by Deva- 
datta. The compositions are hke most Roman work, generally crowded 
with figures, which it would be tedious to describe in detail. Good 
illustrations of several are given in Major Cole’s Plates. 

A blue slate panel, about 13 inches in height, representing in high 
relief a chaitya front filled with small figures of Buddha and worship- 
pers, the original of which is in the Lahore Museum, a cast being in 
Calcutta, is reproduced in Plate IX, fig. 3, and is a fair example of a 
very numerous class of works. 

The sculptors of Gandhara were not restricted in their choice of 
religious subjects to the birth, death, meditation, miracles, and preach- 
ing of Gautama. 

At the time when they flourished, Buddhist literature had attained 
vast dimensions, and offered, in the collections of Jdtakas, or Birth- 
stories relating to the adventures of the Buddha in his previous births, 
an inexhaustible treasury of subjects for the art of the painter and the 
sculptor. 

That subjects of this class frequently formed the theme of the 
Greeco-Buddhist artists can be perceived from the mutilated extant 
fragments of their compositions, though the brittleness of the stone in 
which their works were generally executed is such that few of the in- 
numerable friezes which decorated the buildings of Gandhara have been 
preserved in a condition sufficiently perfect to permit of their story 
being clearly read, 

The best preserved connected series of story-telling sculptures is 
that which adorned the risers of the sixteen steps leading to the central 
stipa of the monastery at Jamalgarhi, excavated by Lieut. Crompton 
and Sir A. Cunningham.t 


* Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 351. 

+ Lieutenant Crompton’s report has not, so far as Iam aware, been printed in 
full. Its substance is given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. III, p. 148. The friezes 
of the risers are the only sculptures found in their original position at Jamalgarhi. 
All the others had been thrown down, and “ in many cases large and heavy frag- 
ments of the same sculpture were found far apart.” Lieut. Crompton hence con- 
cluded that the buildings had been “destroyed by design, and not by natural 
decay.’ Sir A. Cunningham’s catalogue of the sculptures of the risers arranged in 
the order of the steps is given in Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 199. 
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These reliefs excited the warm admiration of Mr. Fergusson, and 
are certainly deserving of high praise.* Unfortunately they are far 
from complete. The surviving portions, however, are of considerable 
extent, and are available for study in Cases 1—3 of the Asiatic Saloon in 
the British Museum. The arrangement in the museum is arbitrary, and 
determined rather by the dimensions of the cases than by the order of 
the steps, or the subject of the sculptures. 

When first discovered the series was more nearly perfect, and the 
discoverer was able to recognize two Jdtakas or Birth-stories, the Wes- 
santara and the Sama. 

The latter may be read pretty clearly from the remains in the British 
Museum (Cases 1—3, tier No. 4). The recognizable scenes are briefly 
described by Sir A. Cunningham as follows :— 

“¢1.—The young lad, son of blind parents, filling a vessel with water 
from a lake frequented by deer. 

2.—The youth, shot accidentally by the Raja of Benares, who aimed 
at the deer, is lying on the ground with an arrow sticking in his side. ~ 

3.—The Raja in a pensive attitude, his head resting on his hand, 
promises to take care of the lad’s parents. 

4.—The Raja presents a vessel of water to the blind parents. 

5.—The Raja leads the two blind people by the hand to the spot 
where their child’s body is lying. 

6.—The youth restored to life.” 

This story occupied the eighth step of the staircase. The Wes- 
santara Jétaka, which adorned the fourth step, is exhibited on the fifth 
tier from the top of the British Museum arrangement. 

The extremely small scale of these sculptures, which are only about 
eight inches high, interferes with the correct proportional rendering of 
the several parts. The trees, for instance, are altogether out of scale. 
But, when allowance is made for this defect, which is unavoidable in the 
execution of complicated designs crowded into a space so limited, these 
reliefs may rightly be held to deserve much praise for their vigour of 
execution, and for their realistic fidelity to nature. 

An exhaustive description of the various scenes and multitudinous 
figures in the alti-relievt of the Jamalgarhi staircase would task too 
severely the patience of the most conscientious reader, but a brief dis- 
cussion of some of their more interesting features may not be unwel- 
come. 

The uppermost tier in the museum arrangement comprises ten 
small panels, divided one from the other by broad Corinthian pilasters. 


* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 173. 
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Six of these panels, (from the third step of the staircase), are 
occupied by female busts with the arms raised, and having acanthus 
leaves extended like wings from the waist on each side. These little 
figures at once remind the spectator of the angels with which he is 
familiar in Christian art. It is quite possible that the sculptors of 
Gandhara may have picked up some hints from artists connected with 
the churches of Asia Minor and Syria, and I have a suspicion that they 
did so, though I cannot offer any decisive proof of the supposed fact. I 
have no doubt that a real connection exists between early Christian art 
and the Gandhara school. The four remaining panels (from the fif- 
teenth step) contain each a grotesque bust terminating in two scaly 
tails. 

Above these panels nine remarkable Atlantean statuettes are ex- 
hibited, which form, apparently, part of a set of twenty-three obtained 
at Jamalgarhi by Sir A. Cunningham. He supposes that they “filled 
the spaces between the large dentils which supported the heavy mould- 
ings of the stvipas,”* or, as he elsewhere expresses himself, that ‘ they 
were arranged in rows to support the lowermost moulding of a building. 
The figures were generally separated by pilasters.’’+ 

Numbers of similar figures have been found. Most commonly they 
are about eight inches high, but they vary in height from four to 
eighteen inches.f 

The British Museum specimens range in height from about seven to 
nine inches. All the figures are in a sitting posture, though the attitude 
varies. One figure crouches like Atlas, as if oppressed under the burden 
of a heavy load, while the attitudes of the others seem to express repose 
rather than the endurance of crushing pressure. Some of the faces are 
bearded, and some are not. The facial expression is freely varied, and 
rendered with great spirit and vigour. The muscles of the chest and 
abdomen are fully and truthfully displayed, with a tendency to exag- 
geration, and a pair of expanded wings is attached to the shoulders of 
each statuette. 

A group of wrestlers (G. 82 Calcutta), and a composition (G. 89 
Calcutta), catalogued by Sir A. Cunningham as “ Herakles fighting 
with a snake-legged giant,” both of which were found at Jamalgarhi, 
are executed in the same style. The latter work (Plate IX, fig. 4) is 


* Archeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 198. 

} Descriptive List, p. 2. 

t Descriptive List, and Indian Antiquary, Vol. III, p. 144 Sixteen statuettes 
of this class are in the Calcutta Museum (G. 81 and 83). <A feeble terracotta imita- 
tion of the design has been found far away eastward in the Bogra (Bagraha) District 
of Lower Bengal. (Mn., 1, in Anderson’s Catalogue). 

R 
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thus described by Dr. Anderson in his Catalogue (Part I, p. 240):— 
“A triangular fragment, with two figures in relief, one lying on the 
ground with its back towards the spectator, the upper portion being 
the body of a human being, but the legs terminate from the hips 
downward in two snake-like coils; the other figure, which is quite 
nude, has grasped the end of the left coil with his right hand, while 
with his left hand he has seized the head of the monster, which swings 
a heavy club to destroy his foe.” 

I think that it is impossible to doubt that the group last described 
is a Buddhist adaptation of the Greek myth of the Gigantomachia, the 
battle of the gods and giants, which continued for centuries to be a 
favourite subject of Greek and Roman sculptors and gem-engravers. 
In Greek and Roman art the giants are represented as winged, and 
snake-legged, and their figures are generally characterized by exag- 
gerated development of the muscles. 

No Indian example appears to reproduce exactly the conventional 
form of the Greek giant, but the characteristics of that form are all 
found in the Jamalgarhi carvings, though not all combined in a single 
figure. 

The action of the group which Sir A. Cunningham rather rashly 
entitles ‘‘Herakles fighting with a snake-legged giant” is obviously 
the same as that of the Greek representations of the Gigantomachia, 
and the very peculiar conception of the snake-legged giant cannot have 
been independently invented by the Jamalgarhi sculptors. In this case 
the wings seem to be wanting, but the Atlantean statuettes, which have 
not the snake legs, are fitted with wings, and display the exaggerated 
muscular development of the pattern Greek giant. The little figures 
with tails, from the fifteenth step, appear related rather to the Tritous 
than the Giants. Their tails seem to be intended rather for those of 
fishes than to represent snakes. ; 

The Gigantomachia was so frequently the subject of Greek and 
Roman works of art that it 1s impossible to name the precise channel 
by which a knowledge of it reached India. One of the finest examples 
of the treatment of the subject is the principal frieze of the great altar 
of Pergamon, the giants of which are winged, snake-legged, and pro- 
vided with enormously developed muscles.* It is quite possible that 
the fame of this great composition may have spread through Asia, and 
stimulated the imitative faculties of a host of minor artists, including 
those of Gandhara, but the Gigantomachia was such a hackneyed sub- 

ject that we cannot venture to name any particular example of its 


* Casts of the Pergamene frieze are at South Kensington. Engravings of it 


will be found in many recent books, e. g. Perry’s History of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. 
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treatment as the model of the miniature, and comparatively feeble, 
adaptations of it by the Indian sculptors. The influence of Rome on 
the sculptures at Jamdalgarhi, and the other works of the Gandhara 
school, belonging to the same period, is so strongly marked that the 
most probable conclusion is that the Indians derived their knowledge 
of the artistic use of the Gigantomachia from Roman copies of Greek 
works. 

I strongly suspect that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks the 
giants themselves as well as the sculptured representations of their 
battles. The Asuras of Hindi post-Vedic mythology are described as 
fierce demons, enemies of the gods, and correspond closely with the 
Greek giants. Recent research has proved, or at least rendered pro- 
bable, the existence of so much Greek, and even Christian, influence on 
the development of Hindi mythology that the borrowing of the con- 
ception of giants, enemies of the gods, offers no improbability. 

Whether the Buddhist sculptors of the Kabul valley intended their 
snake-legved or winged monsters to be images of Asuras, or merely 
used them as conventional imitative decoration I cannot undertake to 
determine, 

A group, frequently recurring in Gandhara art, of which four ex- 
amples have been photographed by Major Cole (Plates 1, 2, 4, and 17), 
and one is in the Woking Museum, can be demonstrated to be an adap- 
tation of a famous composition by a known Greek artist. Another of 
the ultimate Greek sources from which the sculptors of Gandhara 
derived their inspiration is thus determined with certainty. I shall dis- 
cuss this case with some fulness of detail. 

The group referred to represents a plump young woman, fully 
draped, standing, held in the grasp of an eagle with expanded wings, 
and is reasonably conjectured to represent the translation to heaven of 
May4 Devi, the mother of Buddha, in order that she might be born 
again, as related in the Buddhist scriptures. However this may be, it 1s 
quite impossible to doubt the correctness of Sir A. Cunningham’s opinion, 
as quoted by Major Cole, that the composition in question is an. 
adaptation of the Rape of Ganymede, a favourite subject of the later 
Greek artists, and of their Roman imitators. 

The bronze work on this theme by Leochares (B. C. 372-330) was 
considered a masterpiece of that famous artist of the later Attic school, 
and was praised with enthusiasm by Pliny. 

The original has unfortunately perished, but several copies or 
imitations of it, belonging to various periods, some executed in marble, 
and some engraved on gems, are extant, and have been figured in many 
well-known works on the history of art. 
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One of the marble copies is in the British Museum, another is at 
Thessalonica, a third at Venice, and a fourth, the finest of all, is pre- 
served in the Museo Pio Clementino at the Vatican.* 

In this composition, which most nearly corresponds with Pliny’s 
description of the original, the eagle is represented as supported by the 
trunk of a tree behind it, with its wings expanded, and neck stretched 
upwards, and grasping firmly, though tenderly, in its talons the beauti- 
ful youth, whose feet have just ceased to touch the receding earth. 
The robe of Ganymede is dexterously disposed behind his back so as to 
protect his body from the sharp claws of the great bird, and yet to 
exhibit the full beauty of the nude figure. A dog, seated below, howls 
piteously for his departing master. 

Critics point out that the addition of the dog to this group, and the 
insertion of the tree, are not only in accordance with the myth as re- 
lated by Virgil,¢ but are of artistic importance as an aid to the imagi- 
nation by rendering more perceptible the soaring movement of the 
principal figures, and thus minimizing the objections to a plastic pre- 
sentation of a pictorial subject. 

The Buddhist adaptations omit the dog, ’and in this respect agree 
with the groups preserved at Venice, Thessalonica, and in the British 
Museum, but, in the pose of the eagle, and the introduction of the trunk 
of the tree, they resemble the Vatican group more closely than any other. 

Three of the examples of these adaptations figured by Major Cole 
(Plates 2, 3, and 4) were found in the ruins at Sanghao. His fourth 
example (Plate 17) was obtained at the upper monastery of Nuttu, 
which is situated close to Sanghao. The Sanghao specimens figured in 
Plates 3 and 4 are duplicates, whereas the Nuttu specimen agrees with 
the Sanghao sculpture illustrated in Plate 2.7 


* Overbeck (Mythologie der Kunst) has pointed out that the extant Rape of 
Ganymede groups fall into two distinct classes. The first represents the eagle as 
the messenger of Zeus; the second presents the god himself transformed into the 
shape of an eagle. The Vatican group is the best example of the first and earlier, 
the Venetian sculpture is the best example of the second and later type. HEngravings 
of the Vatican group will be found in Visconti’s Museo Pio-Clementino, Vol. ILI, p. 
149, and in the histories of sculpture by Winckelmann, Liibke, and Perry. A figure 
of the Venetian specimen is given in Zanetti’s work on San Marco. The Thes- 
salonican group is described and engraved in Stuart’s Athens, III, ch. 9, Pl. II and 
IX. The Indian adaptations seem to combine the characteristics of both types. 

+ ‘‘Puer .... quem prepes ab Ida 

Sublimem pedibus rapuit Jovis armiger uncis ; 
Longzevi palmas nequidquam ad sidera tendunt 
Custodes, seevitque canum latratus in auras.” (Atneid, V, 252-257). 

{ Major Cole says that Sir A. Cunningham found an example of the woman 

and eagle subject in a knob or plume of a royal statue at Jamalgarhi, which is now 
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Both the Buddhist variations show a general agreement with one 
another, though differing considerably in detail. The posture of Maya 
in the specimens figured in Plates 2 and 17 is singularly ungraceful and 
constrained. As some compensation for this defect her feet are so 
treated as to suggest the notion that she is really being lfted from the 
ground, and in this respect these examples are superior to the other 
two, which altogether fail to convey the idea of upward motion. In 
both varieties the female figure is fully draped. 

The substitution of a fat, round-cheeked, young Indian woman, 
swathed in heavy drapery, for the nude form of Ganymede instinct with 
the beauty of Greek youth, destroys all the esthetic value of the com- 
position, which is, in its Buddhist forms, devoid of life or elegance, and 
far inferior to the worst Greco-Roman example. The conversion of a 
Greek theme to their own uses by the Gandhara sculptors is more 
veadily demonstrated in the case of the Rape of Ganymede than in any 
other, but, unfortunately for their reputation, they were less successful 
in dealing with this subject than almost any other which they attempted. 
Probably it would be correct to say that a purely ideal subject was be- 
yond their powers. 

A very curious panel in the Lahore Museum, of which a cast is 
exhibited at South Kensington, has been differently interpreted by Sir 
A. Cunningham and Dr. Leitner. 

The former describes it as a “ portion of a large sculpture, contain- 
ing eleven figures. The three lower ones are soldiers armed with spears 
and shields; but the rest, with their animal’s heads, large mouths, and 
sharp teeth, are probably intended for demons. As such they may have 
formed part of the army which Mara brought to frighten Buddha during 
his ascetic meditation under the Bodhi tree.” (Descriptive List, 538.) 

The three soldiers in the lower compartment, marching one behind 
the other, are certainly not Indian in style or equipment. They are 
Greek, not Roman warriors. ‘Two of them carry long oval shields, the 
shield of the third differs in shape, having a rectangular body, and 
circular head, with narrow neck. Sir A. Cunningham’s conjecture as 
to the meaning of the composition fails to explain the presence of these 
soldiers. 

Dr. Leitner, who has seen Buddbist masquerade processions in 
Ladakh, informs me that he regards the monstrous forms in the upper 
part of the panel as intended to represent the masks of the Vices in a 


in the Calcutta Museum, but the Catalogue does not mention any such specimen. 
G. 40, a sculpture ten inches high, seems to deal with the same subject, although 
Dr. Anderson does not recognize it. So large an object can hardly have formed part 
of a knob or plume. 
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procession of Vices and Virtues, and that the soldiers may be inter- 
preted as the escort. In his Catalogue he gives a somewhat different 
explanation. 

Whatever be the correct interpretation of this strange composition, 
it is certainly one of the best, and presumably among the earliest, 
works of the GAndhdra school. All the figures are well executed, and 
the aged and monstrous heads in the upper compartment are carved 
with great cleverness and spirit. It probably, like the Athéné, belongs 
to the pre-Roman period. 

Inasmuch as my object in this paper is not the publication of an 
exhaustive monograph on the Gandhara school of sculpture, but the 
presentation of a general view of the modes of Greco-Roman influence 
on India, though with special reference to the Gandhara sculptures, I 
shall not proceed further in the detailed description of works from the, 
Kabul valley, which deal with subjects obviously belonging to the 
domain of Buddhist mythology. 

Certain decorative elements, which are not peculiar to the Gandhara 
school, but also occur iu the earlier sculptures at Bharhut and Buddha 
Gaya in the interior of India, are mythological, but not in themselves, 
so far as appears, specially connected with Buddhist mythology. I 
allude to the hippocamps, centaurs, tritons, and various winged and 
other monsters, which are frequently met with. These forms, which 
are certainly of Greco-Roman origin, so far as India is concerned, were 
probably used by the Buddhist artists for purely decorative purposes, 
without any definite symbolical meaning. Such monsters were common 
in Greek art, and are supposed especially to characterize the works of 
the followers of Scopas. 

The comic friezes in which boys are shown pulling cattle by the 
tails, riding on lions, and disporting themselves in sundry fantastic ways, 
are obviously not Indian in design. Major Cole’s plate 26 illustrates a 
tolerably good specimen from the Mian Khan monastery of such a comic 
frieze, the figures in which are boys mounted on lions. 

The direct model for these works was probably found in Roman art. 
Their ultimate source is to be traced to the Alexandrian compositions 
depicting the ‘ erotopegnia (love-sports, amatory poems) of the Ana- 
creontic school, in which Hros becomes a boy, and rides all sorts of 
wild animals and monsters, lions, panthers, boars, centaurs, hippocamps, 
dolphins, dogs, and deer.’’* 

Among the remains of the Gandhara sculptor’s work an extra- 
ordinary abundance of detached human heads, chiefly executed in 
stucco, is met with. 


* Perry, History of Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 629. 
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The cases in the British Museum contain a series of about forty 
such heads, varying from life-size to very small dimensions. Most of 
these were obtained in the Peshawar District. and purchased in 1861 
through the late Mr. Thomas.* They are as varied in character as in 
size, and comprise old and young, male and female, serious and comic. 
Almost all are good, but I was particularly struck by the head, five or 
six inches in height, of an aged, emaciated, and bearded man, and the 
very remarkable life-size head of a laughing youth, with large straight 
nose, big projecting ears, and a curl of hair on his forehead. 

Dr. Leitner has a considerable number of similar heads in his 
collection, and, as he observes, it is impossible not to notice the resem- 
blance between them and the heads found in Cyprus, specimens of 
which may be seen in the British, South Kensington, and Woking 
Museums. 

The specimens from the Peshawar District, in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, marked P 1—18, are similar, and some particularly good ex- 
amples of such heads, found in the Mian Khan monastery, are figured in 
Major Cole’s Plate 28. 

Two plaster heads of this class are figured in plate IX, fig. 5, 
a@ and 6. They are about each six inches in height. The head 
reproduced in fig. a is very Greek in feature, though Indian in orna- 
ment. The photograph, in consequence of foreshortening, does not do 
the face full justice. 

The great abundance of such detached stucco heads is probably to 
be explained, at least in part, by the following observation of Masson, 
who notes that at the village of Hidda, near Jalalabad in the upper 
Kabul valley, ‘idols in great numbers are to be found. They are 
small, of one and the same kind, about six or eight inches in height, and 
consist of a strong cast head fixed on a body of earth, whence the heads 
only can be brought away. They are seated and clothed in folds of 
drapery, and the hair is woven into rows of curls. The bodies are 
sometimes painted with red lead, and rarely covered with leaf-gold ; 
they appear to have been interred in apartments, of which fragments 
are also found.’’+ 


Section IV. He tunnistic ScULPTURE IN INDIA PROPER. 


An exhaustive examination of all the known remains of early 
Buddhist sculpture which exhibit traces, more or less distinct, of teach- 
ing derived from Greek sources would, I fear, be extremely tedious, 


* Information kindly supplied by A. Franks, Esq., F, R. 8. 
+ Ariana Antiqua, p. 113. 
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and would certainly extend this paper far beyond the limits to which 
I desire to confine it. The Hellenistic influence on India Proper was 
slight, and no site in the interior of India contains the remains of a 
distinct, well-established Greek, or Greco-Roman, school of art, such 
as existed in Gandhara. I shall, therefore, content myself with a mere 
passing reference to most of the Indian cases in which the marks of 
western art teaching have been detected, and shall describe in detail 
only a few specially interesting works. 

The honeysuckle ornament on the capitals of some of the monoliths 
of Asoka (B. C. 250) is the earliest example of a Greek form of decora- 
tion applied to Indian work. Mr. Fergusson has suggested that Asoka 
borrowed this ornament direct from its Assyrian or Babylonian birth- 
place, and not from the Greeks,* but, considering the fact that, even 
in Agoka’s time, Assyrian and Babylonian art belonged to a distant 
past, it seems much more natural to suppose that the Ionic honeysuckle 
ornament was introduced into India from the Greek kingdoms of Asia 
with which Asoka was in communication. 

I have already alluded to the tritons, hippocamps, and other marine 
monsters which formed part of the ordinary Greek decorative stock-in- 
trade, and passed into Indian art. 

The centaur, another characteristic Greek form, is found among 
the sculptures at Bharhut, dating from about B. C. 150, and among 
those at Buddha Gaya, which are somewhat earlier. 

The chariot of the sun, in Indian mythology, is drawn by seven 
steeds. At Buddha Gay4 in Bihar, and again at Bhajé in the Bombay 
Presidency, we find it represented drawn by four steeds, as in Greek art.f 
Mr. Fergusson also draws attention to the Greek look of ‘the figure 
of the spear-bearer” in the Bhaja cave temple.§ The same writer 
detects the presence of a distinctly Greek element in the well-known 
sculptures of Amaravati on the Krishna river, and such an element may 
certainly be traced in them, though its presence is not very obvious on 
casual inspection. || 


* Cave Temples, p. 521. 

+ For a full descriptive account of the sculptures at Bharhut, see Sir A. Cun- 
ningham’s special work on the subject. Centaurs at Buddha Gaya and Bharhut are 
described in Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 129, where further references are 
given. | 

{ For the Buddha Gaya sun chariot, see Cunningham, Archeol. Rep., Vol. III, 
p. 97; Buddha Gayd by Rajendralal Mitra, Plate L; Fergusson and Burgess, Cave 
Temples, p. 521. For the Bhajé example of the same design see Archeol. Survey 
of W. India, Vol. IV, p. 5, Pl. VI, 

§ Cave Temples, p. 521, Pl. XCVI, 5. 

|| See Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., pp. 106, 172, 
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The most distinct and conspicuous remains of Indo-Hellenic art 
in the interior of India are those which have been discovered at the 
ancient city of Mathura, situated on the Jamuna about thirty-five miles 
from Agra. 

A group in sandstone, found at or near Mathura, was described 
and figured more than fifty years ago by James Prinsep as representing 
Silenus with his attendants, and a second corresponding, though not iden- 
tical, group has since been discovered by Mr. Growse in the neighbour- 
hood of the same city. 

The block first found is three feet broad, and three feet eight inches 
high, hollowed on the top into a shallow basin, perfectly smooth, and 
originally nearly circular, and is sculptured back and front with figures 
in high relief, 

“In the front group the principal figure is a stout, half-naked man, 
resting on a low seat, with wig or vine-crowned brow, out-stretched 
arms, which appear to be supported by the figures, male and female, 
standing one on each side. The dress of the female is certainly not 
Indian, and is almost as certainly Greek. * * * Prinsep agrees 
with Stacey in considering the principal figure to be Silenus :—‘ His 
portly carcass, drunken lassitude, and vine-wreathed forehead, stamp 
the individual, while the drapery of his attendants pronounce them at 
least to be foreign to India, whatever may be thought of Silenus’ own 
costume, which is certainly highly orthodox and Brahmanical. If the 
sculptor were a Greek, his taste had been somewhat tainted by the 
Indian beau-ideal of female beauty. In other respects his proportions 
and attitudes are good; nay, superior to any specimen of pure Hindu 
sculpture we possess; and, considering the object of the group, to sup- 
port a sacrificial vase (probably of the juice of the grape), it is excel- 
lent.’ ’”’* 


Prinsep’s account of the purpose of the block described by him, and 
his interpretation of the sculptures have both been disputed. I shall 
not enter into the controversy on the subject, which may be read in the 
works cited in the note. Personally, I am of opinion, that the drunken 
man is an Indian adaptation of Silenus. 

A third work, much in the same style, and still more obviously 


* Cunningham, Archeol. Rep., Vol I, p. 243. Prinsep’s original account will 
be found in Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. V, (18836), pp. 517, 567, Pl. XXXTI. 
The sculpture described by Prinsep and its subsequently discovered companions are 
discussed by Mr. Growse, and illustrated by good plates, in the same Journal, Vol. 
XLIV, Part I (1875), p. 212, Pls. XII, XIII, and are further commented on by 
the same writer in Mathurd, a District Memow. See also Anderson’s Catalogue, 
Part I, pp. 170—176. 
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Greek in subject and treatment, was discovered in 1882 by Sir A. 
Cunningham, also at Mathura, where it served an humble purpose as the 
side of a cattle-trough. This unique specimen now adorns the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s careful, though rather hie! ion 
worded, description of it is as follows :— 

“MM. 17.—A figure of Hercules in alto-rilievo, 2 feet 5 inches 
high, strangling the Nemean lion. The latter is represented standing 
erect on its hind feet, but grasped round the neck by the left arm of 
Hercules, who is pressing the neck against his shoulder. The right 
arm of the statuette is broken off, but, as the axilla is exposed, the arm 
had been represented raised and bent on itself at the elbow, so that 
the hand had been brought down close to the shoulder, but hidden in 
the foliage behind the figure, the tree being the same as occurs in the 
Silenus group. The greater portion of the knotted club is seen behind 
the right side of the figure. The action, therefore, is not only that of 
strangling, but of clubbing the lion as well. The head of Hercules 
has been lost, and the front part also of the head of the lion. He 
(scil. Hercules) is represented as having worn the skin of an animal 
over his back, as the front limbs are tied before his chest in a loop- 
knot, the free ends being the paws. The beard of the lion is indi- 
cated by parallel pendants, and, on the full rounded left cheek, there 
is a somewhat stellate figure with wavy arms, probably a rude Swas- 
tika. The fore-limbs of the lion are raised to the front of its neck, 
grasping the left hand of Hercules, but they are very feebly executed. 
The general art characters of the figure are essentially Grecian, but, 
in the attitude in which Hercules is placed towards the lion, and 
the consequent position of his right arm, it would be extremely difficult 
to deal any but the most feeble blow. Although there is considerable 
anatomical accuracy in delineating the position of the various muscles 
brought into play in Hercules, the lion is devoid of action and badly 
shaped.’’* 

These Mathurd sculptures have very little in common with those 
of Gdndhara, and seem to be the work of a different school. They have 
not the Roman impress which is so plainly stamped on the art of Gdn- 
dhara, and are apparently the result of Greek teaching conveyed through 
other than Roman channels. It is difficult to fix their date with pre- 
cision. It cannot well be later than A. D. 300, and the style is not 
cood enough to justify the suggestion of a very early date. Perhaps 
A. D. 209 may be taken as an approximate date for these works, but at 
present their chronological position cannot be definitely determined. 


* Catalogue, Part I, p. 190. 
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They are by no means, in my opinion, equal in merit to the best of the 
Gandhéra Indo-Roman sculptures, which I assign to the third cen- 
tury A. D. 

The Mathurd group of Herakles and the lion may be contrasted 
with the widely different representation of the same subject recently 
found at Quetta in Balichistin. A much corroded copper or bronze 
statuette, two and a quarter feet high, discovered at that place, shows 
the hero standing, and holding under his left arm either the skin or 
dead body of the slain lion, the right arm being wanting.* This work, 
to judge from the published plate, has an archaic look, and bears a 
curiously close resemblance to the colossal figure found at Khorsabad 
in Assyria, fancifully named Nimrod by Bonomi, and designated the 
Assyrian Hercules by other writers. ‘“‘ He is represented strangling a 
young lion, which he presses against his chest with his left arm, while 
he is clutching in his hand the fore-paw of the animal, which seems 
convulsed in the agony of his grasp, In his right hand he holds an 
instrument which we infer to be analogous to the boomerang of the 
Australians,” etc.t 

I cannot venture to assign even an approximate date for the Quetta 
statuette, and can only say that it is certainly an early work. 


Section V. Tur CHRONOLOGY AND AFFINITIES OF THE GANDHARA OR 
PESHAWAR SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 


It is impossible to determine the affinities of a school of art until 
its chronological position is known at least with approximate accuracy. 
Apparent resemblances between the works of different schools are apt 
to be delusive and misleading unless checked by chronological dates inde- 
pendent of the idiosyncrasies of the critic. On the other hand, the style 
of the works of art, the date of which is in question, is in itself, when 
used with due caution, an essential element for the determination of the 
chronology, if conclusive external proof is not forthcoming. In the case 
of the Gandhara school its chronology and affinities are both still to a 
large extent undetermined. I shall quote subsequently the divergent 
judgments of the principal authorities on the subject. For the present 
I shall confine myself to the examination of the external evidence for 
the chronology of the Gandhara sculptures. This evidence falls chiefly 
under three heads, namely, (1) Epigraphic, (2) Numismatic, and (3) the 
records of the Chinese pilgrims. The pilgrims’ testimony, supplemented 


* Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. LVI, p. 163, Pl. X. 
+ Boromi, Nineveh and its Palaces, 2nd ed., p. 163, Plate X, 
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by scanty historical data from Indian sources, will be more conveniently 
dealt with in connection with the internal evidence derived from style. 
The other two heads may here be considered. 

The epigraphic material in the Gandhara region is unfortunately 
meagre in quantity, and the little that exists gives but a small amount 
of information, 

The local inscriptions, known in 1875, are enumerated by Sir A. 
Cunningham,* and comprise the following records, namely, from 

(1.) Jamalgarhi. (a) Certain mason’s marks ; 

(8) The Indian names of a weekday and a 
month on a pilaster ; 

(y) Sevenunintelligible letters, read as Saphaé 
danamukha, incised on the back of the 
nimbus of one of the statues suppos- 
ed to be those of kings. 

(2.) Kharkai. (a) Masons’ marks ; 

(8) Three characters, read as a, ra, and de, 
on the sides of a small stone relic- 


chamber. 

(3.) Zeda. Inscription of Kanishka dated in the year 
Li 

(4.) Obind. A fragment dated in the month Chaitra of 


the year 61. 
(5.) Takht-i-Bahi. Inscription dated in the 26th year of Maha- 
raja Guduphara, in the year 103 of 


an undetermined era. 


(6.) Panjtar. Inscription of a Maharaja of Gushan or 
Kushan tribe, dated in the year 122. 

(7.) Saddo. The Indian name of a month on a rock. 

(8.) Sahri-Bahlol. The Indian name of a month on a fragment 


of pottery. 

Inasmuch as Taxila may be included for the purposes of the his- 
tory of art in Gandhara, the Taxila inscription of the Satrap Liako © 
Kusulako, dated in the 78th year of the great king Moga, should be 
added to the above list. 

T have lately obtained an inscription on the pedestal of a statuette of 
Buddha dated in the’year 274. 

All the inscriptions above referred to are in the alphabet variously 
designated as Arian, Ario or Ariano-Pali, or Bactrio-Pali, which is 
written from right to left, and was employed by Agoka (B. C. 250) in 


* Archeol, Rep., Vol. V, pp. 57—64. 
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his edict inscription engraved on the rock at Shahbazgarhi (Kapurda- 
giri) in the Gandhara country. The use of this alphabet never became 
general in the interior of India, and certainly died out there altogether 
at an early date, not much subsequent to the Christian era. 

These facts have been utilized by Sir A. Cunningham as an aregu- 
ment for the early date of the Gandhara sculptures, but the argument 
seems to me devoid of all force. When he wrote his Report the latest 
known date for an Arian inscription was the year 122, recorded in the 
Panjtér document, and this date was then believed to refer to the era 
known by thename of Vikrama, B. C.57. Sir A. Cunningham, therefore, 
argued ‘“‘As no indian letters have been found on any of them, I con- 
clude that the whole of the sculptures must belong to the two centuries 
before and after the Christian era, as the Arian characters are known to 
have fallen into disuse about A. D. 100 or a little later.” 

No one now believes that the Indo-Scythian era is the same as that 
of Vikrama, and most archeologists hold, though conclusive proof is still 
wanting, that the Indo-Scythian inscriptions are dated in the Saka era 
of A. D. 78. If this correction be applied, Sir A. Cunningham’s areu- 
ment will mean that all the Gandhara sculptures must be prior to 
A. D. 250. 

One premise of this argument has been destroyed by the discovery 
of an Arian inscription dated 274, equivalent to A. D. 352, if referred 
to the Saka era. That inscription at the present moment happens to 
be the latest known, but there is no reason why one still later should 
not be found. ‘The absence of Indian letters on the Gandhara sculp- 
tures simply proves that the Indian alphabet was not used in that part 
of the country, which fact was known already for an earlier period from 
the existence of Asoka’s Shahbazgarhi inscription. 

The Arian character never took root in India Proper, and its early 
total disuse there gives no indication as to the date of its disuse in its 
original home in the countries on the north-west frontier. I should 
not be surprised, if an Arian inscription dated as late as A. D. 500 should 
be discovered in Afghanistan or the Western Panjab. 

The Gandhara sculptures can be proved, on other grounds, to be 
earlier than A. D. 500, up to which date the Arian’ character may well 
have continued in use in the country where they occur. The fact, 
therefore, that the Gandhara inscriptions are all in the Arian character, 
does not help in any way to fix the date of the sculptures, much less 
does it prove that they are earlier either than A. D. 100 or A. D. 250. 

Among the inscriptions in Sir A. Cunningham’s list those from 
Zeda, Ohind, Takht-i-Bahi, Panjtar, Saddo, and Sahri-Bahlol, are not 
closely associated with Greeco-Buddhist sculptures, The valueless Saddo 
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fragment inscribed on a rock is the only one among these records found 
in its original position. These inscriptions consequently give no warrant 
for the assumption that the Greco-Buddhist sculptures are contem- 
porary with Kanishka or Gondophares, who are mentioned in some of 
the documents, 

The Arian inscriptions at Kharkai and Jamalegarhi are incised on 
works of the Greco-Buddhist or Gandhara school, but are too frag- 
mentary to be of any use. Sir A. Cunningham wishes to read the 
characters a, ra, de, on the Kharkai relic-chamber as Arya Deva, the 
name of a Buddhist patriarch who flourished late in the first century 
A. D, but this interpretation is purely conjectural, and cannot he 
admitted. 

The result of all the foregoing discussion is the negative conclusion 
that, with the exception of the image of Buddha dated 274, no epigraphic 
evidence to prove the date of the Gandhara sculptures has yet been 
discovered. 

This unique dated inscription is of sufficient interest to deserve a 
particular description. J am indebted to the kindness of Mr. L. White 
King, B. C. §., for permission to publish it.* 

In or about the year 1883, at Hashtnagar, the site of the ancient 
Pushkalavati (Peukeloaitis), Mr. King came across a statue of the 
standing Buddha, which was ignorantly worshipped by the Hindis as an 
orthodox deity. He could not carry away the statue, but was allowed 
to remove its inscribed pedestal, a photograph of which is reproduced 
in Plate X. 

The pedestal, like most of the Gandhara sculptures, is composed of 
blue slate, and is 142” long by 8” high. Its front is adorned by an alto- 
rilievo, enclosed between two Indo-Corinthian pilasters, and represent- 
ing Buddha seated, attended by disciples, who seem to be presenting 
offerings to him. 

An Arian inscription, consisting of a single line of character, deeply 
and clearly cut, and in great part excellently preserved, occupies a 
smooth band below the relief. This band was evidently prepared for the 
inscription, which must have been executed at the same time as the 
sculpture. The record is incomplete at the end, and the lost portion, 
which is of very small extent, may have contained the name of the 
person who dedicated the image. 

The extant portion was read by Sir A. Cunningham, for Mr. King, 
as follows :— 

* T have already printed a brief notice of this inscription, accompanied by a 


lithograph taken from a rubbing, in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, (1889), p. 257- 
The photograph is now published for the first time. 
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“ Sam 274 emborasmasa masasa mt panchami 5—” - The record, as 
it stands, consists of a date, and nothing more. The month is stated to 
be intercalary, but is not further named. The numerals are distinct, 
and their interpretation seems to be free from doubt. The notation is 
clumsy, and may be rendered thus in Roman numerals, II C XX XX 
XX X IV, = 274. 

The main question suggested by this very scanty record is that of 
the identity of the era referred to. ) 

The locality in which the inscription was found suggests that the 
date might be expressed either in the era of Gondophares, as used in 
the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, or the era of the great king Moga referred 
to in the Taxila record of Liako Kusulako, or in the era, generally 
identified with the Saka era, which was employed by Kanishka. These 
are the only three eras, in which Arian inscriptions from the Gandhara 
region are known to be dated, and it is reasonable to assume, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that the number 274 refers to one 
or other of these epochs. The initial point of no one of the three has 
yet been ascertained, and consequently an exact date for the new 
inscription cannot be fixed in any case. But the approximate beginnings 
of all three eras can be determined by numismatic evidence, and one of 
two approximate dates can be selected for the inscription. 

The coins indicate that the eras used both by Moga and Gondophares 
must have their starting points about the middle of the first century 
B. C., and, so far as appears at present, the two may have been identi- 
cal. For the purpose of selecting an approximate date for the inscrip- 
tion they may be treated as one, and as equivalent to the era B. C. 57, 
known to the later ages as the Vikrama Samvat.* 


* Assuming that the Maharaja Guduphara of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription is iden- 
tical with the sovereign whose name is variously given on coins, in the genitive case, 
as Undopherrou, Gondopharou, Gudapharasa, Gudaphanasa, and Gadapharasa, or, 
in the nominative case, as Undophares; and assuming further that all the coins 
alluded to were struck by one king, then the numismatic evidence indicates that he 
flourished in the first half of the first century B.C. (See Gardner’s Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings, pp. XLIV, 1083—108, Plates XXII, XXL, 
XXXII). The year 103 of Gondophares would therefore fall about the middle of 
the first century A. D., and, for rough approximations, his era may be regarded as 
identical with that of Vikrama, 

Assuming that Moga of the Taxilan inscription is identical with Maues, who is 
known from coins, his date must be fixed as about 60 or 70 B. C., which, again, igs 
nearly synchronous with the era of Vikrama (See Gardner, pp. XXXIII, XLIX. For 
the Taxilan inscription see Cunningham, Archeol, Rep., Vol. II, p. 182, Pl. LIX, and 
Vol. V, p. 67). 

I must not, of course, be understood to suggest that as a matter of fact either 
Moga or Gondophares used the era afterwards known as the Vikrama Samyat, I use 
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If then the Hashtnagar inscription is dated in the era either of Moga 
or Gondophares its approximate date is 274 — 57 = A. D. 214, 

Though demonstration that Kanishka used the Saka era is still 
wanting, there is no doubt that the era of his inscriptions does not differ, 
at the most, more than about twenty years from the Saka, and for the 
present purpose the era of Kanishka may be taken as identical with the 
Saka, A. D. 78. Assuming that this era was used in the Hashtnagar 
record, its date is A. D. 352. The alternative approximate dates, there- 
fore, are A. D. 214 and 352. 

The style of the Hashtnagar alto-relievo appears to me to be de- 
cidedly inferior to that of most of the Mian Khan, Jamalgarhi, Nuttu, 
and Sanghao sculptures. The figures in it are not undercut, as they 
are in the best specimens of Greco-Buddhist art, and the execution, 
on the whole, is poor. So far as I can judge, the work cannot well be 
older than the middle of the fourth century. 

This dubious conclusion is the only assistance given by epigraphic 
evidence for determining the problem of the age of the Gandhara 
sculptures. | 

The numismatic testimony is nearly as scanty and weak as the 
epigraphic. 

The undisturbed hoard of the coins of Azes buried below the 
Taxila temple with the Ionic pillars indicates, as argued above (p. 115), 
that that edifice is to be dated from about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, and this inference is in harmony with the reasoning based on 
considerations of architectural style. It is, as I have already observed, 
impossible to decide whether the plaster statues found in the Taxilan 
temple are contemporary with it or not, for no information concerning 
their style has been published. The coins of Azes found at Taxila, — 
therefore, give no clue to the chronological position of the Gandhara 
school of sculpture, excepting afew of the earliest works, especially 
the Pallas, already discussed (p. 121). The only localities, so far as I 
can ascertain, where coins have been discovered in close association 
with remains of Greeco-Buddhist, or Romano-Buddhist, sculpture, are 
Jamalgarhi and Sanghao. 

Lieutenant Crompton in his report on excavations at the former 
site says nothing about coins beyond the unsatisfactory remark that “a 
few silver and copper coins were turned up;’* but Sir A. Cunningham 


the epoch B. C. 57 merely as a short expression for any era which began somewhere 
about the middle of the first century B. C., and about which more accurate know- 
ledge is wanting. The Arian inscriptions from the Gandhara country have not yet 
been properly edited, and the published translations are quoted with reserve. 


* Indian Antiquary, Vol. III, p. 144. 
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is a little more explicit, and records that, during the progress of the 
explorations, eight coins are discovered, seven of which bore the name 
of Bazo Deo, or Vasu Deva.* 

Unfortunately no more particular account of these coins has been 
published. We do not know either the circumstances of their discovery, 
or their numismatic type, and consequently can draw no positive infer- 
ence from the fact that they were found. Coins bearing the name of 
Bazo Deo or Vasu Deva continued to be struck for a long period, but 
none of them are earlier than about A. D. 150,¢ and all we can say is 
that the discovery of Bazo Deo coins at Jamalgarhi is perfectly con- 
sistent with the inferences to be drawn from the style of the sculptures 
found in that locality, even if it be assumed, which is not proved, that 
the coins are contemporary with the sculptures. The coins, for all that 
appears to the contrary, may have been struck in the third century. 

The only other locality where the discovery of coins can be held to 
afford evidence for fixing the chronology of Gdndhara sculpture is 
Sanghao. The discovery is reported by Major Cole, a good explorer and 
photographer, but a bad archeologist, as follows :— 

“The site where the sculptures were dug is perched ona steep 
spur, and was the first excavation done under my superintendence in 
January, 1883. The building revealed two distinct periods, and consists 
of a basement containing small topes, and of a superstructure of plain 
apartments, built obliquely over the basement, apparently without re- 
ference to its plan. | 

“The sculptures were found in the basement, and belong to the 
older period; coins of Kanishka, A. D. 80 to 120, were found in the 
superstructure, and belong to the more modern period.’ ft 

The Kanishka coins were found along with a brass ring in the so- 
called ‘treasury,’ ‘in earthen ware jars embedded in the floors at 
the corners A and B,” as shown in the plan.§ 

The sculptures referred to were sent to the Lahore Museum, and 
form the subject of Plate II of Major Cole’s volume of heliogravures. 

A coin of Gondophares was also found somewhere in the same group 
of buildings.|| Gondophares reigned about A. D. 30, but the mere fact 
that a coin of his was found at Jamalgarhi would, at the most, prove 


* Archeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 194, The date assigned to Bazo Deo in this passage 


is admittedly erroneous. 
+ Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings, pp. lii, 159—161 


Pl. X XIX. 
{ Cole, Third Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, for the 


year 1883-84, p. cx. 
§ Cole, Second Report, for 1882-838, p. cxx, Pl. 3. 
|| Cole, Third Report, p. cx. 
ak 
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an early occupation of the site. It is no evidence of the date of a parti- 
cular set of sculptures. . 

The discovery of coins of Kanishka in the superstructure of the 
Jamalgarhi monastery, above the basement containing the sculptures, 
is a much more weighty fact, and undoubtedly seems to warrant Major 
Cole’s inference that the sculptures are earlier than A. D.100. Neverthe- 
Jess, I am convinced that the inference is a mistaken one. I fully 
accept Major Cole’s account of what he saw, but it is quite possible 
that he did not see all that ought to have been observed. He isa 
strong believer in Sir A. Cunningham’s theory of the early date of the 
Gandhara sculptures, and may, like many other people, have been 
unconsciously biassed by a prepossession. It is impossible for any one 
who has not minute local knowledge to check the details of an observa- 
tion as reported, but, while I cannot pretend to point out the seat 
of the error, I am fully persuaded that the discovery of the coins in 
question is not to be explained by the theory that the sculptures photo- 
graphed are earlier than the reign of Kanishka, but should be inter- 
preted in some other way. 

My reasons for thus refusing to accept apparently clear external 
evidence of date will, I hope, be sufficiently established by the discus- 
sion of the internal evidence on which J am about to enter. For the 
present, it will suffice to say that Major Cole’s plate refutes his text. 
The Sanghao sculptures belong to the same school as those of Nuttu, 
though they may be a little later, and they bear throughout distinct 
marks of the influence of Roman art of the third or fourth centnry. 
They cannot possibly be anterior to A. D. 100, no matter what coins 
were found above or below them. 

The problem demanding solution may be conveniently stated by 
placing in juxtaposition and contrast the opinions expressed by the two 
scholars who have attacked it. ; 

Mr. Fergusson, after giving many reasons, some strong, and some 
the reverse, for his opinion, came to the conclusion “ that, though some 
of these Gandhara sculptures probably are as early as the first century 
of the Christian Hra, the bulk of them at JamAlgiri, and more especially 
those at Takht-i-Bahi, are subsequent to the third and fourth [centuries], 
and that the series extends down to the eighth [century]; till, in fact, 
the time when Buddhism was obliterated in these countries.’’* 

Sir Alexander Cunningham expresses his views as follows :— 

“What I have called the Indo-Grecian style must have been intro- 
duced by the Greeks who ruled the country ; but the earliest specimens, 
so far as can be proved, belong to the time of Azes, I saw myself twelve 


* Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 182. 
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coins of Azes exhumed from under the temple of Malidr-hi-mora (Shah- 
dheri), from which the Indo-Ionic capitals and bases were extracted. 

The Indo-Corinthian examples should be equally old, at least all 
the fine examples. But the oldest that can be proved, belongs to the 
time of the Antonines, and is certainly older than Constantine.” 

[Here follow detailed references to the stépas at MAanikydla and 
elsewhere, and to the use of the Arian alphabet, which has been suffi- 
ciently discussed above. | 

“‘T would, therefore, ascribe all the greater works, both of sculpture 
and architecture, to the flourishing period of Kushan sway under 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu Deva—, or from 80 to 200 A. D. 

Doubtless many stupas were erected after A. D. 200; but they were 
comparatively small, and their decorations rough and coarse.” 

[ Reference is then made to the Sahri Bahlol image, and the Hidda 
and Baoti Pind topes, which will be discussed subsequently. | 

*“‘T notice that none of the sculptured head-dresses show any affinity 
with Sassanian costume, whereas the coins (Indo-Sassanian) show it 
unmistakeably, from about the time of Bahram Gor. From this I infer 
that the sculptures are older than 400 A. D, 

““T believe that the strong Sassanian government from A. D. 230 to 
450 formed a very effectual barrier to intercourse between Rome and 
N.-W. India. Roman gold coins are plentiful down to the time of 
Severus and Caracalla [A. D. 217]. They then disappear until the 
time of Justin[ A. D. 526], Marcian [A. D. 450], Leo [A. D. 474], and 
Anastasius.” [A. D. 491-518].* 

I am not able to agree altogether with either Mr. Fergusson or Sir 
A. Cunningham, and shall now proceed to state the reasons which seem 
to me sufficient to justify me in venturing to differ from such eminent 
authorities. 

It will be convenient to attempt in the first place to fix possible 
limiting dates, and, when that has been done, to determine, so far as 
may be, the approximate actual dates of the sculptures. The chronolo- 
gical enquiry involves the determination of their aesthetic affinities. 

As to the initial date there is practically no dispute. It is impos- 
sible to be certain that “‘ the Indo-Grecian style” was really “introduced 


* My quotations are from a letter dated 8th January 1889, with which Sir A. 
Cunningham favoured me in answer to enquiries, and which consequently, express 
his latest and deliberate opinion on the subject. In the Introduction to Volume V 
of the Archzological Reports he had long ago expressed the same opinion as to the 
relation between the Kushaén dynasty and the Gandhara sculptures, but the theory 
which he then held as to the Kushan chronology obliged him to fix the date of the 
sculptures nearly a century and a half earlier than he now does. 
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by the Greeks who ruled the country,” as Sir A. Cunningham affirms 
that it must have been, because, with the exception of coins, not a 
vestige of Bactrian art is known to exist, and we know nothing almost 
about the Greeks who ruled the country beyond the names of some of 
them. 

But, whoever introduced Greek art into India, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, the Taxilan Ionic temples are certainly our oldest 
specimens of Indo-Greek architecture, and the statuette of Athene, in 
the same posture in which she is shown on the coins of Azes, is our 
oldest Indo-Greek sculpture from the G4ndhara region. Both the 
temples and statuette must date approximately from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

It has been shown above (p. 112) that Greek art influenced Indian 
sculpture and architectural decoration from the time of Asoka B. C@. 
250, and that more or less distinct traces of its influence may be traced 
in the interior of India for several centuries afterwards. Greek ideas 
reached India by at least two routes, namely, overland through Bactria, 
and by sea through the ports of the western coast. 

The Athene and the Taxilan Ionic pillars are, I think, to be classed 
among the results of this old and long-continued Hellenistic influence. 

The bases of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, according to the measure- 
ments of their discoverer, correspond exactly with the pure Attic model, 
as seen in the Hrectheum. ‘‘ The capitals differ from the usual Greek 
forms very considerably, and more especially in the extreme height of 
the abacus. The volutes also differ, but they present the same side 
views of a baluster, which is common to all the Greek forms of the 
Tonic order.”* In other words, the pillars, though with peculiarities of 
their own, are Greek, not Roman. The Roman modification of the 
Ionic order was characterized by corner volutes. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Roman art, as will be explain- 
ed presently, had not affected India, and the fact that the Taxilan Ionic 
pillars are Greek, not Roman, in style, harmonizes perfectly with the 
numismatic evidence that they were erected soon after B. C. 30. 

So far, then, as the Athene and the Ionic pillars are concerned, it 
must be admitted that the Gandhara sculptures go back to the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and A. D. 1 may be taken as the anterior 
limiting date. Nothing older is known in the Gdndhara region. I 
shall endeavour to prove subsequently that nothing else which has been 
found there is nearly so old. 

I shall now try to fix the posterior limiting date, which Mr. Fergus- 


* Archeol, Rep, Vol. V, p. 71, Pl. XVIII. 
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son places in the eighth century, and Sir A. Cunningham at the be- 
ginning of the fifth. 

The extension of the Greco-Buddhist series of sculptures down to 
the eighth century A. D. by Mr. Fergusson was suggested by the pub- 
lished accounts of the opening of the great tope at Manikydla many years 
ago by General Ventura. 

The undisturbed deposit which was found in the lower portion of 
that building included coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and none 
later, and is legitimately interpreted as signifying that the structure 
in its original form cannot be older than A. D. 110, nor much later than 
A. D. 150. 

The upper deposits, about the exact position of which there ig 
some doubt, contained various coins ranging in date from A. D. 632 to 
about A. D. 730, and undoubtedly show that the top of the building must 
have been opened in the eighth century, and a deposit then made. But 
they prove nothing more. 

We are altogether ignorant of the circumstances under which these 
upper deposits were made, and it is very unsafe to build any historical 
theories on their existence. The great tope at Manikyala is adorned 
with Indo-Corinthian pilasters, the existing capitals of which are exe- 
cuted in kankar, or nodular limestone. Sir A. Cunningham supposes 
that all the original work of the tope was in sandstone, and that the 
kankar mouldings date from the eighth century.* No other example 
of Indo-Corinthian work of that date is known, and, if the existing 
capitals were executed in the eighth century, I feel certain that they 
Were mere restorations. As a matter of fact their date is quite uncer- 
tain. The attempt to connect the coin of Yaso Varma, A. D. 730, 
which was found in the upper deposit, with supposed repairs of the 
tope in the eighth century is purely conjectural.+ All we really know 
is that somebody for some reason unknown opened the building at the 
top and put ina coin of Yaso Varma. Such an adventitious supple- 
mentary deposit is no substantial basis for an argument that Buddhism 
and Indo-Hellenic art still flourished in the Gandhara region in the 
eighth century, and, except Yaso Varma’s coin, no evidence whatever, 
so far as I am aware, exists to support the inference that the Gandhara 
school of art continued to exist so late as the eighth century. 

In another place, Mr. Fergusson, still relying on the same poor 
little coin, has given an unwarrantable extension to the duration 

* The great Manikyala tope is discussed by Cunningham at considerable length 
in Archewol Rep., Vol. II, p. 189, and Vol. V, pp. 76—78. 
+ [It is more probable that the coin is of the 6th century, of a Yaso Varman 


about 532 A. D. This would admirably fit in with “ the limiting date” given on 
p. 153. See Proceedings for August 1888. Ep. |] 
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of Buddhism asa dominant faith in Gandhara. ‘ There were,” he 
writes, “‘ probably no great Buddhist establishments in Gandhara before 
Kanishka, and as few, if any, after Yaso Varma, yet we learn that 
between these dates [7. e. circa A. D, 78 to 730], this province was as 
essentially Buddhist as any part of India.* 

In support of the last clause of this sentence the Chinese sntswglie 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang are appealed to, but their testimony does not 
support the conclusion drawn from it. After the middle of the seventh 
century, when Hiuen Tsiang wrote, very few parts of India were “ essen- 
tially Buddhist,” and Gandhara certainly was not. In A. D. 730 very 
little Buddhism can have been left in it. | 

Mr. Fergusson’s language is correct when it is confined to the be- 
ginning of the fifth century. Fa Hian who travelled in India in the 
years A. D. 400—405, found Buddhism vigorous and flourishing in 
Gandhara, as in a large part of India. But, at the time of the travels of 
Hiuen Tsiang, A. D. 629—642, a very great change had taken place, and 
Gandhara was very far from being “ essentially Buddhist.” 

The capital city of Gandhara, the modern Peshawar, is, he notes 
“about 40 li [= 6 to 7 miles] in circuit. The royal family is extinct, 
and the kingdom is governed by deputies from Kapisa | N. of Kabul]. 
The town and villages are deserted, and there are but few inhabitants. 

At one corner of the royal residence there are about 1,000 families 
* %* %* There are about 1,000 sanghdrdmas [monasteries], which are 
deserted and in ruins. They are filled with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree. The stupas are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, 
to the number of about 100, are occupied pell-mell by heretics.” 

At Pushkalavati, the modern Hashtnagar, the pilgrim found a 
large population, but not of the congregation of the faithful, for the 
Buddhist buildings, like those of the capital, were in ruins. 

Taxila, east of the Indus, was dependent -on Kashmir, the royal 
family here also being extinct. The monasteries are described as 
‘ruinous and deserted, and there are very few priests ; those that there 
are, study the Great Vehicle.’ 

The graphic and emphatic words of Hiuen Tsiang prove with abso- 
lute certainty that at the time of his visits (A. D. 629—642) the Buddhist 
religion in Gandhara was nearly extinct. The utter decay of which he 
gives such clear testimony must have been in progress for a considerable 
time. Itisnot possible that the Buddhist edifices of Peshawar could have 
become “‘ deserted and in ruins, filled with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree’ in a day. 


* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 76. 
+ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 100, 109, 137. 
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It is quite safe to assume that Buddhism had ceased to be an active 
force in the Gandhara region, including Taxila, by the year A. D. 600; 
and it is inconceivable that new religious edifices on any considerable. 
scale should have been erected, or works of art deserving of the name, 
executed in that region subsequent to that date by the scattered, poverty- 
stricken, and necessarily dispirited adherents of a decaying religion. 

It follows, therefore, that the series of Greco-Buddhist works in 
Gandhara does not extend, as Mr. Fergusson supposed, to the eighth 
century, but, on the contrary, was closed by the end of the sixth 
century. 

As a matter of fact, the closing date must, I believe, be pushed 
back considerably farther, but in any case, A. D. 600 must be taken as the 
extreme possible limiting posterior date for any work of the Gandhdara school 
in the Lower Kabul Valley. The dates of which we are in search lie, 
therefore, between A. D. 1 and A. D. 600. 

The above argument, based on the testimony of Hiuen Tsiang, 
appears to me unanswerable, but it may be well to supplement it by 
other arguments, in themselves of less force, which reduce the closing 
date to still narrower bounds. I have already quoted Sir A Cunniug- 
ham’s remark that the head dresses of the Gandhara sculptures show no 
affinity with the Sassanian costume, and that the sculptures may there- 
fore be regarded as prior, not only to A. D. 600, but to A. D. 400. 

Another observation of Sir A. Cunningham’s leads to nearly the 
same conclusion. He observes that ‘all, or nearly all, Buddhist build- 
ing must have been stopped after the occupation of Peshawar by 
Kitolo’s son in the latter part of the fifth century.” The Chinese ac- 
count show that “the last king of the Yuchi [ Yueh-ti] mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of Gandhara, but was obliged to 
return to the west to oppose the white Huns, leaving his son in charge 
of the new province. The son established his capital in Fo-lu-she, 
_ or Parshawdr [Peshawar]; and the name of the founder of the Little 
Yuchi, as they were afterwards called, still survives in the title of Shah 
Kator, the Chief of Chitral.’’* 

The coins of the kings of the Little Yuchi are described as bearing 
Saiva emblems, and the kings themselves, therefore, were presumably 
Brahmanists. It is going too far to assume with Sir A. Cunningham 
that the rule of a Saiva king must necessarily have put a stop to all, 
or nearly all, Buddhist buildings, but it must certainly have been un- 


* My first quotation is from a private letter. The second is from Archeol. 
Rep., Vol. II, p. 63. I have not verified the reference to Chinese authors, which 
is not given in detail. 

+ Archeol Rep., Vol. V, p. 7. I have not seen any of these coins. 
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favourable to their erection. In another place Sir A. Cunningham 
speaks of “the first persecution of Buddhism by the Saiva kings of 
the Little Yuchi,’* but I do not know what evidence exists for this 
alleged persecution, Whatever may have been the precise attitude of 
the Little Yuchi kings towards Buddhism, it is certain that the latter 
years of the fifth century were times of conflict and turmoil throughout 
Northern India. The Bhitari pillar inscription records the struggles be- 
tween the Guptadynasty and the Huns (Hunas), and in or about A. D. 
480, on the death of Skanda Gupta, the Gupta empire broke up.f A 
few years later the stormy career of the Hina chief Mihirukula dis- 
turbed the whole of Northern India from Bengal to Kashmir.{ In such 
a period of anarchy and confused struggles for dominion the arts of peace 
are perforce neglected, and it would be strange indeed if GAéndhara in 
those days was the scene of the peaceful development of a considerable 
school of sculpture, as Mr. Fergusson supposed it to have been. 

I doubt also if the Greco-Roman impulse retained any consider- 
able force after A. D. 450, even on the north-west frontier. By that 
time it had certainly spent itself in India Proper, both in the North 
and West. The last faint traces of Greek skill in design are obs ervable 
in the Gupta gold coinage of Chandra Gupta II, which was minted in 
Northern India about A. D. 400,—the later Hindt coinage is all barba- 
rous in style. Corrupt and unmeaning Greek letters linger on the 
silver coins of Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta struck in Western 
India up to about A. D. 480, but the fact that these letters are corrupt 
and unmeaning shows that Hellenistic culture had then dwindled down 
to a dead tradition, even in Gujarat, which had been for centuries in 
communication with Alexandria and Rome. 

In short, all that is known of early Indian history indicates the great 
improbability of the existence of a flourishing Hellenistic school of 
sculpture on the north-west frontier later than A. D. 4.50. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the artistic relations of the 
Gandhara sculptures, which will render the chronology more definite, 
one other piece of external evidence may be cited to prove that the good 
sculptures are much earlier than A. D. 600. 


* Archeol. Rep., Vol V, p. 42. 

+ [See, however, on the dissolution of the Gupta empire, the paper'On an In- 
scribed seal of Kumara Gupta, ante, p. 85. Ep. | 

ft For the history of the Gupta period see Mr. Fleet’s work on the Gupta inscrip- 
tions, Vol. III. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarwm. I have given a very brief 
outline of it in my essay on the Gupta Coinage in the Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
for January 1889, to which reference may be made for the proof of the remarks in 
the next paragraph. 
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A statuette, Indo-Greek or Indo- Roman in style, wanting the hands 
and feet, was discovered by Dr. Bellew in the Gandhara country, care- 
fully enclosed in a sepulchral chamber at the level of the ground in the 
centre of a stupa. ‘The statuette represents the standing Buddha, and 
is characterized by Dr. Bellew as “ better carved than the generality of 
- figures met with,” and by Sir A. Cuuningham as “ fine.”* 

The style of the statuette shows that it was executed during the 
flourishing period of the Gandhara school, and its mutilated condition 
proves that it was already old when deposited in the stupa. The form 
of that building indicates that it was created not later than A. D. 600, 
nor much earlier than A. D, 500. 

It is thus evident, remarks Sir A. Cunningham, that the statuette 
was utilized at a time ‘ when the zeal of first converts had long since 
died away, and the growing indifference of the people no longer required 
the manufacture of new statues. Under such circumstances, I can 
readily suppose that that the builders of the tope may have deposited 
any piece of Buddhist sculpture that came to hand, just as Brahmans at 
the present day will set up and worship any statue which may be found, 
caring little for its state of mutilation, and still less for its possible 
connexion with Jainism or Buddhism.”’ 

This curious discovery thus confirms the evidence already adduced 
to prove the propositions that the period A. D. 500—600 was one of 
decay for Buddhism in Gandhara, that few new religious edifices were 
erected doing that period, though their construction did not altogether 
cease, and that the vigorous, local school of Indo-Hellenic art belongs 
to an earlier time. 

My contention that the history of the Gandhara school of Indo- 
Hellenic art, consecrated to the service of Buddhism, was practically at 
an end by A. D. 450, may be met by the observation that Buddhist 
monuments of later date are known to exist in the upper Kabul Valley 
and elsewhere in the neighbouring countries. 

One of the latest stupas, to which a date at all definite can be assign- 
ed, is that knownas No. 10, at Hidda near Jalalabad. This building con- 
tained a deposit of coins consisting of five gold solidi of the Byzantine 
emperors Theodosius, Marcian and Leo (A. D. 407—474), two very 
debased imitations of the Indo-Scythian coinage, which may be assigned 
to the sixth century, and no less than 202 Sassanian coins of various 
reigus, but all agreeing in the absence of any trace of Muhammadan 


influence. 
Masson and Wilson, arguing from these facts, reasonably came to 


* Cunningham, Descriptive List, No. 165; and Archeol. Rep. Vol. V, p. 42, with 
quotations from Dr. Bellew’s Report on Yasufzai, the original of which I have not seen. 
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the conclusion that the st#pa must have been constructed between the 
years A. D. 474 and 690, at which latter date the Muhammadan incur- 
sions had begun, and Kabul was governed by Brahman kings.* 

The Sassanian coins indicate that the monument was erected about 
A. D. 600. 

A stupa belonging to approximately the same period, with an undis- 
turbed deposit of coins, was opened by Sir A. Cunningham at Baoti Pind 
in the Rawal-Pindi District, east of the Indus.* 

No stipa of later date than those at Hidda and Baoti Pind is, I 
believe, known either in Afghanistan or the Panjab, though I should be 
sorry to affirm that none such exist. 

These examples prove, as we had already learned from Hiuen Tsiang, 
that Buddhism, though sadly weakened at the beginning of the seventh 
century, was still alive, and show, which was hardly to be expected, that 
occasionally persons conld still be found willing to spend much time and 
money on works dedicated to the religion of Buddha. 

But these examples prove nothing in favour of the late continuance 
of the Gandhara school of sculpture. 

I do not think that any Indo-Hellenic sculpture was found associat- 
ed with the ruins of the Baoti Pind stupa. The published information 
concerning the architectural and sculptured decorations of the stupas near 
Jaldlabad is very meagre. So far as it goes, it indicates that, whatever 
may be the reason of the difference, the monuments in the upper Kabul 
valley do not display such manifest traces of Greeco-Roman influence as 
do those situate in the lower Kabul valley or Gandhara. Wilson speaks 
more than once of ‘“‘ plain mouldings” on the pilasters, and does not, 
I think, note any example of the Indo-Corinthian capital among the ruins 
of the Jalalabad topes. The date of these topes has, consequently, 
little bearing on the question concerning the chronology of the Gandhara 
sculptures. 

It is probable that these sculptures are the work of a special local 
school, working on the lines of Roman art under the patronage of 
the sovereigns who resided at the city now known as Peshawar. It 
seems clear that the head quarters of the school were at Peshawar, and 
that the special modification of Roman art, worked out by the artists of 
that city, never spread beyond the bounds of a comparatively small region 
in the vicinity of the capital. The connection between the Peshawar 
school and the architects and sculptors of interior India was, I believe, 
very slight, if it existed at all. 

I have ventured to assert positively that the Gandhara or Peshawar 

* Ariana Antiqua, pp. 44, 110, Pl, XVI, XVIII. 

+ Archeol, Rep., Vol. II, p. 141. 
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local school of sculpture followed the lines of Roman art, and is not the 
direct descendant of pure Greek art. This proposition of course is to 
be taken strictly as applying only to the Peshawar school. It does not 
apply to the case of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, nor to the sculptures 
at Buddha Gaya or Bharhut. The Sdnchi work too is probably free 
from Roman influence, and I cannot perceive any very clear traces of 
such influence at Amaravati, though I am not certain that it is alto- 
gether absent. The art work in some of the caves in Western India, 
on the other hand, was in all probability influenced by the specially 
Roman developments of Greek art. 

I pass by on the present occasion the wider questions suggested by 
an examination of the entire field of early Indian art, and confine 
myself to the discussion of the nature and degree of Roman influence 
on the local Gandhara or Peshawar school of sculpture, which is special- 
ly characterized bv the use for decorative purposes of the Indo-Corin- 
thian capital. 

A brief outline of some of the most material facts in the history 
of the intercourse between Rome and India will help my readers to 
appreciate more accurately the value of comparisons between Indian 
and Roman works, and to understand the bearing of such comparisons 
on the chronology of the Gandhara school. 

Roman influence was not felt by India until after the establishment 
of the empire of the Casars, and the subjugation of Egypt by Augustus ; 
and even during the reign of Augustus, the maritinae commerce be- 
tween Rome and India appears to have been conducted by Arab ships. 

The discovery or re-discovery of the course of the monsoon by 
Hippalos, about the middle of the first century A. D., first rendered 
it possible for Roman ships to reach the Indian shores. 

The overland trade between India and the Roman empire appears 
to have first attained large dimensions at about the same time. Pliny, 
who died A. D. 79, laments, in a well-known and often quoted passage, 
the heavy drain of gold from the capital towards the east, and his evi- 
dence is confirmed by the large number of coins of the early Roman 
empire which have been found in India. 

The overthrow of the Nabatewan kingdom of Petra in A. D. 105 
secured for Palymra the commercial preeminence on the principal 
land route between the Roman empire on one side and India and China 
on the other, and that city retained the preeminence thus gained until 
it was sacked by Aurelian in A. D. 273. Palymra was visited by the 
emperor Hadrian about the year A. D. 1380, and about A. D. 200, in the 
reign either of Septimus Severus, or of his son Caracalla, was made a 
Roman colony. 
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Active communication between the Roman empire and the far east 
was maintained during the third century, not only by the peaceful 
methods of commerce, but by the frequent oriental expeditions of the 
emperors. The disastrous war of Valerian with the king of Persia, 
A. D, 254—260, brought the armies of Rome into almost direct contact 
with India. 

The period of Palmyra’s commercial greatness, A. D. 105—273, coin- 
cided with the period of Roman military activity in the east, and in part 
with the prosperity of Alexandria, the emporium of the Indian sea-borne 
trade. This period, accordingly, is that during which Roman intercourse 
with India attained its maximum. “It was during the reigns of Severus 
[A. D. 194—211], his son Caracalla [A. D. 211—217], and the Pseudo- 
Antonines that Alexandria and Palmyra were most prosperous, and 
that Roman intercourse with India attained its height. The Roman 
literature gave more of its attention to Indian matters, and did not, as 
of old, confine itself to quotations from the historians of Alexander, or 
the narratives of the Seleucidan ambassadors, but drew its information 
from other and independent sources.” . 

The existence of such independent sources of information is ap- 
parent from the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, (who mentions Buddha 
and. stépas), Philostratus, Aflian, and other writers.* 

It so happened that at the date, A. D. 273, of the cruel destruction 
of Palmyra, Alexandria too had fallen into comparative decay. “It 
would,” of course, as Priaulx observes, ‘‘be absurd to suppose that 
the destruction of Palmyra, however much it affected, put an end to 
the Indian trade through the Persian Gulf.” The trade continued, and 
part of it passed for a time to Batné near the Euphrates, a day’s 
journey from Edessa.¢ But the Indo-Roman trade, though not stopped, 
was necessarily very much diminished in volume by the destruction of 
its overland, and the decay of its maritime emporium, and the intercourse 
between Rome and the far east became much more difficult and inter- 
mittent than it had been for about two centuries previously. 

The Alexandrian trade about this time seems to have been aban- 
doned by Roman ships, and to have depended on Arab vessels, as in the 
days of Augustus. In the reign of Constantine (A. D. 306—337) com- 
merce with the east revived, but the Roman ships seem to have rarely, 
if ever, ventured, beyond the Arabian Gulf of the Red Sea. 


* Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana and Indian Embassies to Rome, pp. 182, seqq. 
My remarks on the course of Roman trade with India are chiefly drawn from this 
valuable little book and Prof. Robertson Smith’s article on Palymra, in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

¢ Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana, etc., pp. 178, 233, 
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The known facts of the external relations between the Roman 
empire and India, therefore, apart from all esthetic criticism, suggest 
that, if Indian art was influenced by Roman art, the influence would have 
been most active during the period which may be defined, in round num- 
bers, as extending from A. D. 100 to 350. It would hardly be reasonable 
to expect that the partial interruption of intercourse between A. D. 273 
and 306 should be traceable in Indian art history, and it is not trace- 
able. 

I have named A. D. 100 as the approximate earliest possible 
anterior limit for Roman influence on Indian art, but, as a matter of fact, 
that date is too early. The name of Rome must of course have been 
long known to a greater or less extent in India, but I doubt if the 
Oriental would know much about the Roman empire, before the reign 
of Hadrian (A. D. 117—138), whose expeditions to Syria (circa A. D. 
130), and passion for building great edifices must have spread the fame 
of his power among the merchants of the east. I consider it impro- 
bable that Roman models could have affected Indian art before A. D. 
150. On the other hand, Roman influence continued to be felt by the 
arts of India after A. D. 350, and may not have completely disappeared 
for a century later. 

The ground has now been cleared for an examination in some detail 
of the Roman elements in the art of the Gandhara or Peshawar school. 
The general aspect of the figure sculptures and architectural decora- 
tions of that school is, as Mr. Fergusson perceived, distinctly Roman, 
but a vague assertion to that effect cannot convince anybody who has 
not acquired some familiarity with the art both of Rome and Gandhara. 
Detailed proofs are necessary to carry conviction to the mind of the 
ordinary reader. I shall now proceed to give some. 

‘‘Roman architecture, as we know it, dates only from about the 
Christian era, and the rapidity with which it spread from that time is 
something marvellous. Through nearly the whole extent of the Roman 
empire, through Asia Minor, Sicily, Britain, France, Syria, Africa,— 
with one great exception, Keypt,—all was Roman in moulding, orna- 
ment, details, the very style of carving, and the construction. No 
matter what the country of the architect, all seem to have lost their 
nationality when the Roman came, and to have adopted implicitly his 
system of design and decoration.. 

“Tt is not uncommon to find eraiicleg of Roman architecture 
completely overdone with ornament, every moulding carved, and every 
straight surface, whether vertical or horizontal, sculptured with foliage 
or characteristic subjects in relief.”* 


* Lewis and Street, article Architecture in Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edi- 
tion, pp. 418, 421, 
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To the list of countries above enumerated as having adopted the 
Roman system of design and decoration, the Lower Kabul Valley, 
though it never formed part of the Roman empire, must be added. 

So far as I understand the published plans and elevations, the 
Gandhara buildings show little Roman influence in their construction, 
though I should not venture to affirm that careful study might not 
reveal the existence of Roman elements in their plan and construction. 
However this may be, these buildings, like those of the provinces of 
the empire, were ‘“‘ Roman in moulding, ornament, details, and the very 
style of carving,’ and were characterized, like better known examples 
of Roman work, by excess of ornament, and by the lavish use for 
decorative purposes of crowded realistic compositions in high and low 


relief. 
Almost every frieze or panel from Gandhara is decorated with florid 


Corinthian pilasters, and numerous fragments of similar Corinthian 
capitals belonging to structural pillars have been found. No one can 
give the most cursory glance at a collection of Gandhara sculptures 
without being struck by the free employment of the Corinthian capital 
as anornament. No other Greco-Roman form of capital is used, though 
for a time the Indo-Persian form continued to dispute the field with its 
newly introduced rival. 

Such extensive and exclusive use of the Corinthian form of pillar is 
in itself decisive proof that the school characterized by it was dominated 
by Roman influence, and was not a direct descendant of Greek art. 

The case of Palmyra offers an exact parallel to what we see in 
Gandhara. ‘It is remarkable,” observes Wood, “that, except four Ionic 
half-columns in the temple of the sun, and two in one of the mausoleums, 
the whole is Corinthian, richly ornamented, with some striking beauties, 
and some as visible faults.”* | 

We find the same state of facts at the other great Syrian city of 
Baalbec, or Heliopolis, ‘‘ which, so far as it has been known to modern 
travellers, is a Roman city of the second century A. D. The Corinthian 
order of architecture—the favourite order of the Romans—prevails 
with few exceptions in its edifices. A Doric column, the supposed © 
clepsydra, is, indeed, mentioned by Wood and Dawkins, and the Ionic 
style is found in the interior of the circular temple;” but all else is 
Corinthian. 

The style of the great temples at Palmyra is later and more debased 
than that of the corresponding edifices at Baalbec. No building of impor- 
tance was erected at Palmyra after the sack of the city by Aurelian in 
A. D. 273, and the temples may be referred to the third century A. D., 


* Wood, Palmyra, p. 15. 
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having probably been erected during the reigns of Odenathus and 
Zenobia (A. D. 260—273.) 

During the period A. D. 105—273 Palmyra was the principal depdt 
of the overland trade between India and the west, and the caravans 
which were constantly passing and re-passing through it must have af- 
fected some exchange of ideas as well as of more material wares. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to believe that the example of Palmyra was one of 
the factors which influenced the Gandhara architects and sculptors in 
their adoption of the universally diffused Corinthian style.* 

The peculiarities of the Indo-Corinthian pillars have been briefly 
described in a previous page (pp. 117, 118). A 

Sir A. Cunningham holds that “at least all the fine examples” 
of the Indo-Corinthian style, such as the capitals found at Jamalgarhi, 
which are the finest known, should be ascribed to the same age as the 
temples with Ionic pillars at Taxila. 

This view appears to me altogether erroneous, and inconsistent with 
the observed facts. The Taxilan temples date from the beginning of the 
Christian era, and show no trace of the domination of Roman ideas of 
art. 

The Indo-Corinthian remains, on the other hand, bear on their face 
the most obvious resemblance to Roman work, and must consequently 
be later than the time when India and Rome came into contact. On 
historical grounds I have fixed the approximate date at which Roman 
forms of architectural decoration reached India as not earlier than A. D. 
150, and an examination of the Indo-Corinthian works fully confirms 
this inference drawn from the known facts of external history. 

It is, I venture to affirm, impossible that a florid adaptation of 
the Corinthian order, such as is universally employed in the buildings 
of Gadndhara Proper, could have attained such favour except under 
Roman influence. 

Pure Greek examples of the Corinthian order are extremely rare, 
while Roman examples are numbered by thousands. The Corinthian 
pillar, modified so freely, that no two specimens exactly agree, was the 
favourite architectural decoration employed by the builders of imperial 
Rome, and by those of the subject provinces, who followed the fashion set 
at the seat of government. 

I think I am perfectly accurate in asserting that Corinthian capitals, 
at all like those at Jamdlgarhi, were not produced anywhere in the world 
as early as the beginning of the Christian era, whereas plenty of capitals, 


* Prof. Robertson Smith’s articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, 
give excellent summaries of the present state of knowledge respecting Palmyra and 
Baalbec. 
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very like these, though differing in detail, were executed in various parts 
of the Roman world during the third and fourth centuries. 

The fact, (according to Sir A. Cunningham’s measurements), that 
the only two Indo-Corinthian bases of columns yet discovered do not 
differ widely from the bases of the pillars in the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, which was erected in B. C. 334, does not render credible the 
supposition that capitals similar to Roman work of the Antonine period 
were executed at the beginning of the Christian era. 

Mr. Fergusson described the Jamalgarhi capitals as being “‘ more 
Greek than Roman in the character of their foliage, but more Roman 
than Greek in the form of their volutes and general design. Perhaps,”’ 
he added, “‘it would be correct to say they are more Byzantine than 
either, but, till we have detailed drawings, and know more of their 
surroundings, it is difficult to give a positive opinion as to their age.”’* 

The great critic, with the imperfect materials at his command, 
might have felt a difficulty in deciding whether a given specimen was 
to be dated from A. D. 200 or 400, but he had no difficulty in seeing 
the strong Roman element which exists in all the specimens. Mr. 
Freeman has more than once called attention to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that human figures are inserted among the acanthus foliage of 
the Corinthian capitals in the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. 

‘““The artist,” he observes, ‘“‘has been so far from confining him- 
self to one prescribed pattern, either of volutes or acanthus leaves, that 
he has ventured to employ vigorously carved human or divine figures as 
parts of the enrichment of his capitals.” + 

Similar figures, employed just in the same way, occur in some of 
the Indo-Corinthian capitals from Jamalgarhi,and are described by their 
discoverer as follows :— 

‘“The human figures, which are introduced in the spaces between 
the acanthus leaves, are all small, and do not interfere in the least 
degree with the treatment of the foliage. When there is only one 
figure, it is always that of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and, when 
there are three figures, the middle one is of Buddha, and the others are 
attendant Arhans, These figures are never obtrusive, and they are 
always so placed that, to my eye, they harmonize most agreeably with 
the surrounding and overhanging foliage.’ 


* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 174. 

+ The quotation is copied from Cunningham, Archeol Rep., Vol. V, p. 193, 
where the original is said to be in an essay by Mr. Freeman published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine; but no exact reference is given. Mr. Freeman alludes briefly to the 
subject in his separately published essays on Italian architecture. 

{ Cunningham, Archeol Rep., Vol, V, p. 193. On the same page the author 
makes an unfortunate slip, and places Caracalla “ in the beginning of the first century 
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Whatever be the esthetic merits or demerits of the practice of 
introducing human figures into the Corinthian capital, it was a Roman 
practice. No one will contend that the capitals in the Baths of Cara- 
calla are imitations of those in the Gdndhdra monasteries. It follows 
that the Gdndhdra capitals are imitated either from those in the Baths 
of Caracalla, or others of similar design of the same period. The reign 
of Caracalla extended from A. D. 211 to 217; and the necessary infer- 
ence is that the Jamalgarhi capitals with human figures are later than 
mee. 217. 

This inference as to the date of the Jamalgarhi sculptures derived 
from the character of the capitals is in complete accordance with the 
conclusions deducible from an examination of the style of the sculptures 
in relief, 

Before quitting the topic of the Indo-Corinthian capitals, it is only 
just that I should complete the account of Mr. Fergusson’s views as to 
their date. He argues that their form argues a date later than the reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 306—337), after which time “the design of the 
capitals went wild, if the expression may be used. The practice of 
springing arches from them, instead of supporting horizontal architraves, 
required a total change, and in the West it produced exactly the same 
effects that we find in Gdéndhdra.* The capitals for instance, in the 
churches of St. Demetrius and that now known as the Eski Jouma of 
Jouma at Salonica, both built in theearly part of the 5th century, are 
almost identical in design with these, and many of the churches in Asia 
Minor and Syria show the same ‘abandon’ in design, through frequent- 
ly in another direction.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Fergusson is right in comparing the 
Gandhara capitals with those of the two Syrian churches belonging to 
the early part of the fifth century which he names, and that a general 
resemblance exists between the objects compared. Such a general re- 
semblance is quite natural, even if there be an interval of fifty or a hun- 
dred years between the Syrian and the Indian pillars. But, if Mr. 
Fergusson intended to suggest that the Jamalgarhi pillars were exe- 


of the Christian era,’’ and thence argues for the early date of the sculptures. Mr: 
Fergusson, in correcting this accidental error, allowed himself to fall into a similar 
one, and dated the baths of Caracalla in the reign of Constantine. 

* Indian and Hastern Architecture, p. 178, with references to Texier and 
Pullan’s Byzantine Architecture, and De Vogiié’s Syrie Centrale. The Syrian 
pillars figured by De Vogiié display certainly a great ‘abandon’ of design, but they 
have no resemblance whatever to the Gdndhara forms. I except, of course, the 
comparatively regular Corinthian capitals at Palmyra and Baalbec, which are not 
much dissimilar from the Gandhara varieties. 

Ww 
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cuted subsequent to the reign of Constantine, I cannot agree with him. 
They belong rather to the Antonine period, and may be referred with 
approximate correctness to A. D. 250, the Indian development being 
necessarily a little later than its Roman original. 

I do not know whether true structural arches, carried on Corin- 
thian pillars, were employed in the construction of the Gandhara monas- 
teries or not, but it is probable that they were; for the reliefs show 
numerous examples of arches carried on such pillars, and used as deco- 
ration. 

Mr. Fergusson’s hint that it would perhaps be more accurate to 
call the Indo-Corinthian capitals Byzantine than either Greek or Roman 
does not seem to me a fruitful one. The term Byzantine may, of course, 
be used with reference to any Roman art of the fourth century,* to 
which period some of the Gandhara sculptures must be referred, but 
it generally connotes the formal, hieratic, and long stationary style of 
later date, The good Gandhara works do not seem to me to be charac- 
terized by the hieratic stiffness which isthe special note of Byzantine 
art, although some of them are closely related to works executed in 
the reign of Constantine ; and when the school began to decay, the art 
of Gandhara passed, not into Byzantine formalism, but into Hindt 
barbarism. 

When Mr. Fergusson wrote, the erroneous date which he assumed 
for the Amaravati rails, and the inferences which he drew from the 
discovery of the coin of Yago Varman in the great tope at Manikyala 
predisposed him to assign an unduly late date to the Gandhara school. 

Mr. Fergusson rightly observed that some of the Gandhara sculp- 
tures might be mistaken for early Christian works, but he did not 
follow out the hint thus given, and the remark, though perfectly true, 
has not attracted much attention. He supported the observation by a 
cursory reference to the early Christian sarcophagi and ivories. I have 
examined the fine collection of ivories, original and casts, in the South 
Kensington Museum, and, while admitting that some have really an 
artistic relation with the Gandhara work, I venture to think that the 
relation is not very close. 

The representation of Christ standing under a small arch, support- 
ed on fluted columns, with florid capitals of a modified Corinthian form, 
as seen on the front of the Brescia casket, dating from the fifth or sixth 
century, is undoubtedly akin to the Gandhara representations of Buddha; 
and the procession of Joseph and his brethren on the Ravenna chair 
recalls, though less vividly, some of the processional scenes of the 


* Constantinople was formally consecrated as the New Rome in A. D. 880. 


A. 


> 
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Indian reliefs.* But the ivories do not seem to me to be exactly con- 
temporary with the Indian work. 

The closest parallels to the Gandhara sculptures in relief are to be 
found among the remains of early Christian art, though not among the 
ivory carvings. These parallels are to be found in a place where we 
should hardly expect them, the Catacombs of Rome. 

It would be impossible by any number of pages of mere description 
to bring home to the reader’s mind the reality of the likeness here 
asserted, but a comparison of the heliogravure plates of the Gandhara 
sculptures edited by Major Cole with the similar plates of the sculptures 
in the Catacombs in Roller’s work will convince any one who takes 
the trouble to make it that the connection between the two, however 
it came to pass, is very close indeed.+ 

I shall merely give references to the plates in M. Roller’s book 
which closely resemble Major Cole’s. 

Pl. XLII. A sarcophagus, “ & demi-paien, 4 demi-chrétien,” from 
the cemetery of Callixtus, and probably dating from the third century. 
The arrangement of the whole composition much resembles that of 
many of the Gandhara reliefs, and the posture of the figure of Psyche 
is nearly identical with that of Prajapati in the Nativity group from the 
upper monastery at Nuttu, described ante, p. 124. 

Pl. XLIV. Sarcophagus of St. Constantia, with vintage scenes 
and genii; 4th century. 

Pl. XLV. Sarcophagus from the Basilica of St. Paul, with various 
scenes of the life of Christ and His disciples, sculptured in high relief ; 
4th century. The scenes in this composition are not separated by 
columns. The resemblance in general effect to some of the best Gan- 
dhara sculptures is very strong. 


* Westwood, Descriptive Catalogue of the Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington 
Musewm (1876), Pl. II, III. Compare the large Catalogue of Original Ivories in the 
same Museum by Maskell (1872), and the little hand-book by the same writer, 
entitled Jvories, Ancient and Medieval. Other references are given by Fergusson in 
I. and H. Architecture, p. 182. 

+ Les Catacombes de Rome, Histoire de lV’ Art et des Croyances Religieuses 
pendant les premiers Siécles du Christianisme, par Théophile Roller, Paris, Vve. A. 
Morel et Cie.; 2 vols. large folio n. d., with 100 heliogravure plates. Readers who 
cannot obtain access to this work or De Rossi’s publications may verify the compari- 
son made by reference to “‘ Roma Sotterranea, or an Account of the Roman Cata- 
combs especially of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus; compiled from the works of 
Commendatore De Rossi, with the consent of the author. New edition, rewritten 
and greatly enlarged, by Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D. D., Canon of Birmingham, 
and Rev. W. R. Brownlow, M. A., Canon of Plymouth;’ 2 volumes, 8vo., London, 
Longman’s, Green and Co., 1879, with numerous engravings. 
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Pl. XZVIIT. Resurrection of Lazarus, and other incidents ; 4th, 
or possibly, 5th century. The thick, stumpy figures much resemble 
some of those in reliefs from Nuttu and Sanghao. 

Pl. XLIX. Sarcophagus of 4th or 5th century, with a long row 
of worshippers. 

Pl. LIV. Representation of an agapé feast; 5th century. The 
winged genii and other figures much resemble those seen in Gandhara 
art. 

Pl. LVIILI. Sarcophagus of Constantine in the Lateran Museum; 
4th century. Relief sculptures with intercolumniations and architrave. 
Christ is seated in the centre compartment, like Buddha in the Gan- 
dhara compositions.. 

Pl. LIX. The celebrated sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, dated 
A. D. 359. Various scenes are represented in panels divided by 
columns. The style is very similar to that of good Gandhara work. 

Pl. LX. Five sarcophagi of the 4th century ; various subjects. 

Pl. LXVIII, Adoration of the magi; 4th century, compare the 
Gandhara representation of the four kings offering the precious bowls to 
Buddha. One example of this is in the Lahore Museum, No. 405 of 
Cunningham’s Descriptive List, and another, (or possibly the same 
work), is figured by Major Cole. 

Pl. LXIX. The Epiphany; 4th century. 

Pl. LXXVI. Elijah ascending to heaven in a four-horsed chariot ; 
4th, or possibly 3rd, century. 

Pl. LXXXI. Sarcophagus, probably of about dth century. 

Pl. LXXXIT. Sarcophagus of 5th century. 

Pl. LXXXVII. Worship of the labarum symbol, the cross enclosed 
in a circle, elevated in the centre compartment of an intercolumniated 
relief ; 5th century. 

This composition has a very strong resemblance to the representation 
of the worship of the Trisil, the emblem of the Buddhist faith, in 
Major Cole’s volume. 

It is, as I have said, impossible by means of mere verbal description 
to express the intimate relation which exists between the art of 
Gandhara, and these Christian sculptures from the Catacombs, which 
range in date from about A. D. 250 to 450; butit is equally impossible for 
any person to compare photographs of the two sets of objects, and to failin 
perceiving the likeness, in some cases almost amounting to identity, of 
style and treatment. The evident analogy, too, between the representa- 
tions of the Buddha and the Christ shows that there is a substantial 
identity of subject, veiled under difference of name, as well as in treat- 
ment. The facts invite speculation as to the possibility and probability 
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of an appreciable amount of Christian influence on the later development 
of Buddhism, but I cannot venture at present to embark on the tempt- 
ing, though perilous, sea of conjecture to which such speculation would 
lead me. 

I have shown above that no difficulty exists in supposing that Indian 
art may have been affected by the Palmyrene variety of the cosmopolitan 
Roman style. Inasmuch as that style was cosmopolitan, it is impossible 
to say that any given Indian adaptation of a Roman model was bor- 
rowed from the art of Palmyra or any other particular locality. If we 
find an Indian sculpture nearly identical with one at Palmyra, all that 
can be safely asserted is, that both have a common origin, and date 
from approximately the one period, while there is no reason why the 
Indian imitation should not have been copied directly from a Palmyrene 
model. 

Bearing in mind these explanations, 1t is interesting to observe that 
a frieze from the upper monastery at Nuttu, reproduced in Major Cole’s 
Plate 16, figure 1, is substantially identical with the Palmyrene frieze 
engraved in Wood’s Plate 41. 

The latter adorns a building which bears an inscription recording 
the execution of repairs during the reign of Diocletian (A. D. 284—305), 
who kept a garrison at Palmyra, but the building, and the frieze with 
which it is decorated, probably were erected about the middle of the 
third century. 

The Nuttu design consists of a vine stem, knotted into five circles, 
forming small panels ; the first of which, to the left, contains leaves only, 
the second is occupied by a boy or Genius plucking grapes, the third 
exhibits two boys playing with a goat, the fourth displays a rudely 
executed goat sitting up and nibbling the vine, and the fifth represents 
a boy plucking grapes. 

At Palmyra, the figures of the boys and goats are wanting, but the 
design of the knotted vine is absolutely identical with that in the frieze 
from Nuttu, and the two works cannot be far apart in date. Somewhat 
similar scroll patterns are common in Roman art, and occur occasionally 
in other works of the Gandhara school. 

The porphyry sarcophagus of St. Constantia, executed in the reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 306—337), to which I have already referred 
(ante, p. 165), is adorned with a relief exhibiting the pressing of grapes 
by winged cupids, set in scrolls of vine-stems, bearing a general resem- 
blance to the design of the Nuttu frieze. The subsidiary garland, 
acanthus leaf, and animal decorations of St. Constantia’s sarcophagus 
all have a strong likeness to the Nuttu sculptures and other works of 
the Gandhara school. 


* 
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I venture to maintain with some confidence that I cannot be far 
wrong in assuming A. D. 300 as an approximate mean date for the 
remains of the upper monastery at Nuttu. This chronological determi- 
nation is of special value because the sculptures from this site, though 
extremely various in subject, are probably all contemporaneous, - or 
nearly so. The whole site occupied an area measuring only about 80 by 
60 feet, and 79 objects were found within this small space. Most of 
these are stone sculptures, which lay round two small stdépas, each ten 
feet in diameter, that occupied the centre of the building. Fragments 
of plaster figures were found at a distance of a few feet from the minia- 
ture stupas.* 

The varied collection of sculptures obtained within this small space 
comprises the Nativity Scene, (ante, p. 123), the very elegant figure 
ofa woman standing under a conventional palm-tree, (ante, p. 124), 
a specimen of the adaptation of the Rape of Ganymede, (ante, p. 134), 
two examples of the death-bed scene or parinirvana, (ante, p. 125), and 
numerous figures of Buddha associated with his disciples, the master 
being sometimes represented with both shoulders draped, and wearing 
moustaches, (ante, p. 127). 

It seems reasonable to suppose that sculptures obtained within such 
a very limited area, and belonging to one school of art, cannot be very 
widely separated from one another in date. It is not likely that they 
were all executed in a single year, but, for the purposes of art history, 
they may be safely regarded as contemporaneous. 

If then I am right in fixing A. D. 300 as the approximate date for 
this group of subjects, a valuable standard for the chronology of the 
whole school has been rendered available, and we learn that,.at the date 
specified, all the subjects named had been adopted by Buddhist artists 
as proper themes for the exercise of their skill, 

I cannot attempt to indicate every instance in which the art of 
Gaéndhara appears to be an echo of that of imperial Rome, and shall 
quote but few more such instances. The representation of a long roll 
or undulated garland carried by boys is one of the commonest subjects 
treated in the Gandhara friezes. A specimen is thus described by Dr. 
Anderson ;—‘* G. 94, a to d.—Four portions of a frieze. Children 
supporting on their shoulders a long undulated garland, on which are 
tied bunches of grapes, and other ornaments; in the drooping folds 
above which, in some, appear the busts and heads of winged human 
figures, and, in one, a bird of prey with extended wings, while, in 
others, the intervals are filled with floral devices.’’+ 


* Cole, Second Report, p. cxxiii, Pl. 6 (plan and elevation). 


+ Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 241. Cf. Cole’s heliogravure plate 7, figures 
reo 
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Numerous illustrations might be quoted in proof of the proposition 
that designs of this class are Roman in origin, but I shall content my- 
self with referring to one, a frieze found in the Palestrina territory, 
probably dating from the time of Constantine, which represents a very 
large garland carried by boys.* 

The same subject occurs repeatedly in the sculptures of Amara- 
vati, though treated in more Indian style. A notable distinction be- 
tween the methods of treatment in Gandhara and at Amaravati is that 
the Gandhara artists always give the roll an imbricated surface, such as 
is commonly seen in Roman art, whereas the Amaravati sculptors mark 
the surface with lines in a manner of their own. But I suspect that at 
Amaravati, as well as in Gandhara, the motive was borrowed from 
Roman art. 

The Buddhist artists, following the usual Indian practice, con- 
verted the foreign motive to the purposes of their own ceremonial, and, 
as Sir A. Cunningham has pointed out, used the Roman garland to re- 
present the light serpentine frame of bamboo covered with tinsel, which 
was carried in procession at Buddhist festivals, as it is to this day in 
Burma. 

I have already referred to the fact that the conventional re- 
presentation of the parinirvana or death-bed of Buddha is borrowed from 
the sculptures of Roman sarcophagi or Greco-Roman sepulchral reliefs 
(ante, p. 126). 

I have also mentioned (ante, p. 136) that the representations of 
winged animals, and marine monsters, and the comic friezes of boys 
riding on lions and other beasts, so common in the early Buddhist 
sculptures both of Gandhara and India Proper, are ultimately derived 
from the works of the Alexandrian schools of Greek art, which are 
supposed to trace their parentage to Scopas. 

The early examples of this class of subjects which occur in the 
interior of India, and are prior in date to the establishment of the 
Roman empire, must be imitations of Greek models. In all probability 
the artists of Buddha Gaya and Bharhut obtained their knowledge of 
these foreign forms by means of the sea commerce conducted with 
- Alexandria through the inland depot of Ozene (Ujjain), and the port 
of Barygaza (Bharoch).+ At Amaravatiit is possible that the channel 
of communication was Roman. 

The Gdndhara compositions dealing with similar subjects should be 
compared, not with Greek art, but with the representations of the 


* Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino, Vol. VII, pl. XXXV. 
+ See the Introduction to McCrindle’s translation of the Periplus of the 


Erythraan Sea, 
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Triumph of Bacchus, and of processions of the Genii Bacchiciand _ 
Genii Circenses, many examples of which may be seen in Visconti’s 
plates, and in other illustrated works on Roman art. 

It is not easy to determine the chronological sequence of the vari- 
ous remains in the Yusufzai country. 

““The principal groups of ruins,” remarks Sir A. Cunningham, 
“are at Shahbazgarhi, Sawaldher, and Sahri Bahlol in the plain; and 
at Ranigat, Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-Bahi, and Kharkai in the hills. 
There are similar remains at many other places, as at Topi, Ohind, 
and Zeda in Utmanzai; at Turli, Bakshali, and Gharyali in Stidam; 
and at Matta and Sanghao in Linkhor.”’* 

To this list must be added the ruins of the monasteries at Mian 
Khan and Nuttu, which le close to those at Sanghao, and were ex- 
plored by Major Cole. 

The buildings and sculptures of Jamalgarhi were the first described, 
and are the best known. It is very unfortunate that no accurate record 
has been kept in many cases of the exact site where certain sculptures 
were found, and the consequent uncertainty greatly hinders satisfactory 
discussion. But it is certain that by far the largest proportion of the 
specimens of Gandhara art in the Indian Museum at Calcutta came from 
Jamalgarhi, and that some of the best specimens in the British Museum 
came from the same locality. ‘The Gandhara school was in its prime when 
the Jamalgarhi sculptures were executed. I have shown (ante, p. 163) 
that the Indo-Corinthian capitals found there are later than A D. 217. 
So far as I can see at present, the Jamalgarhi remains do not vary much 
in style, and their execution cannot be extended over a very long period. 
The best may be dated A. D. 250, and the latest A. D. 300. Of course, 
all such dates must be regarded as mere approximations in round 
numbers. 

I have adduced (ante, p. 168) reasons for believing that the sculp- 
tures from the upper monastery at Nuttu are slightly later, dating 
from about A. D. 300. Those from the lower monastery at the same 
site belong to the same period. 

The Sanghao sculptures, which are fully illustrated by Major Cole, 
are in general contemporaneous with those at Nuttu, but some of the 
Sanghao works look a little later. 

Many of the sculptures from Mian Khan, which are illustrated by 
Major Cole’s heliogravures Nos. 23 to 30 inclusive, seem to me superior 
in execution to, and more Greek in style than, those from other 
sites. But very little difference can be discerned between the work at 


* Archaeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 5. 
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Mian Khan and the best at Jamalgarhi. Some of the Mian Khan | 
specimens may be as old as A. D. 200, though none, I should think, 
are older. 

As to Kharkai no detailed information is available. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham merely notes that he saw a large collection of sculptures from 
this locality in the possession of Mr. Beckett, and that he obtained a 
considerable number himself ‘‘ similar in all respects to the sculptures 
that have been dug up at other places.”* Inasmuch as Sir A. Cunning- 
ham’s criticisms are chiefly concerned with the objects obtained at Jamal- 
garhi, it may be assumed that the Kharkai sculptures are not remote 
in date from those procured at that locality. 

“The remains at Sawaldher, 25 miles to the east of Jamalgarhi, 
are mostly covered by the houses of the village, and are, therefore, 
inaccessible. It is believed, however, that some of the finest specimens 
in the Lahore Museum were obtained at this place by Dr. Bellew.’’t 
If this belief be correct, the SAwaldher ruins must be as old as those at 
Mian Khan, and it is possible that some of the buildings may have been 
older, and contained works tracing their parentage directly to Greek 
art. Itis a great pity that the objects in the Lahore Museum were not 
properly labelled. 

The excavations at Sahri Bahlol proved that the site had been 
eccupied in very ancient times, perhaps as early as B. C. 2,000,f and 
the existence of the stzpas, containing the broken statue imbedded in it, 
proves that Buddhist votaries occupied the place as late as A. D. 500 
or 600 (A. D. ante, p. 155). The broken statue was particularly well 
executed, and presumably may be referred to the third century. 

The information respecting the sculpture at Takht-i-Bahi is very 
scanty. Mr. Fergusson, from examination of photographs, judged that 
the remains at this place are of considerably later date than those at 
Jamalgarhi, and his judgment on a question of relative date is entitled 
to the greatest respect. 

At Takht-i-Bahi, a court was excavated, surrounded on three sides 
by lofty chapels, each of which seems to have enshrined a colossal 
plaster statue of Buddha, some twenty feet, or more, in height. Such 
colossal plaster images do not appear to belong to a very early stage of 
' Buddhist art, and their presence confirms Mr. Fergusson’s suggestion 
that the remains at Takht-i-Bahi should be placed late in the series. 
Perhaps A. D. 400 to 450 may be assigned as a tentative date. 

To sum up, I accept the numismatic evidence, agreeing as it 


* Archeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 54. 
Feta Wiad: 
t Ibid., p. 38 
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does with the architectural, that the Ionic pillars found in two temples 
at Taxila, east of the Indus, date from about. the beginning of the 
Christian era, and are, with the exception of a very few sculptures of 
the same period, the earliest known examples of Indo-Hellenic work 
in the Panjib. These pillars I regard as results of the operation 
of Hellenistic, as distinguished from Roman, influence. Hellenistic 
ideas can also be traced in the early Buddhist sculptures, which were 
executed prior to the establishment of the empire of the Cesars, 
at Bharhut, Buddha Gaya, and other places in the interior of India. 

The sculptures from the Yusufzai country, the kingdom of Gan- 
dhara properly so called, which lies west of the Indus, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Peshawar, are, I believe, the work of a local school, 
probably founded by a foreign colony, which drew its inspiration directly 
from Roman, and only remotely from Greek art. This local school 
may be conveniently designated either as the Gandhara or Peshawar 
school. The name Greco-Buddhist proposed by Dr. Leitner cannot be 
asserted to be incorrect, all Roman being only a modification of Greek 
art, but the term Romano-Buddhist would be much more appropriate. — 

I cannot say what circumstances caused the establishment at Pesha- 
war of this peculiar local school, but I do not agree with Sir A. Cun- 
ningham in associating it with Kanishka and his immediate successors 
of the Kushan dynasty, A. D. 80 to 200. On the contrary, I am of 
opinion that the earliest works of the Romano-Buddhist school of Pesha- 
war date from about A. D. 200, and that all the sculptures of any con- 
siderable degree of artistic merit were executed between that date and 
A. D. 350. The style probably lingered in decay as late as A. D. 450, 
but not later. 

It follows that I hold that there is a wide interval, at present 
unbridged, between the scanty remains of early Indo-Hellenic work 
in the Panjab, and the abundant specimens of later Indo-Roman work. 

The style of the Romano-Buddhist sculpture and architectural 
decoration shows some affinity with the style of the great temples at 
Palymra and Baalbec, belonging to the second and third centuries A. D., 
but its closest relationship, (and the connection is very close indeed), 
is with the Roman Christian sculpture of the period A. D. 250-450, as 
seen in the catacombs. 

[Tam well aware that the opinions above expressed are open to 
dispute, and that lam Hable to be thought over-venturesome for express- 
ing them in such positive language. They are, however, the result of 
a careful and prolonged study of the subject, and 1 submit them for 
discussion in the confidence that a distinct expression of definite opinions 
will bring out clearly the issues to be decided, and prepare the way for 
final judgment. 
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Section VI. Tur Inptan ScHoous oF PAINTING. 


The mention of an Indian school of painting must seem absurd to 
a reader acquainted only with modern India, where no trace of the 
existence of pictorial art can be discerned, unless the pretty, thouch 
conventional, miniatures which a few craftsmen at Delhi are still able 
to execute, be counted as an exception. 

The paintings exhibited in the show rooms of Rajas’ palaces, and 
the decorations of modern temples and private houses are scarcely more 
deserving of the name of art than the caricatures scribbled by boys on 
the wall of their schoolroom. In the India of to-day painting and 
sculpture are both lost arts. The little feeling for beauty that sur- 
vives is almost confined to small bodies of skilled artizans, and is with 
them rather the inherited aptitude of the members of a guild for the 
work of their trade, than a genuine artistic taste. This statement may 
seem very shocking to the amiable gentlemen who, of late years, have 
bestowed unmeasured praise upon the esthetic merits of Indian carpets, 
shawls, vases, and so forth, but ’tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true. 

My concern, however, is with the past rather than the present, and 
I must not tilt against South Kensington windmills. Whatever be the 
merits of modern productions, ancient India certainly produced paint- 
ings which deserve to be ranked as works of art. They do not, I 
believe, deserve a very high rank, when compared with the world’s 
masterpieces—no Indian art work does—but they are entitled to a re- 
spectable place among the second or third class. The utter inability 
of the modern Hind to express anything human or divine with either 
brush or chisel produces in the mind of the European observer in India 
a feeling of surprise when he finds a sculpture or painting which can 
be described as the work of an artist, and admits of comparison with 
the productions of Hurope, and inclines him to exaggerate the merit 
of his treasure trove. The Gdndhdra or Peshawar sculptures, which 
have formed the principal subject of this paper, would be admitted by 
most persons competent to form an opinion, to be the best specimens of 
the plastic art ever known to exist in India. Yet even these are only 
echoes of the second rate Roman art of the third and fourth centuries. 
In the elaboration of minute, intricate, and often extremely pretty, 
ornamentation on stone, it is true, the Indian artists are second to none. 
The stone-cutters in Gandhara and at Amaravati display the same skill 
in drawing elaborate patterns, and the same skill in executing them, 
which we now admire in the work of the modern carpet-weavers and 
vase-makers. But in the expression of human passions and emotions 
Indian art has completely failed, except during the time when it was 
held in Greco-Roman leading strings, and it has scarcely at any time 
essayed an attempt to give visible form to any divine ideal. 
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Such being the deficiencies of Indian sculpture, the same may be 
looked for in Indian painting. 

The sculptures of Gandhara, Amardvati, and the Western Caves 
frequently show traces of paint, from which it appears that the Indians 
adopted the common Greek practice of using colour to heighten the 
effect of sculpture. No Indian coloured sculpture, however, has suffi- 
ciently retained the pigment to allow modern critics to judge of the 
effect produced. In Gandhara the gilder’s art was freely employed, 
in addition to that of the painter, in order to add to the magnificence 
of sculpture. Such extraneous aids, whether employed by Greeks or 
Indians, seem to our modern taste derogatory rather than helpful to 
the dignity of sculpture, and, this being so, we need not regret the loss 
of the pigment and gilding, which would in our eyes have vulgarized ~ 
sculptures, which we can honestly admire as they stand in naked stone. 

But, besides these questionable expedients, the artists of ancient 
India knew how to supplement sculpture by the art of painting in forms 
recognized by all to be legitimate. Mr. Fergusson expresses the con- 
fident belief that paintings, such as are commonly called frescoes, con- 
tributed to the decoration of the Gandhara monasteries. It is very 
probable that his belief was well founded, but no scrap of any such 
painting has yet been found, and at present a Gandhara school of paint- 
ing has only a hypothetical existence. 

In Western India the destroying hand of time has been a little 
more merciful, and has spared enough of the ancient paintings to show 
that during the first five centuries of the Christian era India possessed 
artists who could paint pictures of, at least, respectable merit. 

Fragments of paintings on walls and ceilings can be detected in the 
cave temples of the Bombay Presidency at several sites, but the only 
localities where intelligible pictures have survived, so far as is known 
at present, are Ajanté in the Nizam’s dominions and Bagh in the district 
of Rath in the south of Malwa. The paintings at the latter place are 
known only from brief descriptions in Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess’ 
works, which are not sufficient to form the basis for critical dis- 
cussion.* 

Our knowledge of ancient Indian painting is practically restricted 
to the pictures on the walls and ceilings of the celebrated caves at Ajanta. 
No attempt has yet been made to discuss methodically these interesting 


* Cave Temples of India, pp. 363-366; and Notes on Bauddha Rock Temples of 
Ajantd, pp. 94, 95. Recently a series of remarkable Jain paintings has been dis- 
covered at Tirumalai, 30 miles south of Vellore in the Madras Presidency. The 
paintings belong to two distinct periods, but their dates have not yet been deter- 
mined, (Proc. Govt. of Madras, No. 8038, Public, dated 11th June, 1887.) 
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paintings, or to determine definitely their place in the history of art.* 
I think that any qualified critic who undertakes the study of these 
works will find that they are well worth attentive examination, from 
the points of view both of the archeologist and the artist, but such 
qualified critic, competent to grasp alike archeological and artistic 
problems, has not yet come forward. 

I cannot pretend to write a criticism on the Ajanta paintings. I 
have not had time to study them minutely, nor have I the technical 
knowledge requisite to enable me to determine their esthetic value. 
But I am fully persuaded that they are to be numbered among the fruits 
of foreign teaching, either by Greeks, or Roman pupils of Greek masters, 
and, holding this opinion, | cannot omit all notice of them from an 
essay which aims at giving a general, though imperfect, view of the 
manner and degree of Greeco-Roman influence on the art and other 
elements of the civilization of ancient India. 

At Ajanta fragments of painting exist in thirteen caves, but the 
principal remains are found in seven. ‘The Ajantd pictures are not 
frescoes in the true acceptation of the term. The painting was executed 
on a coat of thin, smooth plaster, the thickness of an egg-shell, which 
was laid on a groundwork composed of a mixture of cowdung and pul- 
verized trap, rice-husks being sometimes added to increase the binding 
properties of the mixture.” 

As regards the style of the pictures Mr. Griffiths’ general criticism 
is to the effect that there is “‘ little attention paid to the science of art— 
a general crowding of figures into a subject, regard being had more to 


* The most competent account of the Ajanta paintings yet published is that given 
in the second work referred to in the preceding note. The full title of the book is 
* No. 9, Archeological Survey of Western India. Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples 
of Ajanta, their Paintings and Sculptures, and on the Paintings of the Bagh Caves, 
Modern Bauddha Mythology, etc. By J. Burgess, M. R. A.S., etc., Bombay, 4to. ; 
Printed by order of Government at the Government Central Press, 1879.” This 
work ig now out of print, and sells at double its original price. It is illustrated 
by twenty-nine plates, uncoloured, fifteen of which are devoted to the paintings. 

Four pretty good uncoloured plates illustrate Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s paper 
on the paintings in Vol. XLVII (1878) of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

The architecture and sculpture of the Ajanta caves are discussed with great 
fulness in Vol. IV of the Reports of the Archeological Survey of Western India, 
and are there illustrated by splendid autotype plates, but the paintings are scarcely 
noticed in that volume. 

The volume of Notes, the full title of which has been given above, belongs to 
a series of minor treatises in paper covers, issued by the Bombay Government 
preliminary to the publication of the costly and elaborate series of Reports. 

¢ Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 152. 
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the truthful rendering of a story than to a beautiful rendering of it :— 
not that they discarded beauty, but they did not make it the primary 
motive of representation.”* 

The range of date of the Ajanta paintings is very nearly the same 
as that of the Gandhara sculptures, though some of the former are 
earlier, and some may be a hundred years, or even more, later than any 
of the latter. The earliest paintings at Ajanta, those on the side walls of 
Cave No. X, are referred by Mr. Burgess to the latter part of the second 
century A. D. To a large extent the Gandhara and Ajanta works are 
certainly contemporary, and it is primd facie probable that, if the sculp- 
tures echo the ideas of the art of imperial Rome, paintings of the same 
period should not have escaped the influence of the cosmopolitan canons 
of taste which then determined the forms of art. Iam not prepared to 
prove in detail the Greek or Roman parentage of the Ajanta paintings, 
but I have little doubt that critical study will prove them to be more 
Roman than Greek. Their realism, on which Mr. Griffiths comments, 
is one of the most characteristic features of the Gandhara sculptures, 
and is thoroughly Roman. Some of the panels, too, filled with elegant 
floral decorations are extremely like Roman work in appearance. 

The Gandhara sculptures are so closely related to the Christian 
sculptures in the Catacombs of Rome, that I venture to suggest that 
it would be worth while to compare the paintings in the Catacombs 
with those in the Ajanta caves. A hasty comparison of copies of both 
led me to suppose that they might be related, but I am not in a position 
to offer a definite opinion on the subject. 

The neglect of years has, it is understood, in great part destroyed 
the original paintings at Ajanta, and, unfortunately, the fine copies in 
oils, on which Major Gill spent many years, were mostly consumed by 
the fire at the Crystal Palace in 1860. <A few of his copies then escaped, 
but, I believe, perished in a later fire at South Kensington. Mr. Griffiths, 
of the Bombay School of Art, has since made a fresh set of copies 
of a portion of the paintings, and these copies are now exhibited in 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington. The ordinary visitor, how 
ever, can be little impressed by them, in the absence of descriptive 
labels or catalogue to indicate the history, meaning, or artistic value of the 
paintings. I should add that, notwithstanding his remarks on the subor- 
dinate place given to beauty as compared with realism in the Ajanta paint- 
ings generally, Mr. Griffiths bestows very high praise on particular compo- 
sitions, and his judgment is supported by the great authority of Mr. 


* Indian Antiquary, Vol. III, pp. 25-28. So far as I am aware, Mr. Griffiths’ 
report has not been published in full. Considerable extracts from it are given in the 
Indian Antiquary, and in Mr. Burgess’ Notes. 
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Fergusson. One of the most remarkable paintings is in the hall of Cave 
No. XVI, and is supposed to date from the sixth century. The subject 
is the death of a lady, apparently a princess. The treatment of it has 
elicited from Mr. Fergusson the comment that “Mr. Griffiths very 
justly remarks on this picture that ‘for pathos and sentiment and the 
unmistakeable way of telling its story this picture, I consider, cannot be 
surpassed in the history of art. The Florentines could have put better 
drawing, and the Venetians better colour, but neither could have thrown 
greater expression into it,’ ”’* 

Mr. Fergusson also quotes with approval the criticism of Mr. 
Griffiths on a painting depicting flying figures in the so- called Zodiac 
Cave, No. XVII :— 

‘Whether we look at its purity of outline, or the elegance of the 
grouping, it is one of the most pleasing of the smaller paintings at 
Ajanta, and more nearly approaches the form of art found in Italy in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than any other example there. The 
easy upward motion of the whole group is rendered in a manner that 
could not easily be surpassed.” + 

Whether these panegyrics are overstrained or not I shall not 
attempt to decide, but I am fully persuaded that no art at all deserving 
of such praise was ever born on Indian soil. 

“‘ India, meditated, brooded, elaborated, but the originating imagina- 
tion is not found in the dream-life.’”’t 

Whoever seriously undertakes the critical study of the paintings 
at Ajanta and Bagh will find, I have no doubt, that the artists drew 
their inspiration from the West, and, I think, he will also find that their 
style is a local development of the cosmopolitan art of the contemporary 
Roman Empire. 


Section VII. Tur Art or CormnaGe In INDIA. 


The opinion expressed by Lenormant that the mechanical process 
of coining money, properly so called, was unknown to the Indians until 
they learned it from the Greeks after the invasion of Alexander, was 
vigorously combated by the late Mr. Thomas on several occasions, and, 
in my judgment, with success.§ 


* Cave Temples of India, p. 307. 

¥ Cave Temples of India, p. 811. 

{ This quotation is taken from a letter of my friend Dr. R, Atkingon, the learn- 
ed Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Dublin. 

§ The question is discursively treated in Mr. Thomas’ papers on the Earliest 
Indian Coinage and on Ancient Indian Weights in the Numismatic Chronicle for 
1884, and in his revised edition of the latter paper in the first volume of the Inter- 
national Numismata Orientalia. 
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The truth seems to be that, though all ancient Indian coinages with 
the slightest pretensions to artistic merit are ultimately of Greek origin, 
yet the idea of coining money, and a knowledge of the simple mechanical 
processes necessary for the production of rude coins originated inde- 
pendently in India, or, at the least, were not borrowed from the Greeks. 

Although I agree with Mr. Thomas and Sir A. Cunningham in 
rejecting the theory of the Greek descent of all Indian coins without 
exception, it must be admitted that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to prove that any particular ancient Indian coin now 
extant is older than the time of Alexander the Great. Sir A. Cunning- 
ham has ventured more than once on the bold assertion respecting the 
so-called ‘ punch-marked’ coins, that “many of them are as old as 
1000 B. C., and perhaps even older.’’* 

When it is remembered that no stone building, sculpture, or in- 
scription anywhere in India is known to exist which is older than the 
reign of Asoka, some seventy years after the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, it is clear that a claim on behalf of a coin to an antiquity of 1000 
B. C. is very difficult to substantiate. Nothing in India exists, which 
can be compared with it, that is not seven and a half centuries later in 
date. The supposition that any Indian coins are to be dated 1000 B. C. 
is a mere guess, unsupported by a single fact. I cannot venture to 
name any other date for the beginnings of Indian coinage, for the reason 
that nothing really is known on the subject. It is possible that certain 
coins may be very old, but they cannot be proved to be so, and the 
independent origin of Indian coinage cannot be demonstrated by showing 
that any given extant piece is older than Alexander. I do not know of 
the existence of any Indian coin which may not possibly be later than 
his time. 

The really valid reason for denying the Greek origin of the art of 
of coinage in India is that several classes of early Indian coins do not 
exhibit a single clear trace of Greek influence, whereas they are plainly 
marked by special Indian characteristics. 

The coinage of India in its most primitive form consisted of small, 
oblong, roughly rectangular plates of silver, without any impression on 
the surface, but struck to a definite standard of weight, namely, 32 ratis, 
or 583 grains. A slight improvement was made when these little plates 
of silver were stamped with rough devices of stars, trees, and so forth. 
These devices were impressed by means of small punches, not covering 
the face of the coin, and sometimes it appears that all the various 
patterns on the surface of a single piece, were not executed at once, but 
were impressed successively at different times by the aid of several 


* Arch@ol. Rep., Vol. I, p. 70; II, pp. 229, 264, 288. 
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punches. Coins of this kind, which were struck both in silver and 
copper, are, therefore, known to Indian numismatists as ‘ punch- 
marked’ coins. Like the blanks, which presumably preceded them, 
they are struck to the Indian standard of 32 ratis. This standard 
cannot, I believe, be in any way connected: with the Greek metric 
system. The punch-marked coins are destitute of legends, but the 
purely Indian character of their devices and their Indian standard of 
weight render it incredible that they should be the result of Greek 
influence. 

Other early Indian coins with a general resemblance to the punch- 
marked pieces were either cast in a mould or struck with a die covering 
the face of the coin, and some few of the oldest of such cast and die- 
struck coins, which follow Indian standards of weight, are inscribed 
with characters of the form current in the days of Asoka. The devices 
of these coins are as indigenous as those of the punch-marked class.* 

It is, I venture to suggest, by no means unlikely that the use of 
legends on coins was suggested by Greek example. The earliest in- 
scribed Indian coins are proved by the characters used in their brief 
legends to belong approximately to the period of Asoka, whose inscrip- 
tions are the earliest examples of the use of the alphabet, afterwards 
known as Devanagari. The history of that alphabet has not yet been 
satisfactorily traced, and the sudden appearance of long and complicated 
records inscribed in its characters during the reign of Asoka is an un- 
explained mystery. The simultaneous first appearance on Indian soil 
of stone architecture and stone sculpture in the same reign is another 
mystery. But, however mysterious be the exact origin of all these 
sudden innovations, it is tolerably clear that they were in some way the 
result of the foreign, especially the Greek, influences which certainly 
affected the policy both of Asoka and his grandfather. It seems to be a 
plausible conjecture that the introduction of coin legends about the same 
time was another effect of the same potent foreign forces. 

However this may be, the various kinds of early coins, to which 
I have alluded above, bear no other mark whatever of foreign origin. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that the art of manufacturing 


* For discussion of these early Indian coins see the above quoted essays by 
Mr. Thomas. In Cunningham’s Archéol. Rep., Vol. VI, pp. 218-220, Mr. Carlleyle 
has attempted a classification of the punch-marked coins, the weights of which are 
discussed by Sir A. Cunningham in ib¢d., Vol. XIV, p. 16. The classes of early 
coins found at Hran are discussed and figured in ibid., Vol. X, p. 77, Pl. XXIV. 
See also ibid., Vol. II, p.10; V, p. 154, Pl. XXXI, and VI, p. 167. But the numis- 
matic history of India remains to be written. I assume 1°825 grain as the best 
established value for the raté, for the reasons stated in Jowrnnl As. Soc. of Bengal 
Vol. LITI, part I, p. 146, 

¥ 
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such rude coins was invented in India independently of Greek teaching. 
But this conclusion does not prove that any such coins should be assign- 


ed to a very remote period. It is quite impossible to say when the use 


# 


of blank or punch-marked rectangular pieces of silver or copper of definite 
weight began, and it is difficult to say when it ended. I suspect that in 
out-of-the-way corners of India the old-fashioned punch-marked pieces 
continued to be struck centuries after coins of more regular fabrie had 
become familiar in the more advanced parts of the country, and that 
specimens of the ancient, indigenous coinage long continued in cireula- 
tion side by side with pieces struck. in imitation of foreign models. At 
the present day the people of the districts between Fyzabad and Patna 
obstinately cling to the custom of using the clumsy, mis-shapen lumps 
of copper, known as ‘dumpy’ or ‘ Gorakhpuri pice,’ and refuse to cir- 
culate the well-executed, and, to European notions, convenient copper 
coinage issued from the British mints. During the past year the 
Government of India has found itself compelled to make an effort to 
suppress by law the currency of the unauthorized ‘dumpy pice.’ The 
mere form, then, of any given punch-marked or other rude uninscribed 
coin is a very imperfect test of its age. 

So far as I can learn, no definite evidence is producible to show 
that any Indian coin now extant is of earlier date than B, C. 300. The 
complete absence of all traces of foreign influence on the Indian coins 
of the most primitive form renders probable the hypothesis that some 
of them were struck before India entered into at all intimate relations 
with the peoples of the West, but that is the most that can at present 
be said in favour of the alleged extreme antiquity of some Indian coins. 
The arguments of Mr. Thomas, so far as they are based on the references to 
coins in the Code of Manu and other early Sanskrit books, cannot, be 
regarded as valid, when viewed in the light of modern neseaach into, the 
chronology of Sanskrit literature. . 

The rare, but now well-known coins of Sophytes, a prince in the 
Panjib, who was contemporary with Alexander the Great, are rather 
earlier than any indigenous Indian coins can be proved to be, and are 
altogether Greek in device and legend, though perhaps not in weight- 
standard. They are modelled on the pattern of coins of the Seleucid 
kings of Syria.* 

The extensive mintages of the Graeco-Bactrian kings (from B. C. 
246 to circa B. C. 25) were mostly issued in countries beyond the limits 
of India, but long circulated freely in the Panjab, the valley of the 
Ganges, and the ports of the western coast. 


* Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India, 
p. xx, 
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No known coin can be determined to have been issued by the great 
Asoka or any member of his dynasty. The few legends found on coins 
of the period give no clue to the name of the reigning sovereign. Asoka 
must have struck coin to a large extent during his long reign, and, as 
not a single piece bearing his name has been found, the only possible 
conclusion is, that the bulk of his coinage consisted of the rude, unin- 
scribed pieces above referred to. These coins were struck, as we have 
seen, to the Indian standard, and they circulated side by side with the 
Greco-Bactrian issues, specimens of which are found in large numbers 
all over Northern India. 

The general adaptation in India of Greek or Greeco-Roman types 
of coinage was the result of the Indo-Scythian invasions about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. The indigenous Indian coinage consisted 
of silver and copper. I cannot undertake to say that gold coins were 
absolutely unknown in India before the Indo-Scythian invasions, but, if 
they existed, they were insignificant in quantity, for not a single speci- 
men of them has ever been discovered. The earliest gold coins struck 
in India, which follow the indigenous scale of weights, are the heavy 
coins of Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty, and these are not 
earlier than A. D. 400. All coins of the Gupta dynasty are die-struck, 
and their outward form, whether they follow the Indian or the Greek 
weight-standard, is ultimately derived from Greek originals.* 

The Indo-Scythian kings introduced a regular gold currency into 
India and struck vast quantities of gold coins, as well as of copper. 
Their gold coins combine various foreign elements, but are essentially 
Roman auret, equivalent to Greek staters. The Gupta coinage is related 
to the Indo-Scythian, and its devices exhibit faint traces of Greek 
artistic power as late as A. D. 400. After the break-up of the Gupta 
empire about A. D. 480, the coinage of India became utterly barbarous, 
and lost all marks of Hellenic influence on design, legend, or standard. 

As regards the origin of coinage in India my opinion, in short, is 
that the art of coinage in rude forms arose in India quite independently 
of Greek teaching. Neither the invasion of Alexander the Great, nor 
the example of his Bactrian successors sufficed to induce the princes of 
India to abandon their indigenous style of coinage. One petty chief 
in the Panjab, Sophytes by name, struck coins after the Greek fashion, 
but found no imitators in the interior of India. Asoka and the other 
sovereigns of the Maurya dynasty continued to issue coins of the old 
_ native pattern, on which they did not even inscribe their names. 


* For information in detail about the Gupta coinage I must refer to my paper 
on the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of Northern India in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1889, pp. 1-158, with five plates. 
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The general (though not universal) adaptation of Greek numismatic 
forms copied from Roman coins was the work of the Indo-Scythian 
dynasties, whose rule in the Panj4b began a little before the Chris- 
tian era, and spread over all Northern India during the three follow- 
ing centuries. The introduction of coins of Greek type was synchron- 
ous with the development of an extensive gold currency, which partly 
replaced, and partly supplemented the existing issues in other metals. 

The Gupta coinage A. D. 350 to 480 is a development of the Indo- 
Scythian. 

From the fall of the Gupta empire to the establishment of the 
Muhammadan power all Indian coinages are barbarous and chaotic, and 
completely destitute of artistic merit.* 

The die-cutters of India never attained any high degree of excel- 
lence in their art. Those of Bactria, as distinguished from India, 
produced coins, not, indeed, approaching in beauty those of Syracuse, 
but possessing characteristics which entitle them to respectful con- 
sideration as works of art. 

Professor Gardner observes ;—‘‘ In the types used by Greek kings 
we find great variety, and they open to us quite a new chapter of Greek 
art, affording fresh proof of the remarkable originality of the artists of 
the Hellenistic age. 

“In regard to the style we may note two points: (1). The extra- 
ordinary realism of their portraiture. The portraits of Demetrins 
(pl. II, 9), of Antimachus, (V, 1), and of Hucratides, (V, 7), are among 
the most remarkable which have come down to us from antiquity, and 
the effect of them is heightened in each case by the introduction of a 
peculiar and strongly characteristic head- dress, which is rendered with 
scrupulous exactness of detail. 

(2). The decidedly Praxitelean character of the full length on 
the reverses. The figures of Herakles (pl. IT, 9; III, 3), of Zeus (IV, 
4; VII, 2), of Poseidon, (V, 1), of Apollo (V, 4; IX, 10), are all in 
their attitudes characteristic of the school of Praxiteles.”’+ 

Some of the Bactrian coins were struck within the limits of the 
territories now known as India, but most of them were minted beyond 
the border, and the Bactrian coinage, as a whole, is foreign to India. 


* My remarks must be understood as applying only to Northern India in the 
widest sense. The system of coinage in Southern India has always been quite 
distinct, and I do not profess to have studied its history. The Peninsula was never 
brought into really close political relations with Northern India until the es- 
tablishment of the British supremacy. Even Aurangzib’s protracted campaigns did 
little to bridge over the gulf between the two regions. 

+ Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India, p. Wwiii. 
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I do not propose to discuss its relations with the general course of 
Greek art, and refer to its peculiarities only to enquire how far they 
affected the art of coinage in India. 

The realistic portraits executed by the Bactrian artists were be- 
yond the powers of the Indian die-cutters. The Indo-Scythian coins, 
except the very latest, are well executed pieces of metal work, but, 
without exception, almost totally wanting in artistic merit. The effigies 
of the kings are conventional, and the whole design is stiff and formal. 
Some of the Gupta coins display more freedom and originality in design, 
but not a single example of a recognizable portrait can be found, I believe, 
either in the Indo-Scythian or Gupta series. 

The influence of the second peculiarity of the Bactrian coinage 
noted by Professor Gardner can be discerned in the Gupta series, 
though not, I think, in the Indo-Scythian. The peculiar attitude of the 
standing statues of the school of Praxiteles consists in this that the 
weight of the body is thrown on one leg, the figure being inclined to 
one side, and bent in a graceful curve so that the hip on the other side 
is arched outwards. This peculiarity, which in the hands of a good 
Greek artist, added grace to the representation of the human form, 
was imitated by the Greco-Bactrian mint masters with considerable 
success. It caught the Indian taste, but, in the hands of clumsy imi- 
tators, was converted into a hideous deformity. An inartistic exaggera- 
tion of the Praxitelean attitude is characteristic of many of the Gupta 
coins of the fifth century, and of much Indian sculpture from an early 
date until the present day. 

Unhappily the history of Indian art, is, as observed by Mr. Fergus- 
son, a history of decay, and the criticism, passed by Sir A. Cunningham 
on Indian sculpture, applies, mutatis mntandis, to other arts :— 

“It is a fact, which receives fresh proofs every day, that the art 
of sculpture, or certainly of good sculpture, appeared suddenly in India 
at the very time that the Greeks were masters of the Kabul valley, that 
it retained its superiority during the Greek and half-Greek rule of the 
Indo-Scythians, and that it deteriorated more and more the further it 
receded from the Greek age, until the degradation culminated in the 
wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of the Brahmanical temples.”* 

The employment of fairly well-executed Greek legends on the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian kings of the first two centuries of our era proves 
that the epithet ‘half-Greek’ applied to their rule by Sir A. Cunning- 
ham is not unsuitable. Kanishka and his successors would not have im- 
pressed Greek legends on their coins, unless the Greek language had 
considerable currency among their subjects. Ido not, of course, mean 


* Archwol. Rep., Vol. ILI, p. 100. 
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to suggest that Greek was ever commonly spoken or read in India, but 
it must certainly have been understood by many of the court officials. 
The language in the time of Kanishka and Huvishka probably occupied 
a position similar to that of the English language in India forty or fifty 
years ago, previous to the development of the existing system of public 
instruction. 

The knowledge of Greek seems to have lingered longest in Gujarat. 
Corrupt Greek letters are found on the silver coins of Skanda Gupta 
struck in that region as late as A. D. 450, and they also occur on similar 
coins of his father and grandfather. The letters on these coins are 
unmistakeably Greek in form, but meaningless, and are evidently imi- 
tations of legends, which were once significant, executed by men unable 
to read Greek. It is plain, therefore, that even on the western coast, 
‘where the agency of maritime commerce had for centuries maintained 
an active intercourse with the Hellenistic world, all knowledge of the 
Greek language had died out by A. D. 400, In Northern India such 
knowledge seems to have been lost two centuries earlier. 

It is curious that not a single Greek inscription, other than coin- 
legends, has yet been discovered either in India or in Afghanistan. 

The numismatic facts, to which I have briefly referred, help to 
render credible and intelligible the alleged Greek influence on Indian 
literature, science, and philosophy, to the consideration of which I shall 
now devote a few pages. 


Section VIII. Tuer Origin or tHe Indian DRAMA. 


The existence of a considerable ancient dramatic literature in the 
Sanskrit language was made known to Huropean readers at the close 
of the last century by Sir William Jones’ translation of Sakuntala, a 
charming pastoral play, which is, perhaps, the only Sanskrit work that 
has taken a place among the literary classics of the world. 

Since Sir William Jones’ time the Sanskrit plays have attracted 
many students and translators, notably Horace Hayman Wilson, whose 
well-known work, Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, is still the 
leading authority on the subject. 

The question of the origin and affinities of the ancient Indian 
drama has excited the curiosity of scholars, from the time of its dis- 
covery until the present day, and various attempts have been made to 
solve the problem. 

The circumstance that the Sanskrit name for a dramatic composi- 
tion is derived from a root which conveys the idea of dancing naturally 
suggested the theory, which readily found favour, that “the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modern drama in the Middle Ages, 
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out of religious solemnities and spectacles (so-called ‘ mysteries’), and 
also that dancing originally subserved religious purposes.”* 

But this plausible theory has, unfortunately, very little historical 
basis, and a rival theory that the dramatic literature of India is a direct 
descendant of the epic seems not to rest on any more solid foundation. 

It is not improbable that rude pantomimic representations of the 
incidents of sacred stories, resembling the modern Ramlila, may have 
been as popular in ancient times as they are now, but even if they were, 
they could hardly be regarded as the parent of the Indian drama. Such 
exhibitions in their modern form, of which alone anything is known, 
remain unchanged from year to year, and appear quite incapable of 
literary development. Their ancient predecessors, if any existed, can- 
not be credited with any greater power of generating literature. The 
Sanskrit drama includes pastorals, elaborate comedies of real life, com- 
plex pictures of political intrigue, and other varieties of highly artificial 
composition. The gap between such compositions and a clumsy ‘ mys- 
tery’ like the Ramlila is vast and unbridged, and the interval between 
them and displays of sacred dancing or formal recitations of epic episodes 
is equally wide. 

The Indian drama, as Professor Weber remarks, “ meets us in an 
already finished form, and with its best productions.” Whence came 
this finished form ; was the ripe fruit not preceded by seed or flower ? 

It is impossible to believe that the “ finished form ” sprang, Minerva 
like, from the head of Kalidasa. The dramatic literature of India, like 
all other ripe productions of art in all countries and ages, must be 
either the result of an independent, and therefore slow, process of 
evolution worked out on native soil, or be the more sudden effect of the 
fertilization of an indigenous germ by a potent foreign influence. 

The latter solution of the problem, is, I have no doubt, the true 
one. Itis not easy to disentangle the life history of the indigenous 
germ, concerning the true affinities of which opinions may well differ,t 


* Weber, History of Indian Literature. (Triibner), p.197. This theory is well 
expressed in the brilliant article on Sanskrit Poetry and the Hindu Drama by Dean 
Milman, which appeared in the Quarterly Review for 1831. Dean Milman considered 
that the Indian plays more closely resembled the Spanish than those of any other 
European country. 

+ Brockhaus, who denies all Greek influence on the Indian drama, maintains 
the epic theory. I have not seen his writings. 

{ Windisch himself (p. 6) admits that the Epics contain a dramatic element, 
and that the Indian drama, was indebted to some extent, as the Greek also was, to 
the epos for help. He is of opinion (p. 8): that dramatic representations, based on 
epic stories, existed in India before foreign influences were felt, such representations 
being simply due to the natural desire to see, as well as hear, the stories. This 
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but the vivifying foreign influence can be isolated, and subjected to 
microscopic investigation. 

That foreign influence which gave India her Sabie dramatic litera- 
ture is the same which bestowed upon her the arts of the painter, 
sculptor, and engraver—the undying spirit of Hellas. India received 
this, her spiritual guest, but for alittle while and grudgingly. When he 
took wing and fled to more congenial dwelling places the arts soon 
followed in his train. 

Professor Weber was the first to suggest that the representation 
of Greek dramas at the courts of the Hellenistic kings in Bactria, the 
Panjab, and Gujardt awakened the Hindi faculty of imitation, and thus 
led to the birth of the Indian drama; but the suggestion was qualified, 
and almost negatived, by the remarks appended to it that the hypo- 
thesis does not admit of direct verification, and that no internal con- 
nection between the Greek and Indian dramatic literature can be 
proved. 

The Danish scholar, EH. Brandes, accepted the hypothesis thus 
doubtingly propounded, and, rejecting the limitations imposed by its 
author, boldly undertook to prove the reality of an internal connection 
between the ancient Indian plays and the New Attic Comedy, as chiefly 
preserved in the Roman adaptations by Plautus and Terence. I have 
not seen Dr. Brandes’ treatise, nor could I read it if I had, but, fortu- 
nately for that large class of persons who are ignorant of Danish, sub- 
stantially the same thesis has been ably argued by Dr. Windisch in a 
language more generally intelligible.* 

It would be impossible to do full justice to Dr. Windisch’s argu- 
ment otherwise than by a complete translation of his essay. I shall mere- 
ly attempt to indicate in general terms the nature of some of the leading 
proofs on which he relies in support of the proposition that the Sanskrit 
drama is of Graeco-Roman parentage. 

The general probabilities in favour of the theory that the Indian 
plays are derivatives of the New Attic Comedy of the school of Menander 
rest chiefly on the evidence which proves an active and long-continued 
intercourse between the east and west. Some of this evidence has 
already been considered (ante, p. 157). A special agency for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge of the forms of Greek drama among Oriental popu- 


opinion seems to be pure conjecture, and is not shared by my learned friend Pro- 
fessor Atkinson. Windisch also holds (p. 10) that epic recitation, and not a lyrical 
performance associated with music and dancing, was the germ of the Indian drama. 

* Der Griechische Einfluss im Indischen Drama. Von Ernst Windisch. Aus 
den Abhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Congresses. 8vo, pp. 106. Berlin, 
A, Asher and Co., Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1882. 
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lations was furnished by the travelling companies of players, who are 
known to have traversed the Hellenistic kingdoms; and the poets, as 
well as the players, were not averse to travelling. Menander and 
Philemon were both invited to the court of Ptolemy Soter. 

Greek ideas entered India chiefly by two routes, one overland 
through Palmyra and Bactria, the other maritime through Alexandria 
and the ports of the western coast, especially Barygaza, the modern 
Bharoch. We know from the anonymous Periplus of the Hrythrean 
Sea, which was written between A. D. 80 and 89,* that a very active 
commerce was then carried on between Barygaza and the inland city 
Ozéné (the modern Ujjain in Sindia’s territory), where Asoka had once 
been Viceroy, and which, in the time of the author of the Periplus, was 
the great depot of the foreign trade. 

The scene of the ‘ Toy-Cart,’ the most ancient Indian drama extant, 
is laid at Ujjain, and several considerations lead Dr. Windisch to con- 
elude that the Indian drama was first developed at that city, asa 
direct consequence of intercourse with Alexandria. The few known 
facts in the history of the Bactrian king Menander, who flourished about 
B. C. 110,¢ indicate that the overland communication between India 
and the West must have been briskly maintained in his time. The 
importance of Palmyra as a commercial depdt (ante, p. 157) was of 
later date. Before the Christian era the Western communications of 
India were with the Hellenized kingdoms of Asia and Egypt. In the 
first century after the Christian era they were extended to Rome and 
the Roman provinces. Itis,in my opinion, not at all unlikely that 
the New Attic Comedy was known to learned men in India through 
the Latin adaptations of Plautus and Terence as well as in the original 
Greek. | 

Whether it be admitted or not that the Indian drama is of foreign 
origin, no one, I suppose, will venture to deny that ample opportunities 
existed during several centuries for the importation of all sorts of Greek 
ideas, dramatic or other. 

In the opinion of Dr. Windisch the cumulative effect of the evidence 
of resemblance in particular points between the Indian and Greco- 
Roman dramas is so great that ‘‘ we must recognize either a wonderful 
case of pre-established harmony, or the existence of Greek influence on 
the Indian drama.” The dilemma appears to me to be expressed with 
perfect accuracy, and I am fully convinced of the reality of the Greek 


* The proof is given in the Introduction to McCrindle’s translation. 
+ This is the date adopted by Professor Gardner in his Catalogue of Coins of 
the Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India. 
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influence on the Sanskrit drama, and further, that without that influence 
the dramatic literature of India would never have come into existence. — 

The formal structure of the Sanskrit dramas closely resembles that — 
with which we are familiar in Plautus aud Terence. Like the Graco- 
Roman, the Indian plays are divided into acts and scenes, and each 
piece is preceded by a prologue. The mere fact of the existence of the 
prologue in the Indian, as in the European plays, is in itself surprising, 
and can hardly be regarded as a merely casual coincidence. The im- 
probability that it is such becomes much greater when we observe that 
in both cases the prologue is devoted to the same purposes, the an- 
nouncement of the names of the poet and the play, the gaining favour 
of the spectators, and the preparation of their minds for the piece 
itself. 

Again, it cannot well be the result of accident that the love-story 
of the Indian drama is in plot, development, and dénowement essentially 
of the same kind as that of Greco-Roman comedy. The plot of the 
‘ Toy-cart,’ the most ancient Indian play extant, may be accurately 
described in the words applied by Rost to the Curculio of Plautus :— 
“The subject of this comedy is very simple, and depends, as usual, on 
a secret intrigue, the lover’s want of money, and the ae of a 
rival.” 

The fair Perditas of Plautus and Terence, who eventually prove to 
be high-born daughters of Athenian citizens, find their parallel in the 
maid-servants of the Indian plays (Mdlavikdgnimitra and Ratnévali), who 
turn out to be princesses in disguise; and the dvayvwpicpds, or recog- 
nition of the disguised young lady, which is a critical incident in nearly 
every Greco-Roman play, is repeated, merely with variations of detail, 
in the Indian adaptations. 

Other stock characters of the Terentian comedy have also been 
imported into the Sanskrit drama. 

The parasitus edax, the miles gloriosus, and the servus eurrens, so 
familar to all readers of the Greco-Roman comedies, are reproduced 
respectively as the vita, Sakdra, and vidishaka of the earliest Indian 
drama. The external origin of these strongly marked characters, is 
clearly indicated by the facts that the three personages are found to- 
gether only in the ‘Toy-cart,’ the oldest drama, which was composed 
while India was still in communication with the Hellenistic world, and 
that all three were discarded by Bhavabhiti, who lived about a D. 700, 
when Greek influence had ceased to directly affect India. Dr. Win- 
disch’s detailed analysis of these characters is very interesting, ay is too 
long for reproduction. 

One striking argument, however, must not be omitted. The Sans- 
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krit author Bharata, who wrote a technical treatise (ndtyasastra) on 
dramatic art, lays down the rule that the players should be five in num- 
ber, namely, the siztradhdra, his assistant, the pdriparswaka, the vita, 
Sakéra, and viddishaka. This enumeration, Dr. Windisch points out, is 
equivalent to a list of the regular male personnel of a Greco-Roman play, 
but does not apply to any extant Indian play, except in so far that all 
the five personages named appear in the ‘ Toy-cart,’ in which alone the 
Sakéva is found. The vita is met with in only one other piece (Naga- 
nanda). It is therefore difficult to understand why Bharata should 
have laid down this rule, unless pieces were extant in his time which 
conformed to it, and these pieces must have resembled the Greek models 
ab least as closely as the ‘ Toy-cart’ does. 

Tho repulsive. character of the lena, or wactpomds, the go-between 
and corrupter of maiden virtue, is faithfully reproduced in the character 
of the mother of Vasantasena in the ‘ Toy-cart,’ and the elevation of 
Vasantasena herself to a respectable position by the force of unselfish 
love may be compared with the story of Silenium in the Cistellaria of 
Plautus. The very name of the ‘Toy-cart’ (mrichchhakatika) recalls 
the names of Plautine plays such as Aulularia and Cistellaria. 

The essay by Dr. Windisch, from which I have quoted, does not 
exhaust all the arguments which might be adduced in support of his 
thesis, and the partial analysis of his reasoning given above is far from 
presenting the case, as stated by him, in its full force. Yet, even what 
has been advanced in the foregoing pages should, I venture to think, 
suffice to shake the faith of those who believe in the indigenous origin 
of the Sanskrit drama, and to prove that strong reasons exist for hold- 
ing the opinion that India is indebted for the existence of the most 
generally attractive department in the vast circle of her literature to 
contact with the artistic Hellenic mind. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to observe that no one contends that any 
extant Indian play is a translation or free adaptation of a given Greek 
piece. That certainly is not the case. The best Indian plays are the 
work of native genius of high order, employing native materials in its 
own way, and for its own ends, but first set in motion by a powerful 
impulse received from abroad. The case of the drama is analogous to 
that of the Amaravati sculptures. I agree with Mr. Fergusson in think- 
ing that those sculptures would never have come into existence, if the 
latent powers of Indian artists had not been aroused and stimulated by 
the example and teaching of Greek, or at least of Hellenistic, sculptors, 
but no one would maintain that the carvings now on the staircase of the 
British Museum should be classed among the remains of Greek art. 
They are thoroughly Indian in subject and style, and skilled criticism 
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is needed to discern the hidden foreign element. So it is with the 
drama. The plays are Indian, but the idea of composing such plays is 
Greek. 

The case of the sculptures of the Gandhara or Peshawar school, 
which I have discussed at such length, is on the contrary, analogous 
rather to an Indian free translation or adaptation of a Greek play. 
Those sculptures are close imitations of the contemporary, especially 
the Christian, art of the Roman empire in the third and fourth centuries, 
and this fact lies on the surface, visible to any commonly attentive 
observer. The Roman or Christian subjects have been made to serve 
Buddhist purposes, but have been transferred bodily to India with 
little change, save that of name. 


Section IX. Gra#co-RoMAN INFLUENCE on THE ReLicion, MyrHonoey, 
ScrencE, AND PuHinosopuy or Inpia. CONCLUSION. 


A smile will, I fear, pass over the gentle reader’s countenance 
when he compares the promise of the title with the performance of the 
few pages of this section of my essay. A discussion, in any degree 
adequate, of the topics mentioned in the heading would require the 
ample room of an octavo to itself, the writer of which should be equipped 
with a store of varied knowledge to the possession of which I can make 
no pretension. So far as I am aware, no one has yet attempted such a 
survey of the religion, mythology, science, and philosophy of India as 
would give a general view of the boundaries which divide the indi- 
genous components from the foreign. A slight, rough sketch of a survey 
of the kind will be found in Weber’s History of Indian Literature, but 
a map drawn in more distinct colours is much wanted. I cannot 
attempt to draw it. The preceding pages will, perhaps, have succeeded 
in convincing at least some readers that the best elements in the plastic, 
pictorial, numismatic, and dramatic arts of ancient India are of foreign, 
chiefly Greco-Roman, origin. In these concluding pages I merely wish 
to point out that the foreign influence was not confined to those fields, 
where I have traced its workings in some detail, but extended also to 
other regions of thought. Jam not prepared to follow in detail its opera- 
tions within those regions, nor to catalogue the instances where its 
presence may be discerned, and can only offer some unsystematic ob- 
servations. 

The Indo-Scythian coin series affords obvious and conclusive evi- 
dence that about the beginning of the Christian era the religions of India 
and those of the neighbouring countries to the west were acting and 
re-acting upon each other. 

The worship of Siva was certainly then established among 
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other cults, in India, and the figure of the god, armed with his trident, 
and standing beside his sacred bull, is, perhaps, the commonest mytho- 
logical device of the Indo-Scythian coins. But he is not exactly 
the Siva of the medieval Puranas, a Hinduized aboriginal demon. 
Sometimes he is hardly to be distinguished from the Greek Poseidon, 
and the Greek writers on India themselves perceived that he was akin 
to Dionysus. Dr. Windisch shows that all the Sanskrit plays are 
associated -with the worship either of Siva or his consort Gauri, and 
that they were generally performed, like the Greek dramas, at the 
spring festival. It seems probable that the Hellenistic settlers in India 
transferred to Siva some of the honour due to Dionysus, and the idea 
of the Indian deity must have been influenced by the Greek conception 
of those gods in the Olympic pantheon who most nearly resembled him. 

Some rare coins of the great Indo-Scythian emperor, Kanishka, 
bear the name of Buddha, BOVAO in Greek characters, and afford us 
the earliest known examples of the conventional effigy of the teacher. 

Other Indo-Scythian coins, again, present figures of the personified 
Sun and Moon, as Greek deities, with their Greek names Helios and 
Seléne, while many others represent a pantheon of Iranian deities, bear- 
ing such strange names as Oksho (Okro), Ardethro, and so forth, the 
meaning of which is only now beginning to be understood. I cannot 
here pursue this topic further, and only allude to it for the purpose of 
indicating that both a little before, and a little after, the Christian era 
Hellenic and Asiatic forms of religion were interacting, and that both 
Buddhism and Hinduism must have been modified by the contact with 
other modes of religious belief. 

Hven so late as A. D. 400 the devices of the Gupta coins show 
that the conceptions of Hindi divinities were partly based on Greco- 
Roman ideas. Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty and good fortune, is 
invested with attributes plainly borrowed from the rvyy, Abundantia, 
and other personifications of abstract ideas current in the west. The 
conception of Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, glides imperceptibly into 
that of Parvati, Durga, or Gauri, the consort of Siva, and is related to 
some of the forms both of Venus and Cybelé.* 

The apparent resemblances between the Puranic legend of Krishna 
and the Gospel accounts of Christ are well known, and have formed 
the subject of much discussion. I am inclined to believe that the 
Krishna myth is really indebted to the Gospels for some of its incidents: 


* For the Indo-Scythian coins see Gardner’s Catalogue, and articles by Stein, 
Cunningham, West, and Rapson in the Babylonian and Oriental Record for 1888 and 
1889, and Indian Antiquary for April 1888. For the Gupta coinage see Journal 
R. As, Soe. for 1889, p. 25, etc. 
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In the early centuries of the Christian era the religion of Christ in one 
or other of its forms extended over many parts of Asia where it is now 
extinct, and it must have modified the ideas and beliefs of the peoples 
among whom it flourished. The Gnostic variety or corruption of Chris- 
tianity was especially popular in the Hast, and strong reasons exist 
for believing in Gnostic influence on the Vedantist philosophy of India. 
The Bhagavad-Gita certainly seems to have much in common with the 
Gospels.* 

The extraordinarily close resemblance between many of the sculp- 
tures of the Gandhara or Peshawar school, and the monuments of early 
Christian art at Rome, which was first observed by Mr. Fergusson, has 
been discussed at some length in an earlier section of this paper (ante, 
p. 164). The resemblance is certainly real, and, however it may be 
explained, proves with equal certainty that the Christian and the Bud- 
dhist artists had many ideas in common. The Buddhism of Gandhara 
beyond doubt borrowed Christian forms of artistic expression ; 1t would. 
be strange if the Buddhist teachers did not assimilate, along with the 
forms, some Christian doctrine. But any attempt to follow this specu- 
lation further would carry me beyond my cents 

The Gandhara adaptation of Leochares’ group representing the Rape 
of Ganymede (ante, p. 1383) shows clearly how easy it was for the 
ancient Indians to adopt a Greek myth, and convert it to the use of 
their own religions. 

Weber maintains that a substratum of Homeric legend underlies 
the Ramayana, and gives good reasons for his opinion. The mere fact 
that such a suggestion can be supported by plausible arguments indi- 
cates that the student of comparative mythology must be careful not 
to assume the Indian origin of every myth which may have on the sur- 
face a purely Indian appearance. 

I have shown above (ante, p. 133) that the Asuras of Purdnic mytho- 
logy are probably Hinduized adaptations of the Greek giants, who 
warred with the gods. . 

The remarkable fact that no images of Buddha are found among 
sculptures at Bharhut (B. C. 150), and Sanchi (A. D. 80), while they 
are numerous at Amaravati (A. D. 180),f suggested to Mr. Fergusson 


* See the translation of Dr. Lorimer’s ‘ Appendix to the Bhagavad-Gita’ in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 283. That author quotes St. Chrysostom, who died 
A. D. 407, to prove that a translation of the New Testament into some Indian 
language existed in his time. 

+ This is the approximate date of the outer rail. The inner rail is later, and 
some sculptures date from before the Christian era, The remains at Amaravati illus- 
trate the period from about B. C. 100 to A. D. 250 (Burgess, Buddhist stupas of 


Amardvaté and Jaggayapeta, p. 112). 
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the bold speculation that the multiform idolatry of modern India is due 
to contact with the image-worshipping Greeks. Mr. Fergusson thus 
expresses this daring hypothesis in his latest work :— 

“‘T suspect that when the matter comes to be carefully investigated, 
it will be found that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks some things 
far more important than stone architecture or chronological eras. It 
is nearly certain that the Indians were not idolators before they first 
came in contact with the Western nations. The Vedas make no mention 
of images, nor, so far as I can learn, [do] any of the ancient scriptures 
of the Hindus. 

“Buddhism is absolutely free from any taint of idolatry till after 
the Christian era. So far as we can at present see, it was in the 
Buddhist monasteries of the Gdndhara country, where the influence of 
Greco-Bactrian art is so manifestly displayed, that the disease broke 
out, which was afterwards so completely to transform and pervade the 
outward forms, at least, of all the ancient religions throughout India.’’* 

The propositions thus stated with Mr. Fergusson’s customary direct- 
ness cannot be implicitly accepted, although they embody a considerable 
amount of truth. It is not safe to affirm that Buddhism before the 
Christian era was absolutely free from idolatry, for the Taxilan Buddhist 
temples, adorned with plaster images, were probably erected at the close 
of the first century B. C. and we do not know, though we may reason- 
ably suspect, that the images are of later date. Statues found at 
Mathura, and certain coins of Kanishka (circa A. D. 78 to 110) prove 
conclusively that images of the teaching Buddha in his conventional 
attitudes, both seated and standing, were well known at the close of the 
first century A. D.+ It is rash to affirm that they were unknown a 
hundred years earlier. A colossal statue of the standing Buddha dis- 
covered by Sir A. Cunningham at Srdvasti (Sahet-Mdhet) in Oudh 
seems to be slightly older than the Mathura images,t 

It is, however, quite true that in Bihar, Central and Western India, 
no image of Buddha earlier than the Christian era, or perhaps than 
A. D. 150, is known, and Mr. Fergusson appears to have been right in 
holding that the worship of images of the founder of Buddhism was 
introduced from the North West; and it is probable that the develop- 
ment of sculpture, which was undoubtedly stimulated by Hellenic 
influence, gave encouragement to idolatrous practices. 

Among all the departments of Sanskrit literature the elaborate 


* Archeology in India (London, Triibner and Co., 1884), 


+ Cunningham, Archeol. Reports, Vol. V, p. vii; and Gardner’s Catalogue, 
pp. 180, 175. 


{ Cunningham, Archeol. Rep., ut supra, and Vol. I, p. 339, 
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system of Hind& logic, and the marvellous, almost miraculous, structure 
of grammar erected by Panini and his successors have the greatest 
appearance of absolute originality. Yet some competent scholars are 
disposed to seek a western origin even for these. The true position of 
the Sanskrit logicians and grammarians in relation to the teachers of 
other countries cannot be satisfactorily determined until the main out- 
lines of the chronology of Sanskrit literature are settled definitely within 
narrow limits of possible error. The radius of error is gradually being 
reduced, but a long time must elapse before it is brought within an 
approximation of zero. 

In one branch of Indian science the operation of direct and widtartt 
Greek influence, however it may once have been doubted, has been fully 
demonstrated, and is now admitted by all writers competent to form an 
opinion on the subject. Indian astronomy, in its exacter form, as 
taught in the Sanskrit text-books is essentially the astronomy of the 
Alexandrian schools, and its technical nomenclature is toa large extent 
Greek in a slight disguise. An earlier, inexact astronomy, probably of 
Babylonian origin, had been known in India long before the works of 
Alexandrian professors reached her shores, but all Indian astronomy 
with any claim toscientific precision is Greek. This scientific astronomy 
was taught by Aryabhaté in A. D. 500, and by Varaha Mihira about 
half a century later, but it was probably known to some persons in 
India at a considerable earlier date.* 

It is obvious that highly abstruse and technical works like the 
treatises of the Alexandrian astronomers could not have been mastered 
by the Indian astronomers except by textual study at a time when the 
Greek language was still intelligible to learned men in India. The 
extensive importation of Greek technical terms into the vocabulary of — 
Hindi astronomy shows that the Greek works themselves mnst have 
been read in India, and also proves that the ideas expressed by those 
terms were unfamiliar to the native scholars. If the ideas had been 
familiar, Sanskrit words to express them would have existed, and, if 
such words had existed, they would have been used, and the foreign 
terms would not have been imported. The necessity under which the 
Hindu astronomers lay of borrowing Greek scientific terms by the score 


* Pandit Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit observes that there are two distinct and 
separate astronomical works, each bearing the name of Aryabhaté as its author. 
The first (to which reference is made in the text), known as A’ryabhaftyd, or Arya 
Siddhdnta, bears the date S’aka-samvat 421 expired, = A. D. 499-500. It has been 
published by Dr. Kern. The second work, known as the Laghu-Arya-Siddhdnta, 
was composed at some time between A. D. 628 and 1150, and appears never to have 
been printed. These two distinct works are said to have been sometimes confound- 
ed by European writers. (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII (Nov. 1888), p. 312). 
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is very strong evidence that their native astronomy was, from the 
purely scientific point of view, extremely imperfect. 

The knowledge of actual Greek. books displayed by the Indian 
astronomers also shows that there is no improbability in supposing that 
a limited class of readers in India had studied the texts of Greek plays. 
Dr. Windisch is content to believe that the Greek elements in the 
Sanskrit drama, the existence of which he demonstrates, were assimi- 
lated by the Indian authors through the agency of performances of 
Greek plays on the stage. It is not necessary, he says, to assume that the 
texts were known in India. It seems to me impossible that the resem- 
blances between the Greek and Indian dramas should have been brought 
about in this casual way. It would be nearly as easy to believe that 
Aryabhata learned the signs of the zodiac and the term ‘ diameter’ from 
chatting with ship-captains on the quays of Barygaza. I can see no 
reason whatever to feel sceptical about the reality of the diffusion to a 
limited extent of Greek books in Greek among the learned classes of 
India during the early cer.turies of our era. 


The coins and the manuals of astronomy are incontrovertible evi- 
dence that some people there could read Greek, and why it should be 
supposed incredible that Kalidisa could read the plays of Menander 
I cannot imagine. 

We are not bound to accept as literal statements of fact the 
rhetorically expressed assertions of Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom that 
the Indians sang the poems of Homer, and that the children of the 
Gedrosians recited the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles, and may 
yet feel full assurance that Indian scholars who studied and assimilated 
Alexandrian manuals of astronomy cannot have been altogether un- 
acquainted with the classic literature of Greece. | 

I have now reached the bounds to which a general survey of the 
action of Hellenic influence on ancient India can be conveniently ex- 
tended at present. The adequate discussion of the Gandhara sculptures 
alone would fill a goodly volume. ‘The imperfect account of them given 
above is only intended to stimulate curiosity, and to indicate the direc- 
tions in which more exhaustive investigation will reward the student. 

I do not desire to exaggerate the intrinsic merit of these sculptures, 
though I feel assured that it is amply sufficient to justify their critical 
study, and that, even if it were much less than it is, the historical 
interest attaching to the productions of a school which links together 
Hellenic and Indian art gives them a right to claim the attention both 
of Orientalists and of classical scholars. 

‘The discovery of the linguistic and literary treasures of Sanskrit 
so charmed the imagination of the earlier Orientalists that they lent 

A 
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a ready ear to the extravagant tales of the pandits, and were willing 
to attribute the most venerable antiquity and almost absolute origi- — 
nality to the strange civilization and vast literature suddenly brought 
within their ken. 

Modern historical: and literary criticism has been steadily engaged 
in the task of exposing the falsity of Brahmanical tradition or pseudo- 
tradition, the “lying gabble of Brahmans,” as it has been well called, 
and of moving up, so to speak, all dates in the early history of India. 
Panini, the grammarian, Manu, the lawgiver, Kaliddsa, the poet and 
dramatist, and many other names famed in Indian story, have already 
been moved up from remote prehistoric, or pre-Christian, times to post- 
Alexandrian, or post-Christian, dates.* 

This process still continues, and simultaneously with the demonstra- 
tion of the comparatively modern date of all Sanskrit, other than Vedic, 
literature, the conviction has forced itself upon scholars that the civiliza- 
tion of ancient India was not so indigenous and self-contained as, at 
first sight, it seemed to be. 

India may, apparently, claim with justice to have given birth inde- 
pendently to the mechanical process of coinage, but her weakly numis- 
matic child never attained maturity, and was soon compelled to make 
way fora stranger of more vigorous growth. The other products of 
civilization claimed from time to time as independent Indian discoveries 
are now either proved to be foreign importations, or shown to be, at the 
best, of doubtful parentage. 

I do not know any historical problem more startling at first sight 
than that propounded by the sudden and simultaneous first appearance 
in India during the third century B. C. of long documents in two 
diverse highly developed alphabets, of stone architecture, stone sculpture, 
chronological eras, inscrived coins, and a missionary state religion. 

The problem has not yet been completely solved, and perhaps never 
can be, but it is certain that the phenomena referred to were largely due 
to a rapid development of intercourse between India and Western 
nations in the time of the Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka (B. C. 315 to 222). A further development, or renewal, of that 
intercourse in the first century before, and the four centuries following, 
the Christian era, conducted through Bactrian, Alexandrian, and Pal- 
myrene channels, produced new schools of architectural, plastic, and 
pictorial art, introduced novel types and standards of coinage, taught 
science in its exacter forms, and gave birth to a dramatic literature of 
great variety and merit, 


* For a convenient summary of much of the recent discussion on the chronology 
of Indian Literature, see Max Miiller’s ‘‘ India, What can it Teach Us ?” 
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The same occidental influences left enduring marks on the religion 
and mythology of India, modified her epic poetry, and in the opinion of 
Some competent judges, affected even the grammar, logic, and philo- 
sophy which are the most characteristic and original products of Indian 
thought. 

The investigation of the relations between the early civilization of 
India and that of Western nations is still very incomplete, but it has 
proceeded sufficiently far to warrant the belief that further research will 
magnify rather than diminish the debt due by India to Assyria, Baby- 


lonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 
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ADDENDUM. 


When compiling the Bibliographical List (ante, page 113) I 
omitted to notice the following papers :— 

(1.) Indo-Grecian Sculptures from the N.-W. Frontier, by Major 
J. Abbott (with a Plate). Proc. As. Soc. of Bengal for 1854, page 394. 

This communication briefly notices a large box of sculptures pre- 
sented to the Society which were ‘‘dug from the site of a temple on 
the left bank of the Indus, called Kala, close below Ghazi Huzara. 
The winged female is from another old site at present called Shah ke 
Tere in Quatur. They are very inferior in grace and execution to 
those from Trans-Indus...... Those at Kala seem to have belonged 
to a Buddhist temple of small size, but very richly and eleborately 
sculptured, the material being black clay-slate.” The plate represents 
a head from Rawalpindi. 

(2.) Note ona small Indo-Greek Sculpture, by the same, bid, for 
1858, page 261. The figure described and presented to the Society is 
one of the Atlantean class, purchased from a native, who had found 
it in an old fort of the Yisufzai at the foot of the mountains. 

(3.) Account of some of the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, 
by Rev. W. Loewenthal, ibid. for 1861, page 411. 

The account given is, unfortunately, extremely meagre. It men- 
tions Buddhas almost innumerable, kings of various sizes, a lady sitting 
on a lion, playing the lute, reliefs, and elaborate figures of warriors in 
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all kinds of dresses, sometimes purely Greek, sometimes purely Orien- 
tal, sometimes a mixture of the two. 

The only work described in detail is the mene with the three 
Greek soldiers below, and grotesque figures above, which has been 
noticed in -the text (Section III, page 135) Mr. Loewenthal states 
that this slab was “lately brought from Nagram in Yusufzai by Lieut. 
Short.” He observes that ‘‘some pieces of pottery have also been 
found in the cantonment [scil. Peshawar], stamped with figures of pure 
Greek designs.” I have not seen any such pottery. 
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poraries and Immediate Successors (p. 101). 
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Survey of India Offices,Caleutta,June 1890. 


THRONED KING, LAHORE MUSEUM. 
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Supplement, for No. 1V.—1889. 





Catalogue of the Central Asiatic Coins, collected by Oaptain A. F. De 
Leessoe, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.—By Dr. A. F. Rupour 
HOnRNLE. | 

(With two plates.) 

The coins which are described in the subjoined catalogue were 
collected by Captain A. F. de Lessoe on the northern frontier of Afghan- 
istan, in the years 1884 to 1886, during the time of the Afghan Boundary 
Commission, on which he was employed as Assistant Political Officer. 

The coins were, under the orders of the Government of India, 
made over by him to Mr. Chas. J. Rodgers of the Archeological 
Survey, for a preliminary examination and report. They were after- 
wards presented by the Government of India to the Indian Museum, 
with a request that duplicates, when available, should be given to the 
Museum in Lahore and to the British Museum in London. 

At the request of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, the coins 
were carefully examined by me and catalogued. Mr. Rodgers’ prelimi- 
nary list proved of great advantage in this work, and most of his 
readings and many of his remarks are embodied in the following pages. 

A large number of duplicates were presented to the Lahore Mu- 
seum, and a somewhat smaller number to the British Museum. The 
numbers from which presentations could be made, are indicated by the 


marks + and f. 
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The collection will be found to be one of considerable interest. A 
large number of coins, especially of ’Alau-d-din Khwarizmi are either 
entirely new or, at least, have hitherto not been published. The most 
representative ones of these have been figured in the accompanying 
plates. 





Abbreviations. 


Ar. Ant. = Dr. Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua; B. M. C. = British 
Museum Catalague; Chron. = E. Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan 
kings of Delhi; Ind. Ant. = Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities (ed. Thomas) ; 
Int. Num. Or. = International Numismata Orientalia; J. A. S. B. = 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; J. R. A. S. = Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of England; Num. Chron. = the Numismatic 
Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society of England; Num. 
Or. = Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia; Or. = Oriental; Sass. = H. 
Thomas’ Sassanians in Persia. 





Heplanation. 


* prefixed, signifies that the coin is not noted in the existing British 
Museum Catalogue; + signifies that specimens of the coin have 
been sent to the British Museum ; { signifies that specimens have - 
been sent to the Lahore Museum; g signifies that the coin is in 


good condition, f, ¢, 7, that it is in fair, tolerable or indifferent con- 
dition respectively. 
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CATALOGUE. 





Serial Number. 





Number of Coins. 


Metat. A 

s 

Bo 

| 

Meleial x 

SIRES 

Siplols| & 
ey ao ol 42,60 
aS ae 1 28,13 
Oe Ml 4:7 29 
Peete. 55,83 
ig ee 60,92 
i ee J...| 133,92 
ie. us A OLS awl 


Description. 


ROMAN. 


Antoninus Pius. Obv., head of em- 
Peron rie, NBN On AU, Rev., draped 
female seated on ground, to left. (7) 

Constantius II. Obv., head of emperor: 
CONSTANTIUS AUG. Rev., standard 
between two armed soldiers: GLORIA 
EXERCITUS; in exergue SMANZ. () 


GREEK. 


Alexander. Drachm. Obv., head of 
king. ev., seated Zeus with eagle. (7) 

Antiochus. Drachm. Obv., head of 
king to right. Rev., Heracles seated ; to left 
[A]NTIOXO[Y], to right [BA]SILE[Q3]. 

A barbarous copy or forgery with a hole 
for suspension. (t) 


BACTRIAN. 
Eukratides. Drachm. Obv., head of 


king; border of dots. Rev., Dioscuri mount- 
ed; legend BASIAEQS EYKPATIAOY. 
Type like B. M. C., vol. V, 6. Rare. 

This specimen is probably a forgery ; the 
legend is smudged and “ basileos” is double- 
struck. None in B. M.C. of 1886, but a 
specimen lately obtained from Gen. Sir A. 
Cunningham. 

Soter Megas. Obdv., bust of king. Rev., 
horseman. Type lke Ar. Ant., pl. IX, 12 
(with no fillet to lance, and legend BASIAEY 


for Bacwevs.) (f) 
INDO-SCYTHIAN. 


Kanishka. Rev., OKPO. Type like Ar. 
‘Arit., pl. Xb, bee 1 (¢) 
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Serial Number. 





xe) 


10 


11 
12 


13 


14 
15 


16 
17 


19 


Number of Coins. 


METAL. 


Gold. 
Silver 
Copper. 
Mixed. 


@eeleve 





Weight in grains. 


| 225,55 


| 168,05 


aes] 100,00 


(t) 
| 56,94 


| 54,99 


| 59,22 


..{ 58,10 


60,86 
21 58,93 


1) 56,30 


| 58,74 


Description. 


INDO-SCYTHIAN—Oonid. 


Oerki (Oorr). Obv., elephant-rider. 
Rev., MIIOPO (?) Type like B. M. C., No. 
153 (p. 155). (4) 

Do. A crude variety of No. 8. Tere 
like Ar. Ant., pl. XIII, 20. (¢) 


PARTHIAN. 


Mithridates I (Arsaces VI). Type a 
in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pl. I, 26 (Gardner). 


t Sinatroces (Arsaces X). Type as 
in Int. Num. Or., vol, I, pl. TH, 22 (@) 

Orodes I (Arsaces XII). Obdv. with- 
out crescent, as in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, 
pt. Lil 20 a 

t Do. Obv. with crescent, as in Int. 
Num. Or., vol.-1, pl. 10 25a 

Do. Obv. with star and crescent, as in 
Int. Num. Or., yol. 1, pl. 11, 26.) (fjy> = 

t Phraates IV (Arsaces XIII). Obv. 
with eagle only, asin Int. Num. Or., vol. I, 
pl. IV, 6. One has a loop attached to the 
middle of the obv., to turn the coin into a 
button, and weighs 59, 85 grains. (¢) 

Do. Obv. with eagle, crescent and star, 
as in Int. Num. Or., vol. J, pl. LY, 12;) @) 

+ Do. Obv. with Nike, crescent and 
star, as in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pl. IV, 11. 
Apparently a, mixture of silver and copper. 
One is perforated for wearing, and weighs 
57,46 grains. (7) 

Do. Obv. with eagle and crescent. Rev. 
with eagle. Notin Int. Num. Or.; but cf. 
vol. I, pl. IV, 6. Apparently a mixture of 
silver and copper. New. (1) 

t Vonones I (Arsaces XVII). Asin 
Int, Num? Or., yol-"l, pl. ¥, ae 





— 
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Serial Number. 


21 


22 
23 


24, 


25 


26 
27 


28 
29 


30 
31 


Number of Coins. 





fed pd fed fd 





METAL. 


Gold 
Silver. 


seeleve 


eeeleee 





tear owe 


sean es 





seeleee 


n 
q 
S 
Bp 
q 
os 
= 
rey) 
a) 
Ee 


54,66 


44,10 


85,02 


Description. 


PARTHIAN—Contd. 


t Goterzes (Arsaces XX). As in Int. 
Num. Or, vol: I, pl. V, 20. (f) 

¢ Artabanus IV (Arsaces XXVI) or 
Mithridates IV (Arsacns XXVII). As in 
IntaNum:) Ow vol. 1,ipli VI, 5, 22, 24- 25. 
Two are perforated for wearing, weighing 
55,14 (small hole) and 51,66 (big hole) ; the 
third is entire, weighing 52,25 grains. (f, 4, 


The entire one has on the rev. a trace of 
Mongol over-striking. . 

Vologeses IV (Arsaces XXXII). As 
in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pl. VII, 10. (¢) 

Artabanus V (Arsaces XXXIV). As 
in dnt. (Numer; vol. ], pl. VII, 19. ©) 


SUB-PARTHIAN. 


Anonymous. Obdv., head of king, to 
right, with torquis, as in the coins of Ar- 
saces X XIX (Chosroes) in Int, Num. Or., vol. 
I, pl. VI, 17. Rev., fire-altar as on the early 
Sassanian coins in Sass., pl. I, 2. Unpub- 
lished. (%) 


SASSANIAN. 
Sapor I. Asin Sass., pl. IJ, 2-6. With 


a perforation for wearing. (ft) 

Do. As in Sass., pl. II, 8, 9. (4) 

t Ardeshir and SaporI. As in Sass., pl. 
Balk2<; (4) 

¢ Sapor ITI. As in Sass., pl. IV, 2, 3. (f) 

Do. Another variety. As in Sass., pl. 
IV, 4. (@ 

t FiruzI. As in Sass., pl. V, 8,9. (f) 

Khusruii I, Nausuirvan. As in Sas., 
pli V Ej 25 Gey 





Serial Number. 


33 


34 


35 


37 


38 


39 


40 


wn 
qj 
oo 
fe) 
oO 
Cy 
° 
H 
oO 
Le) 
qi 
5 
Zi 
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Gold 
Silver. 


eoolooe 


Weight in grains. 
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Description. 


SASSANTAN—Oontd 


t Khusrti IT, Parwfz. Asin Sass., pl. 
VI. 14. The less perfect one weighs only 
53,01 grains. (gq) 

Do. Of Arab mintage with bismillah 
on margin; Sass., p. 93. Perforated for 
wearing. (f) 

Yezdegird III. Small sized coin; not 
in Sass. 

A very small piece broken away ; otherwise 
in good condition. 


ABBASIDE. 


Al Manstr, 2np Aspasipe. Dirham 
struck in Madinatu-s-Salam, 152 A. H. 
As in B. M. C., vol. I, 72 (p. 48). (g) 

Do. Legends of obv. and rev. areas, 
asin B. M. C., vol. I, 91 and 104 (p. 196, 
201). Obv. margin not inscribed, but di- 
vided into three sections by three ringlets. 
Rev. marginal legend, indistinctly visible 
read by Mr. Rodgers 9 @w dhw (Geer 
dylaw 9 Ul, i. e., struck in Sijistin, 147 
A.H. (4) 

Harun ar Rashid, 5ta Axspasripr. Dir- 
ham struck at Ma/’adinu-sh-Shash, 190 
A. H. The same as B. M.C., vol. I, 228, 
(p. 84). With a loop for suspending. (#) 

Al Amin, 6TH AsBastpe. Dirham, 
struck at Madinat Balkh, 195 A. H. Gene- 
ral type of coin exactly as B. M. C., vol. 
I, 246, (p. 90), except that there are six 
ringlets instead of five. (f) 

Al Mutawakkil, 10TH Aspasipn. Frag- 
ment (about 3) of a dirham of 24* A. H. 
Mint lost. General type like B. M.C., vol. 
I, 317, (plate VI). 

* Al Muti’a, 23rp Aspasipz. Dinar 
struck at Hirat, 369 A. H.(f) Plate I, fig. 1. 
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ash. Type: on both sides, round areas sur- 
rounded by a marginal inscription between 
single-lined circles. Both margins defec- 
tive: but on obv., mint Nisabtr legible ; 
date lost. (¢) Plate Ee gl oe, 


H | A METAL A 
Silo S 

1) a 
Be ban ap 
Ae = ‘o Description. 
a | 2 | fa} Sid al | 
5 | § ISiSIRe! 3 
ee So eee 

ABBASIDE—(Conitd. 

Obv., small area within single circle, 
surrounded by double marginal inscrip- 
tions. 

Area: Yt ast ¥ 
O29 allt 
3) Shy ya no i 
Inner a Gost ders aly} poms 
ioletls 5 cys 9 gwd bia 8! 542 
ah pte. 9 OS Eo [pod ] 
BY cypeogel! [7c p8t Srey! 9 64 Ur? J 
Rev., area within single circle, sur- 
rounded by one marginal inscription. 
Area: a) 
all} spe do” 
ges “oh tyst 

Margin : pa dlwoy! al} Jo) dos” 
8S 5) 5 [ ds Lyovt ole seb GH wus y J 

wiybo) 
SHAH OF KHWARIZM. 
Meee 1 iy. :.)..,|... 36,87 * Alau-d-din Muhammad bin Ta- 








Serial Number. 


42 


43 


4.4. 


45 


46 


Number of Coins. 
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Mera. | <5 
ar 
—— ON 
Beis’ Description. 
Pleo | ae 
|S) alo] ‘ep 
ai|F| oO! 5) 
OM res Gaeta 
SABO s+ & 
SHAH OF KHWARIZM.— Contd. 
Obv. ay Rev. = 
Noire oI 
st a ebsy wlbld} 
o on” alt 5 ents Lio} dc 
alt Joo) BS Shalt gf 
CI polit slaves tS or 
a ir’ 
Margins: fragmentary ; obv. 59 bmg! ss... 
= Sreane bas : 

Kh sla BOE Do. Duplicate of No. 41, but double 
struck on both sides. Obverse margin 
fragmentary, showing only date 5**; re- 
verse margin gone. (t) 

Obv. margin : be (ped eseecesees OH pans 

Heowes 44,37 Do. Duplicate of No. 4]; but struck 
on rey. side only, margin entirely gone. 
(7) 

2 Alaa 26,95 *+* Do. Type: same as No. 41; but 

16,08] different reverse legend; and no ringlets 
on obv. Margins nearly gone. (¢) 
Rev. at 
CHO} 9 ot} Cle 
qc”? ett 
ES ylbleaIt oy 
\ J 
ie aT eer Dae ee 36,34 Do: Duplicate of No. 44; but double 
struck on reverse side. Margins defective 
and illegible, (7) 
Lilien. &. 23,00 t Do. Duplicate of No. 44; but struck 
| on reverse side only. Margin nearly gone. 
(7) 
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s | .4 | Merar. | -8 
© o) y 
rules th 
Sp e . 
Ne 2 A Description. 
i oe 
Soe Siete eS] fe 
8 | 8 folslSis|] © 
oH 
n|s smlos| & | 








| 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM—COontd. 


A? Liebe tee ltx. 32,62 Do. Duplicate of No. 44; but double 
struck on rev. side, and struck on that side 
only. Margin gone. (ft) 

ee AN Ad Poo}. 4437 t Do. Duplicate of No. 44; but struck 
on oby. side only, on which there are no 
ringlets. One perforated specimen weighs 
25,06; two others weigh 20,91 and 18,49 
grains respectively. Margins defective and 
illegible. (“) 

a Oe a oe 47,8] Do. Type: similar to No. 41, with 
reverse legend similar to No. 44; and on 
obv. side letters in place of ringlets. Both 
legends much blundered. Margins gone. (7) 





Obv. Rev. 
\ J sis 
Mt att y pacy [alt (sic) 
4 dex” &J} cHnot Liod} Me 
at y+) (sic) de? en ot 


Vo cll (sic) S sb (broken). 

o co (broken). 

Mr. Rodgers reads “8 on rev. 
Pee elie 64.07 * Do. Two round areas with marginal 
’ | inscriptions within single-lined circles, as 
in No. 41; but legends different, also cha- 
racters different, 7. ¢., nasta’liq, as in the 
early Pathan coins of India, not Kufic. 
One half of the coin is broken away. Re- 

verse margin shows 6**, (1) 


Obv. Rev. 
tae y ye dand| 
Pee, Se? st Ms ee 
vane Olt eu a ot 
IRB oR ie Bae 
Rev. margin: tbh ..ccccccceseeceeees 
Obv. margin: oo Sete eit... 


fad 
Oo 
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Serial Number. 


52 


5 


oo 


55 


Number of Coins. 


METAL. 


Gold. 
Silver 


eovlooceleove 


oeeolorel|ooe 


— 


Weight in grains. 


35,08 


35,58 


35,58 


34,44 


37,89 


Description. 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM—Contd. 
*+t Do. Typel, obv., saddled horse 
with mint, within single-lined circle ; some- 
times three dots under horse; rev. in- 
scription within singled-lined circle. One 
specimen was assayed by Dr. Scully with 
the result : copper 80°9 per cent., lead 13:5, 
silver 5°6. (¢) PlateI, fig. 3. The mint is 
read by Mr. Rodgers Baluqan or Taluiqan. 
Obv. Rev. 
wi! gb t ylblJ} 
Horse pile pbs y 
aa doe” Lwdt}, Lid 
wylebSt Css 
*Do. Type I, similar to No. 51, same 
mint, but rev. legend differently arranged. 


Rev. wtblad} 
| de bed 
wtbhadt oy 


* Do. Typel, similar to No. 51; same 
mint, but rev. legend differently arranged. 


Rev. ¥! ptehad) 

Hs} Uc phe 

das” Cod} g Lys 

la land} uy 
* Do. Typel. Apparently similar to 
No. 51, but double-struck on both sides. (7) 


*+ + Do. Type II. Obv., horseman with 
lance at charge; Variety 1, semicircle over 
head of rider; some dots here and there; 
name of mint above right of rider. Rey., 
inscription only. Both obv. and rev. en- 
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a s METAL. ze 

2 ae Bb 

Sl “ q a Pe 
& 2 - Description. 
_ S -| 4 5 cS a 

S|) 8 (Sisiee| 2 

a B |O |o eure = 

n |e owmlols| & 

SHAH OF KHWARIZM—Oontd. 
closed within double circle, the inner lined, 
the outer dotted. Mint Pélgqin both on 
obv. and rev. (¢) Plate I, fig. 4. 

Obv. Rev. | 
wb wWlb (in minute letters). 
t sla land lela} 
os} dhe pbc OF adj dle ples ¥ 
nos” Stu BN) 

Occasionally the rev. legend is aranged, 
as on No. ol. 

Ba Ast Le: A) 39.74 cls gal Do. Type II, Variety 2, in all 
st | respects like No. 55, except that there is 
a bird to right below horse, instead of the 

dots. (t) 
eye aie ti 1} 41,00 *Do. Type II, Variety 3, similar to No. 


55, but without semicircular corona, and a 
trefoil in the place of the bird. Inscriptions 
on oby. and rev. exactly as on No. 55. (¢) 
eh. ee Pe 9| 39.78 *+t Do. Type Il, Variety 4, bow-like 
canopy over head of rider; crescent above 
over left side, and mint above over right 
side of rider. JRev.,inscription. Both obv. 
and rev. enclosed within double circle, the 
inner lined, the outer dotted. Mint 52 
(Shaftrqdn ?) or se?  (£) 
Rev. etal} 
dle peed 
Geno} 9 lio 


Le bi A 9} 33,60| * Do. Type Il, Variety 5, similar to 

36.37| No. 53, but bare head; crescent with dot 
to left and dot to right of it. Rev., inscrip- 
tion exactly as on No. 58. Both oby. and 
rev. enclosed, within a single-lined circle. 


Mint sh» or 926? (7) 
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Description. 








12 ‘AW FOR: 
gi 4 METAL. 5 
z\s 3 
eas A 
Bi ae a 
a|\4 "Sp 
© | = 
n | e 
60 1) 40,09 
61 42,06 
62 27,36 
63 34,42 
64. 37,09 
65 30,97 
66 





SHAH OF KHWARIZM—-Contd. 


* Do. Type ll, Variety 6, similar to 
No. 59, but without crescent and dots, and 
with some indistinct object below horse. 
Rev. inscription as on No. 58. (2%) 

*+t Do. Type II, Variety 7, similar to 
No. 58, but only with bow-like canopy. 
Rev., inscription as on No. 58, but below 
it an illegible mint-name. Both obv. and 
rey. either within a single serrated circle, 
or within a double circle, the inner lined, 
the outer dotted. (7) 

* Do. Type III. Obv., horseman with 
waving arms, without lance. Variety 1, bird 
sitting to left below horse. Rev., inscrip- 
tion, nearly obliterated. Obv. and rev. with- 
in double lined circle. (6) 

*+tDo. Type Ill, Variety 2, like No. 
62, but bird turned to right. Mint Téligan, 
visible on oby. over right side of horse. (7) 

*+t Do. Type III, Variety 3, a beetle- 
like mark under horse; mint over right 
side of horse. Rev.,inscription. Bothoby. - 
and rev. enclosed within double-lined cir- 
cles. Mint Talqan both on oby. and rey. 
Legends, on both sides, read and are ar- 
ranged exactly as on No. 55. (2) 

*+t Do. Type Ill, Variety 4, a star, 5 
or 6 rayed, under horse; mint over right 
of horse. Rev., inscription. Obvy. enclosed 
within double circle, the inner lined, the out- 
er dotted; rev. within single-lined circle. 
Mint Tdligdn both on obv. and rey. Legends 
as on Nos. 55 and 63. Plate J, fig. 5. (Some #) 

* Do. Type Il, Variety 5, in all re- 
spects like No. 65, except the rev. legend 
which reads as follows: (¢) 

wlaslb (in minute letters.) 
(oj leaded 
da” pbs yt 
tele ce 
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Number of Coins. 
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Weight in grains. 


1} 41,91 





5| 47,25 








Description. 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM—Contd. 


* Do. Type III, Variety 6, like No. 64 
in all respects, except the mark under the 
horse which looks like an anvil (?). (4%, b) 

* Do. Type III, Variety 7, like No. 65 
except that the mark under the horse is a 
snake, and the rey. legend arranged as on 
No. 52. (#) 

*++t Do. Type III, Variety 8, like 
No. 62, except that there is no mark under 
the horse. (b) 

* Do. Type III, Variety 9, no mark 
under horse, which is gallopping. Both 
oby. and rev. enclosed within double circle, 
the inner lined, the outer dotted. Rev. 
legend as follows: (7) 


[ wlbldt ] (cut away.) 
wylalwt Gy dos” 

* Do. Type TV. Obv., horseman with 
leafed branch in left hand. Mint doubtful 
over left side of horse, and bird under horse. 
Both obv. and rev. enclosed within double 


circle, the inner lined, the outer dotted. 
Plate I, fig. 6. . (¢) 


Obv. Rev. 
p2ldsve} (P) ylbled} 
yt pee yt 

cp des? iia} 

bln} 


*+t Do. Type V, horseman with 
shouldered sword. Variety 1, bare head; 
mint over right side of horse; below ita 
flower. Rev., inscription. Mint Hirat. 
Both obv. and rey. within three circles, a 
dotted one between two lined ones. Plate 
Petco (mG) 





bad 
od 
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Serial Number. 


Number of Coins. 





Gold 
Silver. 


METAL 


Copper. 


eoolsoeleve 


seoeleeeloeve 


Weight in grains. 


Mixed. 


6| 45,38 


3] 30,52 


16| 41,23 


Description. 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM—Contd. 


Ob». Rev. 
Bt cyt badand} or thd 


LN doe” pbs Yt rare- “=* eos yt 
ylalJ} ly ybbSIt oy 


*+t Do. Type V, Variety 2, like 
No. 72, except that there is no flower below 
the horse. (4) 

* +t Do. Type V, Variety 3, like 
No. 73, but the mark under horse indistin- 
guishable ; canopy over head of rider and 
mint Balkh ra (7) (3) 


*+t Do. Type VI, Obv., horseman 
with shouldered flag; bare head; no mint. 
Rev., inscription in Kufic characters. Both 
oby. and rey. enclosed within three circles, 
a dotted one being between two lined ones. 
Plate I, fig. 8. One specimen was assayed 
by Dr. Scully with the result: copper 2°2 
per cent., silver 7.4, lead 85:4. (4) 


Rev. op oo” 
adolf 


*++t Do. Type VII, bare elephant to 
left. Variety 1, Obv., a saw-like mark be- 
low, and a mint-name above elephant. 
Rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. within 
double circle, the outer dotted, the inner 
lined. One specimen was assayed by Dr. 
Scully with the result: per cent. copper 
39°2, silver 8:0, lead 52°7. (7) 

Obv. Rev. 
Bano (P) as on No. 58. 


*++t Do. Type VIL, Variety 2, simi- 
lar to No. 76, but no mark below elephant, 
and mint and inscription different. (¢) 
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wD wa 
# |-3 | Muran. | -3 
ee ej H 
Al a =e 
=!) Bos ‘A Description. 
a | 8 peeves. S 
Se |g boli a/3| “eo 
B| 8 fslgisie| s 
n|e |oSlacs| & 
SHAH OF KHWARIZM—Oonid. 
Obv. Rev. 
wala (?) as on No. 66, 
(but without the mint). 
Pome oli. cekeoslacs 1} 34,50 * Do. Type VII, Variety 3, similar 
to No. 77, but different mint and inscrip- 
tion. (2) 
Obv. Rev. 
ways (P) apparently as in No. 58. 
7A, Mls eg IO a 3] 34,50 * Do. Type VII, Variety 4, similar to 
No. 77, but different mint and inscrip- 
tion. (%) 
Obv. Rev. 
ws 928 as on No. 52. 
[Shufirqan. | 
SO TEBE viii)... 3} 34,50 *+t Do. Type VII, Variety 5, similar 
to Nos. 77, 79, but different mint and in- 
scription (27, 1f). Platel, fig. 9. 
Obv. Rev. 
IS glue (P) pled 
dle pbs SM 
wot g Lyod} 
ptalee oe” 
SEE 2331... 1.>|--- 3) Pan's *+tDo. Type VII, Variety 6, similar 


to No. 76; but the mark below is an arabes- 
que; the mint above is the same without 
the final 3; rev. inscription different. (¢) 


Obv. Rev. 
yt OL yeee (bland 
(Samarqand ?) dc phe Yu, 


N. B. What looks like a mint name, 
may be only an arabesque ornamental mark. 
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SHAH OF KHWARIZM—Contd. 


sensei 4) 33,01 *+t Do. Type VI, Variety 7, similar 
to No. 81, but arabesque mark above and. 
three dots in line below elephant. Rev. 
inscription different; viz., (¢) 

Ua Land} 

pbs Mwy 

Luos} te 

CAO s 
ror pa RNA Perioes 19) 33,58 *+t Do. Type VII, Variety 8, exact- 


ly as No. 82, but a different rev. inscrip- 
tion. (3 f) 


CO 
bo 
i 


Rev. 
plead} t lbalw} 
Ac pee yt or Mc cbs y 
CHL, Lit (on one) werty Wot 
pytaloc Gy do” qylales oy dos” 

84) 14i...}...1... 14) 35,32 *+ t Do. Type VIII, bare elephant 
to right. Variety 1, obv., mint above ele- 
phant: rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. 

within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. (7 or b) 
Obv. (bothin Kufic) Rev. 


wloy'y8 ylbladt 
(similar to No. 78) dis whe Y 
owt, lsat 
Gy Oe? yt 
tbls 
SO} ysl ae elas 3] 35,32 * Do. Type VIII, Variety 2, exactly as 
No. 84, but style of letters of obv. mint 
somewhat different. (1 ¢). Plate I, fig. 
10. 
SO) Als liver 4) 35,32 * Do. Type VIII, Variety 3, exactly as 
No. 84, but style of letters of obv. mint 
slightly indifferent. (7) 
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Shy Ros ay 

e . iS Description. 

3) 3) Oe ah 

po r2 21] Ole = 

£/ ABER 2 

n|\|A Snols| & 

SHAH OF KHWARIZM—Oontd. 

4 ess 5 Be ee 3) 3891 * Do. Type IX, bare elephant to right, 
with fettered legs. Variety 1, obv., mint 
over elephant ; rev., inscription. Both obv. 
and rev. within double circle, the outer dot- 
ted, the inner lined. (lf). Plate I, fig. 
11. 

Obv. Rev. 
wlgyeyS wlhlJ} 
(as on No. 85) Als abe yt 
en}, luo} 
oie 
| tbls 
eer ke...|;..|... 12} 38,91 *+t Do. Type TX, Variety 2, exactly 
as No. 87, but style of letters of obv. mint 
shghtly different. (7, some t) 
Obv. Rev. 
olayeyS (as on No. 87). 
~ (as on No. 89.) 
Bo 12) | *++ Do. Type IX, Variety 3, similar 
ae to No. 88, but inscription different. (4, 
one ¢) 
Obv. Rev. 
wt yy'yS (as on No. 84.) 
(as on Nos. 89, 84.) 
1 a Be Ee 2; 38,91 * Do. Type IX, Variety 4, exactly as 
No. 89, but style of letters of obv. mint 
slightly different. (2) 
Obv. Rev. 

















cyl arty (as on Nos. 84, 89). 


(as on Nos. 85, 87). 
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_ Metat. 


Description. 





Number of Coins 
Weight in grains 





Serial Number. 
Copper. 
Mixed. 


Gold 
| Silver. 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM—Contd. 


42,81 * Do. Type X, elephant-rider with 
lance at charge, to left. Variety 1, obv., 
mint below elephant; rider bare-headed. 
Rev., inscription. Both obv. and rey. with- 


in double circle, outer dotted, inner lined. 
(t) Plate I, fig. 12. 


| | Obv. Rev. 
erie aie late ? ras] 


dlc pbs) we 
erly iol} 
lbbs Ly de” 
/ | | Ww 
O2e Ti ey Well) 36.45 *+t Do. Type X, Variety 2, similar to 
: | | No. 91, but on obv. no mint; bow-like cano- 
| | py over rider’s head; dot over elephant’s 
| | head; rev. legend different. (2) Plate I, 
P| fie. 13. 
oad att Rev. legend, as on No. 83. 
93) 20}..|..120)...4. 47,58 +t Do. Type XI, lettered surfaces, 
| 45,11) within circles. Variety 1, as in B. M. 
| po | C., vol. II, Nos. 596—600 (see Plate VII, 
bien fig. 599). (#, some f) 


Ne) 
— 
— 
ol 




















94) Ueeclece| Lleol 84,921 Do. Type XI, Variety 2, as in B. 
M. C.. vol. I, No.'594. (¢) 
95, 3)...|...] 8)...} 48,25 *+t Do. Type XI, Variety 3. Obv. and 


rev. within double circle, outer dotted, 
inner lined. On obv., two annulets on each 
side of the inscription; also on rev. in 
diverse places. (7) 


| ) | Obv. Rev. 





| e pbs te sdb 














eae us 
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Description. 


Weight in grains. 


z 
af oS 
21d 
A] wx 
al Be 
ai 8 
|g 
on = 
oO 
m | 


Gold. 
Silver 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM.—Contd. 
ome Lik. t lj...| 42,42 Do. Type XI, Variety 4. Obv., kali- 
mah; rev. illegible. (7%) 

S| a ee Aeeope4, 1) *t Do. Type XII, small inner cir- 
37,00) cular area on obv.; lettered surface on rev. ; 

both rev. and obv. within double circle, 

outer dotted, inner lined. Variety, 1, 

Muhammad in Kufic in area, with dot 

above. Plate I, fig. 14. (@) 


Obv. Rev. 


Area: oa? Mt cjtabent 

Margin: Ut St dt ¥ above st dec abs 

tyoWt left de=* ty LS 

(sic) At 0) below lblSt ory 
Vi wu right. 


rey e ied * Do. Type XII, Variety 2, inner area 
eae parse formed by a double circle ; within, an illegi- 
ble mint name. (1) 


Obv. Rev. 


Arer sao F. sit 
Margin: des? ett 
wbcyt welt wile bSt oss 
wrt, Lajos} Uc Les 


2 aks | ag 3|...| 44,88 * Do. Type XII, Variety 3, inner area 
formed of three circles, a dotted between 
two lined; within, a sexagonal rose or star. 
Published by W. Rodgers in J. A.S. B. 
vol. LII (1883), p. 57, No. 15 on Plate 1V. 


(2) 
La Last hss 1|...| 47,60 * Do. Type XII, Variety 4, like No. 
99 in every respect, except that rev. legend 


differently arranged. (7) 
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hall Bb 
ra 

ie 5 hoe Descriptien. 

oe PS si | |r 

fH SEIR) © 

m|e loSmiols| & 

SHAH OF KHWARIZM.—Oontd. 
Rev. ae 
wyla bend Gy 
| [ HS } (Lost) 

101 oe lb Mca es¥ *+t Do. Type XIII, a small inner cir- 
cular area on both obv. and rev. ; the latter 
are both surrounded by a double circle, 
outer dotted, inner lined. Variety 1, both 
inner areas formed by three circles, a dot- 
ted between two lined ; within, mint Zamin- 
déwar. (i) Plate I, fig. 15 a and b. 

Obv. Lev. 
Margin : de pbs Mt lela} Margin: ww eis 
ents Giodt eS VlblJ} 
Area: gle Aréa: 3 
(yr 

102)... 1)...) 38,60 * Do. Type XIII, Variety 2, like No. 
100 in every respect, except that the cir- 
cles forming the inner area are wider apart 
from one another, thus causing the mar- 
gin to be narrower. Legends as in No. 
101. (“) 

103} — 2)...)... 2)... 41,99, * Do. Type XIII, Variety 3, obv. 
area formed by two lined circles; rev. area 
by three circles, a dotted between two 
lined ; within both areas a boss. (7) 

Obv. Rev. 
Marg. : pbs Mt uleles! Marg. : wid=* caste 

. Cpls lint dlc ES vlbled} 

Area: boss Area: boss 

104), Uae 1 Via Wey * Do. Type XIV, two-lined square 


areas occupying whole of obv. and rey. 
faces; segments inscribed. Almost illegi- 


ble. (4) 
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SHAH OF KHWARIZM.—Oontd. 
Ob». Rev. 
Area: Mal Hy ] Area: [3 wlelSt] 

1), )-° lala’ Bi es 9}...| 44,23 *t Do. Type XV, on the obv. and 


39,98| rev., square areas enclosed within double 
circle, the outer dotted, the inner lined. 
Variety 1, ornamental scrolls in the sec- 
tions, between the squares and circles. 
Published by W. Rodgers in J. A.8.B, 
vol. LIT, p, 57, on Plate IV, fig. 14. The 
last line of the obv. legend, wanting in — 
his specimen, was doubtfully supplied as 
being ’Aldu-d-din, but it is really Abu- 
l-Fath, as shown clearly on the present 
Specimens. (¢) 


Ob». Rev. 
py blend Gy doo” 
q pee Mp qo wiht f) 
ae Es 
3c: woe ee a ee 
io, 1)...|... 1)... 43,36] . * t Do. Type XV, Variety, 2, inscrip- 


tions in sections ; on rev., date 61* in words; 


on obv., illegible mint (?). Plate I, fig. 


16. (@) ° 
Obv. Rev. 
@eeese dno 
wylaLdf Ce dea” 
: pbs MI : 2 wlbladSt 
: een ° © gS 


oaaee Cc 
Ore. 





tS 
bo 


Serial Number. 


Number of Coins. 


Gold. 
Silver 
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Description. 





4A, 24 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM.—Contd. 


*Do. Type XVI, on both oby. and 
rev., two hexagonal areas intercrossing, 
with three dots in each section. Mint 
Farwan. Published by W. Rodgers in 
J. A. S. B., vol. LII, p. 57, on Plate LV, 
fig. 12. 

Do. Type XVII, obv., lettered surface 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. Rev., small double-lined square 
inner area; within, figure of horseman, 
outside inscription. As in B. M. OC. of Or. 
Coins, vol. Il, p. 186, onPlate VII, fig. 
603. (1%) ; 

*t Do. Type XVIII, large thin piece 
obv., circular area; rev., double-lined 
square area. In marginal sections, apa- 
rently, mint Ghaznah. Plate II, fig. 17. (¢) 


Obv. Rev. 
Area: Yi gatos} Area: oy yylblad} 


ot Exrty Wo} Crdhvcgedt 


i 


Margin: Orna- 
ments. and l. 
wy? above. 
&3¢ below. 
* Do. Doubtful. Type XIX; obv., 


horseman to right, with lance at charge, 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. Rev., inscription within single dotted 
circle ; nearly illegible. Mr. Rodgers ob- 
serves: “This is the only coin out of 
about 3,000, which has the horseman to 
the right.” 


Sections : ornmt., r. 
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SHAH OF KHWARIZM.—Oontd. 


34,85 * Do. doubtful. Type XX; obv., 
maned lion standing to left, below a dot, 
above mint Shafurqdén. Rev., inscription 
within lined circle, nearly obliterated. 


Obv.  wlS 2% eG ahs cb nce 


GHAZNAWYIS anp GHORIS, ere. 


112 pp Oa BREN 58,63 Masa’ud I. Two circular areas and 
margins, asin B. M. C. of Or. Coins, vol. IT, 
No. 524 (p. 157), but barely legible. (7) 
i PS Oe ie 82,70 * Farukhzad ibn Masa’ud. Similar 
to No. 546 in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. II, p. 166; but star ‘six-rayed) at top 
of rev. area, and zafar ( th, so W. Rodgers) 
at top of obv. area; date 448; the remain- 
der identical. The outer marginal legend 
of oby. is nearly gone; that on reverse 
much cut and obliterated. (f) 


114 1| 45,56 Ibrahim ibn Masa’ud ; with Bull rev., 
and lettered surface on obv., as in B. M. 
Coron Cons, Vol. LL No..oOL (pul 72). 
and in Proceedings, A.S. B., for 1881, p. 6. 
(¢) 

115 45,69 Undetermined. Probably Ghaznawi. 


Legends illegible; but on right hand side 
of the legend in the area, there is a perpen- 
dicular mark, which is indistinguishable on 
the obv., but clearly 1: on the rev. Com- 
pare similar marks on Mahmud’s coin, PI. 


Vi, No .458aam B. M.' Cs vol. Il, p. 13h 
(7) 
a ed ee 41,55 * Ghiydasu-d-din Muhammad bin, 


Sam. Two circular areas; both margins 
entirely obliterated. 





ins) 
ANG 


Serial Number. 


118 


119 


120 


121 


Number of Coins. 
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Description. 


GHAZNAWIS ann GHORIS.—Contd. 


Obv. fev. 

pee Mt jlbend Mairy 
CHT y wo} whe yay 
oe? obi} yt ou? allt 
P) plac lor ess cg 
Rie (illegible) ex dt_politt 


Mr. Rodgers reads on the obv. doubtfully 
gu or 85. Plate II, fig. 18. 


Do. Same type, but much heavier, 
than No. 6 in J. A. 8S. B., vol. LI, p. 56 
(Pl. IV, fig. 6). Without mint; but 
date 600 A. H. The rev. margin, as Mr. 
Rodgers observes, gives a quotation from 
the Quran, Surah 1X, 33, 
eb GI toy caddy yoy hwy) (Miya 

[ erSrtedt 855 oy) AS crt0¥} iste 
the concluding portion of which, vz. 
that within brackets, is never given on 
these gold coins. (g) 

* Do. Very similar to No. 117, but 
with mint Ghaznah, and same date 600 
AH ag) ) 

* Do. Thesame as No. 117, except in 
the matter of weight; also without mint. 
Its date is 600 A. H. (f) 

Do. Same type, as No. 117, but of 
smaller size; date 603 A. H., mint obli- 
terated (Ghaznah?). (¢) 

Do. Same as No. 120, except in the 
matter of weight. Mint Ghaznah; date 
obliterated (600 P). 

Do. Type: Turki horseman, exactly 
as published, by Mr. Rodgers, in J. A. S. 
B., vol. LIT, p. 55 (PL IV, fig ipa) 
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GHAZNAWYS AND GHORIS—Contd. 
ee Ole, 2| 56,68 Do. Doubtful. Inscribed circular areas. 
45,45 | Obv. Rev. 
[wla]e ; bcl ae sete? 

Bote lh til .s. 6 116,13 = Chive - ate and Muizzu-d-din 
bin Sam. Type the same asin No. 117. 
A silver coin of this type has been publish- 
ed’ by Dr. Sttlpnagel in J. A. S. B., 
Vols eULX Opa ly CPLALY a NosallLhy It 
shows no itn but bears the date 599 A. H. 

) | (f) 

5) a 45,72 *Do. Type, four concentric circles, 
exactly asin the silver dirhem, published 
by Dr. Stilpnagel, in J. A. 8. B51} vol: 
XLIX, p. 30 (PI. IV, No. II). No mint; 
but date 599 on the rev. with Muizz’ name. 
(t) 

WG See... 2) 45,95 Muizzu-d-din and Taju-d-din Idaz. 


42,52} Published by Mr. Rodgers, in J. A. 8. B, 
vole LIX, paul: { Bie V EPL aNo. LZ). 
See also Ar. Ant. Pl. XX, fig. 18. ¢#) 
Poem lise: |2, 1} 50,96 {t Muizzu-d-din bin Sam. 7 ype, Tur- 
ki horseman ; exactly as in Chron., p. 15, 
No. 6 (PI. I, fig. 5). (4) 


Pees Lalo... 1} 48,19 Do. Type, Rajput horseman; exactly 
as in Chron., p. 15, Noi 5, (Pl. I fied 4). 
(7) 

129 fips eee 7| 55,06 +t Do. Type, bull and horseman, ex- 
actly as in Chron., p. 15, No. 10, (PI. I, 
fe). > (F) 

nes. 0 a ae Jj...| 37,44 . Do. Type, on both obv. and rev., an 


inscribed hexagon formed by two inter- 
lacing equilateral triangles. (7) 


Obv. Rev. 
oe 
pe 
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Gold 
Silver. 
Copper. 
Mixed 


GHAZNAWIS AND GHORIS—Contd. 


131 ite Ree RA (eels hath Do. Type, circular areas, enclosed in 
dotted ring, exactly as published, by Mr. 
Rodgers, in J. A. S. B., vol. XLIX, p. 81, 
(PILVe ne Cy gy 


Obv. Rev. 
Jor 380 
TB Beh eth ete wae 1} 47,85 t Ghiydsu-d-din Mahmud bin Mu- 


hammad bin Sam. Type, RAjpit horseman, 
exactly as in Chron. p. 32, No. 25, and 

| Journal R. A. S., vol. LX, p. 177. 

LOOM aca 1) 40,59 *+t Do. Type, elephant rider to left. 
Variety 1, similar to No. 91, but without 
lance at charge; with goad (ankus) in 
right hand. Plate I, fig. 19. (f) 

Rev. wlbbed} 
p= ely 
| mee: 

14 Lbs Ti 4 B8,85 * Do. Variety 2, the same as No. 133° 
in all respects, except slightly different ar- 
rangement of rev. inscription. (4) 


Liev. wlal.Jt 
fle pbs St 
CHOY} 9 Loot 
1B 5 Pee 3 1j...| 42,06 * Do. Variety 3, similar to No, 133; 
but bow-like canopy over rider, and slight- 
ly different rev. inscription. (%) 


Rev. lebad} 
Le be St wy 


WH dae” 
plo doc” much worn. 


EEL Eee 


lost. 


1889.] 
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138 


139 
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Number of Coins. 
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GHAZNAWYS AND GHORIS—Contd. 
Lexa. 3 Hs.) 37,19 *+t Do. Variety 4, similar to No. 
133, but with lance at charge, and some- 
what different rev. inscription. (f) 
Rev. wyalant} 
s! pee yt 
doe” ea 
ple doc” Uy! 
Tore T5118 Taju-d-din Ildaz. Type, Turki horse- 
man, as published by Mr. Rodgers, in 
JepAgnge.. 5) wol. LIT. jp.(55 (Pl. IV, fig. 
2). (t) | 
st 5I...| 51,05 t Do. Type: Rajput horseman, as in 
Ar, Ant., Pl. XX, fig..9. (¢) 
NYSABURYI AMIRS. 
t pol. 31,24 t Tughan Shah. Circular areas with 
inscribed margins, as in B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. III, No. 313 (Pl. VI, fig. 313). 
Mint obliterated, date 57*. (¢) 
Obv. margin: Stemed CPA gcccceree rau eo 
1 7 et a 26,15 ~t Do. Same type as No. 139, but 
otherwise as in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, vol. 
III, No. 314. Mint and date lost. (7) 
BENT ZENGY ATABEGS OF MOSIL. 
jhe tion tea aoe 87,23 * Badru-d-din Lulu. Mint Mosil, 


date 650 ; in every respect like No. CLXXX 
in Num. Or., p. 170, (Pl. X). It differs 
from B. M.C., vol. ITI, No. 574 (Pl. X) only 
in the omission of the word prlins » in the 
second line of the rev. area inscription, 
and in the date. (g) 


GREAT SELJUQITS. 


et ce l|...| 48,36 Muhammad. Lettered surfaces, en- 
closed within double lined circles. The 
obv. is marked with fath, the rev. with 
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2 = ol Description. 

See gee |e 3 

B |e felaieia| © 

n|e ociaod|s| - 

GREAT SELJUQIS—Oontd. 
’adl, as in B. M. C., vol. III, No. 67, p. 34, 
35. (4) aie 
Obv. Ss Rev. jos 

Vy vt y Rest illegible. 

dex”? ali} 

[ Y Uys) ] 

RUMI SELJUQSS. 

LASIP RPL Aes 42,58 Ghiyd4su-d-din Kai-Khusru II. Type: 
obv., sun over lion to right; rev. inscrip- 
tion, exactly as in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. III, No. 225. With a small hole 
near the margin for wearing. (q). 

MALIKS OF SIJISTAN. 
N. B. On these Malis, see Major 
Raverty’s translation of the Tabagat-1-Ndsir¢, 
yp. 183-202. 

144) J... 4)...| 27,20 + Ahmad bin Muhammad. As de- 
scribed and figured in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. III, No. 34, (1 f, another broken in 
fragments). 

145.) Vidic 1]...) 29,01 * +t Khalaf ibn Ahmad. Type: cir- 


cular areas with inscribed margins, on both 
obv. and rev. The coin is in indifferent 
condition, and the legends difficult to read. 
Mr. Rodgers remarks as follows: 


“ Obv.: (HX under M+! Gy in tughrd. 
Rev. : etc. pire gt oUt 23_yo} Lo 


__ Margins not quite legible, but the mint 
Sijistan is quite plain.” 

146} 18)...|... 1S). 25 81 +I Taju-d-din Harab, sixth in de- 

43,66) scent from Khalaf. Type: obv., quarter- 

foil within double-lined circle; one pel- 

let in each segment; rev., lettered sur- 

face within three circles, the inner and 
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wo wR 
H 4 + Metat. ‘A 
a1 : 
Bales se Description. 
Z| 8 Jal.| 3 
Bebra. || steve) (ep 
B | 8 SEB 2| 2 
nia Slaloi| & 
MALIKS OF SIJISTAN—Contd. 
outermost lined, the central dotted. Plate 
Eietig. 20.5 Gp) 
Obv. Rev. 
25 a) 
wir BU Sones 
Li pol} 
dno”? 
The obv. reads: Taju-d-din Harb bin 
Muhammad. 
147,.eldDynl.. 1j...| 59,40 t* Ruknu-d-din Bahram Shah, 


grandson of Taju-d-din. Type, oby. and rev., 
lettered surfaces within double circles, 
inner dotted, outer lined. Plate II, fig. 


21. (¢) 
Obv. Rev. 
En ese call 
alone! rs BUY Jyy 
EHO} old} 


BL Oless| , 02,46 + { Taju-d-din Nasar bin Bahrém 
agit rt sk? 59,90 Shih. Type, same as No. 146. 


Obv. Rev. 

ran The same as on 
(ys No. 146, but omitting 
glavof se final =”, 

od} 


Apparently identical with Nasratu-d- 
din, another grandson of Taju-d-din. 
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zi A Metab & 
2/2 & 
eel 4 : 5 Description. 
o et 
a [g [S/S/SIE| 
BoB Pols eLa) © 
n |e olnaicole| - 
MALIKS OF SIJISTAN—Oontd. 
12S se Pa Blah OL,0G * +f Asadu-d-din bin Harab. Type, 
51 22 same as No. 146. (¢) 
44,72 Obv. Rev. 
Owes al) 
eaStost des” 
cy onl at Syuey 
Enos Cost pol} 


Not mentioned in Major Raverty’s list. 
6|...| 39,14 *+z+ Undetermined. Obyv., circular 
area with marginal inscription ; rev. letter- 
ed surface within lined circle. (one ¢) 
Plate II, fig. 22. 
Obv. Rev. 
Arca, ©% sbvces (illegible. ) 
myo ay Mp al ¥ 
Margin: illegible. BUT Jywy doce” 
BU sod t poli} 
ows” 
ES OP ee ee 1|...| 40,82 * Undetermined. Oby. worn blank; 
rev. shows only wt, and traces of =*, 
over it. (0) 
MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA. 
50,21 * Undetermined. Circular areas with 
inscribed margins, on both obv. and rev. 
The margins are nearly gone, and the areas 
are much worn. Date *77, The legends 
as read by Mr. Rodgers, are as follows : 


Obv. Rev. 
wis all 
Jols)) te yt edt ¥ 
. ee abe YI des” al} 
eoeeOroeeseeees ed} Joy 
wdc! oo... crtelnedt abel 


Hev. MATGtn : 206. csae CPAPwe 9g FLW cece sees 
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oe ow 
s | 4 | Merat. a 
o ro) fa} 
Fe pee bb 
ei? i Description. 
4 | 8 yee 2 | 

oO ‘ 

3 Fe d/S\ S/S} [ep 
Bie heise) © 
nm) ljolalols| - 


MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA. 


fo Theis 1) dog one ap t Jingis Khan. Type: lettered sur- 
faces within double circle, the outer dotted, 
the inner lined, on both oby. and rev. (¢) 


Obv. Rev. 
Jor tyolU} 
wild al} eyo 
pbs UI godt 
who 
ae 6 ll...t... 46,15 * Hulagu [l-Khan. Type, as describ- 


ed and figured in B. M.C., vol. VI, Nos. 
21,25, and Num. Or., No. CCLXXI. But 
at the bottom of the obv. area is the mint 
Isfardin Crtl Quel, Both margins are entirely 
cut away. 
ie ss) re an a ee 42,60 * Abaga Il-Khan, Obv. has inscrip- 
tion in Mongol characters, giving the name 
Abdgdin ; rev. has the devise of the Sel- 
jaqi coins (lion with kalimah), as on No. 
143.  (%) 
Gb ties 4 bias.) 41,41 * Do. Size and type like B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. VI, No. 48; but the legend on 
the oby. square area is as on ibid. No. 51. 


Obv. Rev. 
Square area: Yt as ¥ Mongol 
J Ss BY goa, legend. 


Marginal sections leer cgdot das, 


DA ten Li abide: l| 62,74 *+t Do. Small size; lettered sur- 
faces. Plate II, fig. 23. The legends as 
read. by Mr. Rodgers are: 


Obv. Rev. 
(3 Pot] by 
xl of 4] dom”? 


Jos... Joey 
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Serial Number. 


158 


159 


160 


161 


162 


Number of Coins. 


Gold 
Silver. 


= 


Or 


— 


fal 


ee oleovelecen 


METAL. 


Copper. 
Mixed. 





Description. 


Weight in grains. 


MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA. 

There are four minute crude letters in 
the space between sé} and oo” which 
may possibly be Abagha in Mongol charac- 

ters. 
63,55 *++t Do. Small size; oby. legend 
66,84) surrounded by arabesques within circle; 
rev. legend within circle. Plate II, fig. 24. 


Obv. Rev. 
Teter 
oll [wt] 


¢ Sold} q Sold} 
glasl BI 5% 


AX 


1} 63,29 *+ Do. Small size. Similar to No. 


157, but obv. legend different. Plate IT, 


fig. 25. 
Obv. Rev. 
wills as on No. 
Jobst 157. 


42.52 *+7+ Do. Type, asin B. M. C., vol. 
41,19) VI, Pl. II, No. 41, -but instead of stars 
41,49| there is an arabesque between the first and 
42,43] second lines of the legend in the square 
42,87| area. The segments contain arabesques, 


except one, which has the mint Marvy ( 37). 
* Do. In all respects like No. 160, 


41,97 
"| except that the mint is Isfardin ( wystydut ), 
42,61 ae Do. Similar type to No. 160, but 
oby. inscriptions different; those in the 
marginal segments being in Mongol charac- 
ters. Only the legend Khaghanu (the 
Great Khan’s) in the top-segment is legi- 
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Serial Number. 


Le a c 


Number of Coins. 


eoeloeoe 
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eeeleve 


Weight in grains. 





Description. 


MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA-Contd. 


ble ; the name which would probably have 
been in the bottom segment is entirely 
rubbed off. This is most unfortunate, as it 
has been impossible hitherto to determine 
the coins of this type with certainty. (7) 


Obv. Rev. 
Area: alt Sp ast y wytls 
fa) 2b 2] Y toes Solst 
pad Jor) 2] ga in ornamented 
hexagram. 


Segment on top: Khaghanu. 
*+*+t Do. Type: obv., circular area 
with inscribed margin; rev., scolloped_ cir- 
cular area with inscribed margin. Both 
area legends as in No. 162; rev. marginal 
legend was in Mongol character, of which 
only traces of last word (luk sen) visible. 
Obv. margin entirely rubbed away. (%) 


Obv. area: Rev. area: 
As in No. 162. ost Uy 
Margin : illegible. Jolsst 
| Margin :...... luk sen. 


* Do. Type: circular areas with in- 
scribed margins on both sides. Obv. mar- 
gin entirely rubbed away; on the rev. 
margin there was the date. (2) 


Obv. area: Rev. area: 

As in No. 162. [ Utd Qt 
Margin : illegible. oles} pee 
Margin eeveraled has cet 4 


* Do. Type: circular area with in- 
scribed margins. Obv., creed in area, with 
date on margin;-rev., a bow with 2 dots 
within it, under the titles. Plate II, fig. 26. 





we) 
ee 
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METAL. 


Description. 


Serial Number 
Number of Coins. 
Weight in grains 


Gold 
Silver. 
Copper. 
Mixed 





MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA-Oontd. 


Obv. area: Rev. area: 
Mt ost ¥ oles 
dace” sl} a 
aU} Joi, 
Margin...... ME 138 Gy 

166 39,89 *Do. Type: similar to No. 165; but 
date on rey. margin, and no dots in the 
bow. 

Obv. area: Rev. area: 
als} wy 
ah) bd y ole 
ge” i Bar ae > oid 
Jo) Margin: e%yleio,.,., wy 
Margin : illegible. 

167 43,60 *Do. Type: obv., square area within 
circle ; rev., similar area with a bow below 
titles. Mint Marv, date 6**. Plate II, 
fig. 27. 

Obv. area: Rev. area: 
St ay Y aly Sls 
dace? al} : Jolt ot 
Segment at bottom : eybeiwe = 
others illegible. 

168 39,88 Arghun. As described and figured in 
B. M. C., vol. VI, No. 60. Mint Baghdad, 
date 68*. Mr. Rodgers read the mint Qazan, 
which he supposes to bein Persia. There 
is no star either on the obv. or rev. (9) 

169 38,23 *+ Do. Similar to No. 168; but 


37,67| segments on obv. read as follows : 
top : 97° 
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Description. 


Serial Number. 
Number of Coins. 
Weight in grains. 


Gold 
Silver. 
Copper. 
Mixed 





MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA-Contd. 
left dsl yde (?) 
bottom : 9,0 
right: cyl » 
giving the mint Marw apparently twice, 
and the date 68* incomplete. 
34,98 * Do. Similar to No. 168, but in oby. 
area, over Sl, a quarter-foil instead of the 


star of B. M.C., vol., VI, No. 60. Seg- 
ments illegible, except on the left side 


170 


de® os? (7) 

38,10 * Do. Similar to Nos. 168 and 170, 
but in obv. area, over 4}!, a pyramid in- 
stead of a star. Beenie, above...... wy 
right hand oy 4; other two illegible. 
Date. * 5 *,.(z) 

38,39 cou oat Do. Similar to No. 168; but 
right hand segment contains a bow; the 


three others are illegible. (7) 
38,83 *+t Do. Similar to No. 169, but 


36, 84| there is a bow within the rev. area, to the 
right of the Mongol legend. The segments 
read as in No. 169, but in different order : 


top: 97° 
left: Gysledy Mint: Marw. 
bottom : 3,0 Date: 68%. 
right: dyleiw,,, 


171 


172 


173 


The right hand segment shows traces 
of some more letters; and it may possibly 
have contained the unit figure. Plate II, 

fig. 28. 
40,70 *+t Do. Same general type as in 
38. 55] No. 168, but the Mongol legend on rev. 
is Solos within a Aout circle, the outer 
dotted, the inner lined. The Shen area is 
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METAL. 


Description. 


Serial Number. 
Number of Coins. 


Gold. 
Silver 
Weight in grains. 


Copper. 
Mixed 





MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA—Oontd. 


marked by a quarter-foil as in No. 166. 
The segments read as follows: 


top: utils Rev. 
left: Jale gost sth 
bottom : g3yt h4 in minute letters 


. ek: between 2nd and 
right: sob 36 (?) srd lines. 
Mr. Rodgers remarks on this coin: 
“This was struck apparently by Ghazan or 
Qazdn, the son of Arghun, at the Bazar of 
the Camp.” Plate II, fig. 29. 
39,43 * + Do. Same general type as in No. 
39,37 168, but the square area in obv. is formed 
by dots, instead of lines. The obv. area is 
marked by an arabesque. The obv. seg- 
ments read as follows. Mint Nisdbur, date 
*8A4. 


Obw. 
top: _yytlenss Rev. 
bottom : crsles in minute letters 
right: illegible between 2nd and 
ord lines. 
37,83 * Do. Same general type as in No. 
168, but the Mongol legend on rev. is en- — 
closed in three circles, the exterior ones 
lined, the middle one dotted. The segments 


read as on No. 174, but in a different 
order. Mint Bazér Urdi. (4) | 


top: gd)! yh Rev. 


left [wt] illegible, except 


bottom ) . : 1st line. 
ripht { illegible. | 
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MerTAL. 





Description. 


Serial Number. 
Number of Coins. 
Weight in grains. 


Copper. 
Mixed 


MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA-Conid. 
177 42,19 * Do. A similar type to No. 168, but 
on oby. double-lined square area within a 
lined circle, with arabesques-in the seg- 
ments; on the rev. the Mongol legend in a 
double-lined quarter-foil area enclosed with- 
in a double circle, the outer dotted, the 
inner lined. Mint Jurjdén. Plate II, fig. 


30. (f) 
Obv. Rev. 
Area: &Uy St ad} Y Area: 


Sows “ 
eo eee Mongol 
BU Jono Legend 
las > wy? ty 
Segments : Arabesques. 

* Do. Anewtype. Obv., circular lined 
area, with inscribed margin within dotted 
circle ; rev., circular dotted area, with in- 
scribed margin within lined circle. Plate 
II, fig. 31. (¢) 

Obv. Rev. 
Area: hy yy at Y Area: 4 f 8 
ol Joy des” pbs Vt 


wl wy aden} Sultan Arghin (in Mongol). 
% 


pbs Mt 


Margin: illegible. Margin: sip SoS... 
eevee Uns cy SUS} 
59,33 *+ Do. Type: similar to No. 163; but 


on rev. a plain circular area, with marginal 
legend in Mongol characters of which only 
luksen legible. Obv. margin worn off; 
and the illegible scrawls in the last line 
of oby. area may have given the mint, as 


in No. 177. (4) 


= 
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Serial Number. 


a 
q 
er 
(=) 
@) 
Cy 
io) 
oH 
oO 
2 
S| 
=) 
Zi 


Weight in grains. 


Description. 





MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA-Contd. 
Obv. Rev. - 
Area: Wt MW avsiy Area: pbe dt yIG 
al} Jw) dos” Bldsh wyeeyf 
illegible scrawls os sole 


Margin: illegible. Margin: ......... luksen. 


* Do. Type, obv., square area, the seg- 
ments apparently only filled with dots; 
rev., small circular area formed by three 
circles, one dotted between two lined ones; 
with inscribed margin; mint Astardbdd, 


date [68]5. Plate II, fig. 32. (f) 


Obv.: Rev. 
Area: ej ads} ¥ Area: wt 


EMT Syne) de® w95)! 
at oly le = Margin: oe shi dao .., 
Segments : dots. cov ees(ghe® Khao 


Mr. Rodgers read the date aie, and 
observes: ‘‘I believe this is the first coin 
on which appears the formula st (35 te.” 


* Do. Type: same as in No. 156. Obv. 
legends same as in No. 152; segments, 
which probably contained the mint and 
date, illegible. Rey., Mongol legend with 
Arghunu. (t) 

* Do. A beautiful coin with a compli- 
cated design. Obv., small double-lined 
square area, within an ornamental margin ; 
the segments between square and marginal 
circle filled with arabesques. Revy., small 
double-scolloped circular area, within a 
margin filled with dots. Plate II, fig. 33. 


(f) 
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METAL. 


Description. 


MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA-Conitd. 
Obv. Rev. 
Area: > Wary Area: Khaganu 
doe”? all} Arbad 


Serial Number, 
Number of Coins. 
Weight in grains. 


Copper. 
Mixed 


at yrs) Arghunu 
Margin: §§§§§§ 00 


Margin: eeeeee 


183 


_ 
tes 
pS 

bo 
op) 
=J 


* Do. Type: similar to No. 156, and 
tobe MLO ew tivol.. VE Pir Now 4s. 
The oby. legend as on the latter, and as on 
No. 182. Both sides are almost illegible ; 
the left hand segment on the obv. is read 


by Mr. Rodgers ybgs=, mint P” (7) 
Ej ean, * Do. Type: same asin No. 168, with 
obv. marked by star, but the whole of 


margin, and partially sides of areas clipped 
away, to reduce size. Mint Shirwan 


184, 


pul 
= 


( why 3 ) or Sabzwar ( sty 5s) in minute 
Persian letters between the 2nd and 3rd 
lines of rev. Mongol inscription. (9) 


seelaee 19,36 * Do. © Type and legends, in all re- 
spects, as in No. 174, but exceedingly clipped 
to reduce size, as in No. 184. Of the obv. 


segments only remain, top w!, and left 


185 


foul 
jd 


[JJole; of the mint onrev. only sy ) [54] 


2 


(9) 
Pea Ss 3 |! AQ, 2A, * Do. Type: similar to No. 177, obv., 
A] _20| Square area, within double circle, the inner 
42,55) dotted, the outer lined; segment partly 
*|inseribed, partly filled with arabesques. 
Rev., scollopped area, within ornamental 
border. Mint Isfardin. (%) 
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Aes Bo 
Ee ‘A Description. 
Al & ar = 
|g iislels| [e 
H 1s lolsis.4| © 
n|)a oSlajos| & 
MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA—Oontd. 
Obv. ~ Rev. . 
Area: oUt SM at Y Khaghanu 
Sary Arbad 
oer ew Arghunu 
oly Soy Deledkeksen 
Segments : top Cyst Qo} Manghu 
left 
Daidone cut away 
right : arabesque. 
The fourth line of the Mongol legend seems 
to read as in. .B. M. (..) yo) Vile 
No. 85. The word in the fifth line is new, 
either manghu or maghnu. : 
187 lh are et | Rese a 42,93 * Do. Type: similar to No. 168, but 


obv. legend as in No. 186, and the whole 
exceedingly clipped, to reduce size. Mint 
Nisabir. Obv. segments as follows : 


Top yt); left and bottom cut away ; 


right sine wighes€ is? 


BUKHARA HOUSE OF TIMUR. 


190) Lic Lees 78,07 Shah Rukh. As in B. M. OC. of 
Or. Coins, vol. VII, Pl. II, No. 61. Date 


828, but no mint. (f) 


T89] cot ey ee ee 79,06 Do. Same type as No. 188, except 
that the corners of the obv. square form 


small ringlets. Mint Sabzawdr ( ylojs ) 


between 3rd and 4th lines of rev. legend. 
No date, unless worn away below last line. 


(f) 
190} ddaehet.. al: 74,4) 


Do. Same type as No. 188, but a ‘r0- 
sette inserted in rev. between ro) and yslgs, 


Mint Salténtyah (eilele), date * 47. The 


oby. is nearly effaced by being double struck 
tJ td dt 
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192 1 ioe iad Be 
193 Le Sad} 
oo Se ae 








Description. 


Weight in grains. 


BUKHARA HOUSE OF TIMUR—Oontd. 

with 55%, In B. M. C., vol. VII, No. 
09, the date occupies the place of the ro- 
sette. (¢) 

77,98 Do. Obv., square area divided into 
three compartments, with one line of creed 
in each; inscribed segments, entirely gone. 
Rev., circular area with illegible mint and 
date 848; inscribed margin, nearly gone. 
Rev. area is counterstruck with Abu 
Sa’id’s name. 


Obv. Rev. Oounter. 





Area: Lis yd (?) oS 95 








Area:| Yieat ¥ 
Swale do} eek onan 5 
edt Soy ayen yilbles 
Segments : illegible. Margin: illegible. 


Mr. Rodgers reads the date 848. This 
is doubtful, however ; it may be 868. 

70,70 Do. Doubtful. Counterstruck with 
898 Khan (ata J); original legends 
illegible. 

76,66 Husain Baikara, Governor of Khora- 
san (2). Compare B. M. C., vol. VIT, No. 
123, 126. Counterstruck in lozenge, on obv. 
sltyhwel og? & (Astardbéd) ; on rev. in small- 
er lozenge sly os & (Hirdt). Ascription 


of original coin unknown. 


LINE OF SHAIBAN. 


Abdullah Il. Too illegible to be de- 
termined with certainty. Obv. area has 
the creed; the rev. area seems to read as 
in B. M. C., vol. VII, No. 150. 


69,54 


ih 
bo 


Serial Number. 


195 


196 


197 


198 


199 


200 


Number of Coins. 
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METAL. 


Gold 
Silver. 
Copper. 
Mixed 








5 

a0 

a Description. 

s 

fee 

o 

= 

LINE OF SHAIBAN—Contd. 

wy slit 
Od — SF 


Mr. Rodgers ascribes it to ssienrclns Shah 
(as ibid. No. 145). 
40,47 Undetermined. On obyv., in scolloped 


area, <9 wy mint Balkh. (1) 
48,58 Undetermined. Two circular areas. 





(7) 
Obv. Rev. 
1 PRES ; mye 
pbs V... yy” (2) 
CHM Iy.., . 
MANGIT DYNASTY. 
70,50 t Muzaffaru-d-din. A modern tilla; 


Stal ede in type to B. M,. C., vol. VII, Pl. Vv, 
No. 179. Mint Bukhéra, ‘date 1297. Le- 
gends as abid., No. 179. (g) 

48,25 Do. Haidari type, as in B. M. C., vol. 
VII, Pl. V, No. 212. Mint Bukhara, “date 
1278. (t) 

A820 Do. A variety of No. 198; but with 
date 1283 on reverse. Mint Bukhdrd. 


(Z) 
Obv. Rev. 
x W843 yo Soo? \s 
ame feb ee 
7 


83,66 Undetermined. Broad thin piece, 
about 15 inches in diameter ; bilingual, Per- 
sian and Chinese. Obv., small circular area 


with })l=? &» (money of Bukhara) ; broad 
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201) 1)... 
202) 1... 
903) 1... 
2041 — 1)... 
505) Ah. 
Boer 1... 
207/11... 


Silver. 
| Copper. 





— 





METAL. 


Mixed. 


peelaoe 


HOtlees 


* 
em eoleos 


ereleee 


Weight in grains. 





Description. 


MANGIT DYNASTY—Oontd. 


ornamental margin, apparently with traces 
of Persian inscription. Rev., small octa- 
gonal area with Chinese legend; broad 
ornamental margin, apparently with Arabic 
inscription. 


SAFAWY DYNASTY OF PERSIA. 


Ismail I. As described and figured 
by Mr. Oliver in J. A. S. B., vol. LVI, 
Pl. I, No. IV. Mint Nimroz, date 929. 
About one-third is broken off. 

{ Husain bin Sulaiman. As in J. 
Beco ebay vor gaVil,) Pl. LH) Now xX XLV. 
Mint Isfahan, date 1180. With a brass 
loop for suspension. (gq) 

Do. The same, but mint Tabriz, date 
1131. (g) With a brass loop for suspen- 
sion. 

Do. A variety of No. 202; the obv. 
only, but not the rev., has a marginal circle 
of pellets. Mint Isfahan, date 1120. With 
a brass loop for suspension. (q) 

t Do. Another variety of No. 202; as 
IeenA eee Bs vol eV IP ll, Noo souk 
The oby. margin is inscribed, the rev. mar- 
ginis studded with pellets; the areas are 
formed by dotted circles. Mint Qazwin, 
date 1131. With a brass loop for suspen- 
sion; also pierced near margin. (g) 


Do. Another variety of No. 202; as 


‘Win JeAes: BovoleliVia PIL! Nowe 


The oby. margin inscribed, the reverse 
ornamented with floral design. Mint T%/lts, 
date 1182. With brass loop for suspension. 


sy * Mahmud. Type the same as No. 
204; obv., circular area with margin stud- 
ded with pellets; rev., lettered surface 
without margin. No mint or date. With a 
brass loop for suspension. Plate IT, fig. 34. 
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Serial Number. 





209 


210 


211 


212 


213 





Number of Coins. 


Gold. 





METAL. 








Silver. 








Copper. 
Mixed 


eerloeo 


eervleve 


eerlooe 


evreloeees 


Weight in grains. 





82, 44, 





Description. 


SAFAWF DYNASTY OF PERSIA-Contd. 
Obv. Rev. 
wy Yt at} y L} rable aw 
O—4— Aye gael At (54999, 
39 oe ol} JS) cvvalens Sygate? sls 
ay J (only partially legi- 


ble.) 

Ashraf. Type the same as No. 204; 
like No. 200, p. 67, in B. M. C., of Shahs of 
Persia. Mint Isfahan, date 1137. With 
brass loop for suspension. (gq) 

t Tahmasp IJ. Type similar to No. 
202, but the areas are formed by dotted cir- 
cles, as in Num. Or., No. DLXXI, Mint 
Isfahin, date 1147. With a brass loop for 
suspension. (g) 

Do. A variety of No. 209, obv. mar- 
gin inscribed, as in J. A.S. B,, vol. LVI. 
Pl. III, No. XXIX. See also No. 150, 
p- 56 of B. M. C., of Shahs of Persia. 
Mint Tabriz, date 1134. With a brass loop 
and perforation for suspension. (g) 

Do. Thesame as No. 210, but mint 
Mashhad Muqaddas, date 1137. The mar- 
gins are entirely cut away, with the excep- 
tion of one trace at the side with oss on the 
obv. With a brass loop for suspension. (¢) 

Nadir. As described and figured b 
Mr. Oliver, in J. A. S. B., vol. LVI, Pl. MI, 
No. XXXV, and B. M. C. of Shahs of 
Persia, No. 1, p. 72. Mint Mashhad, date 
1150. In one specimen the date is nearly 
rubbed out. With brass loop for suspen- 
sion. (f) 

Do. As figured in Num. Or. No. 
DLXXXYV, and described on p. 472. The 
margins are nearly rubbed away, hence mint 
and date almost illegible, but probably 
Mashhad 1150. See also J. A. S. B., vol. 
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216 


217 


218 
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aeooleee 








13,56 


SAFAWY DYNASTY OF PERSIA-Contd. 
LVI, Pl. IV, No. XXXVII. With brass 


‘loop for suspension. 


Karim Khan (?). Mr. Rodgers ob- 
serves: ‘‘no name on the coin; obv., the 
distich as on Karim Khan’s coins in B. M. 
C. of Shahs of Persia, Introduction, p. 


Ixxxvil. Rev. ws  Logeltyto eye. Mint 


-Kashan; no date. With brass loop for 
/suspension. (tf) 


Undetermined. Obv., quarter-foil area 
with Shi’ah creed, and inscribed margin, 
nearly illegible. Rev., two scolloped areas, 
one within the other, and dotted margin. 
Legend in inner area illegible; outer ...... 


ye ok Miekelerere (t) 
Undetermined. Mint Isfahan. Mr. 
Rodgers reads as follows : 
“ Oby. wieret cre — Rev. in lozenge Syl, 
gle Swe (P) Margin lost.” 
Medal or Token of brass. Obv., the 
Persian rayed and faced sun in middle of 


wreath of oak-leaves and acorns. Rev., 
crescent and stars in middle of ditto. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Mahmud Durrani. A rupee as figured 
in Num. Chron., IIId Series for 1888, Pl. 
XIII, fig. 12, p. 352. Mint Hirat, date 
1280. Legends on both sides almost en- 
tirely worn off. 


Obv. Rev. 
(rive 
Soe” cytes B} 
@eove e080 dbl, ee 


ayo 
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Number of Coins. 


Gold. 
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Silver. 


Copper. 
Mixed 
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Description. 


Weight in grains. 


AFGHANISTAN—Oontd. 


41,44. Do. A quater Rupee. Mint gone; 
date 1241. Most of the legend gone. 


Obv. Rev. 
9374? cylins tet 
uf cibLJt 
or! 


.| 141,65 ‘Abdu-r-Rahman. A rupee. Mint Ka- 


bul, date 1298. Very imperfectly struck, 
showing portion only of legends; edges 
much hacked about. 


Obv. Rev. 
=P wy? 
Cr gfe 
dxc bib Jae 

traa_yt [ nls ] 


...| 143,10 Do. Arupee. Another Variety. Mint 


and date cut away. In the same condition 


as No. 220. 
Obv. Rev. 
axe aye 
Cray) pe] Wye te 
[acy a ba: 


142,17 Undetermined. All Rupees. Mint 
141, 52) Kabul; dates, only visible on three, ** 97, 
14 | 2] AE Ay, #4 Tn the same general condi- 
138, 4| tion, as Nos. 220 and 221. 


137, 75 Obv. Rev. 
C a Gr? 

a> ly 
LosJ} L bio Lt 

lo [12]97 


1. @. lost galel, 
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AFGHANISTAN—Oontd. ~* 
Bao DAR... 143,18 Undetermined. A rupee, with an 


incomplete and unread Persian distich on 
the obv.; and with mint Daru-s-Saltanat 
Kabul and date 1250 on rev. | 

224, Lisl... lj...) 46,72 Undetermined. Obv., square area with 
arabesque in segments; rev., round area 
with ornamental margin. No mint, date 


** 75. 
Obv. Rev. 
Area: “iw eye 
Cae aly® 
eee 
Bote akls. tec 1j...| 43,60 Undetermined. Obv, lozenge area 


within ornamental margin ; rev., floral geo- 
metric figure. 
Obv. ey 
$I y2 
go 


mou Pri, lie eyo) 38.57 Undetermined. A variety of No. 224. 
Mint Hirdt on oby., and date 887 or 878 on 


rev. 
Rev. 5% Obv. AA 
st Siw 
Vv 
Sore *1i.,.|... 1j...| 47,16 Undetermined. A variety of No. 224, 


but obv. scollopped area, rev. square area. 
Mint Hirat, uo date. 


Obv. gy Rev. ~y? 
3 Us Bf ya 
te, gatos 
yo, su alah oD 1...| 36,68 Undetermined. Mint Hirat; date **55. 


Oby., lotus shaped design; the centre has 
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230 


231 


232 


233 


234 


Le. 1 
1 Nba ete Te 
Ua Ag ]}.. 
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AN Ma cttees 
Be erie. 


77,26 


46,82 


34,914 


1] 52,02 


4) 53,23 


AFGHANISTAN —Contd. 
tly>; ontwo of the pedals Joe; the rest 


illegible. Rev., in round area: 
wire 9 


Undetermined. Another variety of 
No. 225, but of much larger size. (Mint 
Hirat, date 919. 


Obv. 9449 
dive 
BI, 
Ber 
Undetermined. Another variety of 
No. 225; mint Hirat (?), date gone. 


Obv. wy 
aiblJ ty 
a1, (?) 
Undetermined. Another variety of 
No. 225. Obv.....wy%3 Rev. illegible. 


RAJPUTS OF INDIA. 


Prithvi Raja. As in Ar. Ant.,Pl. XTX, 
fig.18; Ind. Ant., vol.jI, pl; XXYV, figy 21 
pl. xe fig. 30; also Chron., p. 64, 
No. 38. (t) 


Chahada Deva. With legend Saman- 


5] 7 tadeva;.asin Ar. Ant., Pl. XIX, fig. 16; 


2} 51,45 


also Chron., No. 39, p. 70. (t) 
Do. With legend Samasarola; as in 


50,74) Chron., No. 40, p. 70, pl. I, fig. 15, also Ar. 


Ant., Pl. XIX, fig. 31, 34, 37; Ind. Ant,, 
Pl. XXVI, fig. 31. (é) 


<a, aial crf 
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237 


238 


239 


240 





Gold 
Silver. 
Copper. 
Mixed 
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Weight in grains. 


50,16 


Description. 








RAJPUTS OF INDIA.—(contd): 
Madana Pala. As in Ar. Ant., PI. 


49.07, XIX, fig. 19, 23, Ind. Ant., Pl. XXV, fig. 16, 
47,10| Pl. XXVI, fig. 27, J. R. A. S., vol. IX, 


50,03 


175,25 


47,62 


fie. 13; also Chron., p. 62, No. 34. (¢#) 


Sallakshana Deva. Asin J. R. A. S., 


vol. IX, fig. 1, 12; also) Chron., p.- 62, 
No. 33. (¢) 


MUGHALS OF INDIA. 


Farrokh Siyar. <A rupee. As in 


Num. Or., No. DCCCCXII, but mint Daru- 
1-Saltanat Lahor, date 1126, regnal 2. (f) 


SOUTH INDIAN. 


Qutbu-d-din Firtiz. Doubtful, but see 





| 104,80 








39,09 
23.29 
13,66 
12,09 
11,59 

7,70 

7,52 





Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
for 1888-89, fie. 4, p.56. Lettered surfaces 
enclosed within double circle, the inner 


lined, the outer dotted. (7) 


Obv. Rev. 
Litt obs 9 gl (P) 
enor} 9 Days? 
UNDETERMINED. 


Unknown. Circular areas with in- 
scribed margins. Hach area contains the 
exceedingly crude figure of an animal, 
which cannot be identified. The marginal 
legends are almost entirely worn off and 
quite illegible. (7) 

Unknown. Mere copper-drops of varying 
sizes and weights. Mr. Rodgers observes : 
‘“No king’s name on them. Some are very 
small, weighing only 4 grains of copper. 
They were all made of drops of copper which 
were stamped on both sides by dies bearing 
Kufic inscriptions. The edges are still con- 
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UNDETERMINED.—Oontd. 
| vex. Some weigh over 50 grains. They 
all agree in not being prepared for the die 
by cutting or hammering. No definite de- 
scription has yet been deciphered. Some of 


them have Jos (adl) on one side; some 





have a geometric device. There is not 
sufficient inscription on any coin to enable 
me to assign them to any king.” The 
weights on the margin are those of seven 
of the best selected specimens. 

















N. B. Of the following Numbers there are a number of spare 
specimens, all being much inferior to those selected for the Indian 
Museum and noticed in the Catalogue. 

Nos. 51—54, 224 specimens. 
Nos. 60—70, 48 do. 
No. 75, 1l do. 
Nos. 76—83, 107 _— do. 
Nos. 84—86, 47 do. 
No. 146 , 148 do. 
No. 240 , 210 do. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The foregoing pages had already passed through the press, when 
I received from Professor W. Tiesenhausen of Petersburg a copy of his 
paper on the Oriental Coins of Mr. Linévitch, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archeological Society, 
Vol. IV, pp. 289—320. Among the coins described in this paper, I find 
several which appear to be identical with some in the Museum Collec- 
tion. Thus Prof. Tiesenhausen’s No. 6 shown in his Pl. I, figs. 2, 3 is the 
same as Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 77. The mint is read by the Professor as 
wly;>. His No. 7 seems to be the same as Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 51, but 
in the woodcut, accompanying No. 7, the horse is shown without a 
saddle. His No. 8 (with a woodcut) is the same or nearly the same as 
Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 101. Others are: No. 1 = Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 149; 
No. 3 = Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 95 or No. 105. Prof. Tiesenhausen’s No. 29, 
which is dated 798 A. H. in Timur’s reign, very much resembles Ind. 
Mus. Cat. No. 230; and the latter, therefore, is probably to be attri- 
buted to Timur. So are, in all probability, Ind. Mus. Cat. Nos. 224, 
225, 226, which in design have much resemblance with No. 230. In 
fact, the date of No. 226 is probably to be read 788 in Timiur’s reign. 
No. 229 of the Ind. Mus. Cat., to judge from its date 919 A. H., may 
be a coin of Isma’il I, the first king of the Safawi dynasty of Persia 
(905-932 A. H.). 
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